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Agr. 1. Aw Anfwer to Mr. Paine’s Age of Reafon, being a cons. 
_tinuation of Letters to the Philofophers and Politicians of 
France, on the Subje& of Religion, aud of the Letters to a 


“Philofophical Unbeliever. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. DF, R.S, *) 


‘ With a Preface by Theophilus Lindfey, A.M. 8vo. 
“xxxvii. and 1066 28: 6d. Printed at Northumberland 
yTown, America; reprinted for Johnfon, London. 1795. 


NOWING Dr. Prieftley’s virtuous zeal in behalf of 
revealed religion, we thought it almoft impoffible 
nat the attack made on it in “the Age of Reafon” could 
efeape his indignant animadverfion. No modern writer 
is more fit to cope with Mr, Paine, nor better qualified to 
expofe his theological ignorance, his misftatements, his 
flippaticy, and his loofe mode of argumentation. . Objec- 
tions which the advocate for Deifm conceives with bold- 
nefs, and adyances in what be termed. (to employ 
a vulgar phrafe) a da/bing way, Dr. P. anfwers with that 
clearuefs of conception and plainnefs of language for which 
his writings are remarkable. According to his method 
in. controverfy, he has arranged ‘different objeCtionable 
paflages in ‘ithe Age of Reafon” under diftinct heads, 
and has then. fubjoined his own -ftri€tures. and remarks. 
In the continuation of Letters to the French Philofophers, 
which treat onthe beft method of communicating moral in- 
ftruction to mati, on Hiftorical Evidence, and on the Evidence 
of a FutureState, feveral obfervations are made on the pro- 
minent principles of Deifm which certafmly merit attentions 
andwhich ferveasa refutation of feveral parts of Mr. Paine’s 
pamphlet: but, in the Letters toa Phi } nbeliever, 
Vor. IIl.No. 14- Ss * ~ whi 
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which form alfo 2 continuation of a former work, and 

are ttyled Part ITI, the expatriated Theologian comes to | 
cloie quarters with the Deift, fairly ee 
refuting him. Much has been already iaid gn this fubjed; 
» 28 we imagine that moft of our readers are tired of 
it, we will not follow Dr. P. in his arguments againft the 
fufficiency of the Light of Nature for the purpofe of moral 
inftruction ; on the Nature of Revelation ; on the Objeé& 
of Chriftianity; on Myftery, Miracl€s, and Prophecy; 
and in refutation of Mr. Paine’s ideas of the doétrines and 
principles of Chriltianity. Thefe fubjeéts-eccupy feven 
letters, which thofe who take an intereft in the controv 
will perufe for themfelves. It may be fuficient for us to 
offer the following fpecimen : 
_ © The following is a truly curious, and I believe a quite 


, Original argument of Mr. Paine’s on this fubject “« It is,” cf 


fays he, p. 13, “a contradiction in terms and ideas, to 
call any thing a revelation, that comes to we at fecond hand, 
either verbally or im writing. Revelation is neceffarily 
limited to the firft communication. After this it is only 
am account of fomething which that perfon fays was a re- 
velation made to sim, and though he may find himfelf obli- 
ged to believe it, it cannot be incumbent on me to believe’ 
itin the fame manner, for it was not a revelation made to 
pee ga only his word for it, that it was made'to 
$ A gre aN oz is not incumbent on Mr. Paint 
te believe perfon may tell him, and he 
credit to nothing but what nav hmnfelf, in sehiich S 
his faith will be reduced to a very {mall-compafs indeed. 
His pretence to a contradiftion in terms isa mere quibble. 
We:do:not fay, that the revelation made immediately to 
Mofes,. or to Chritt, is ftriGtly ing a revelation to ws. 
Bat if we fee fuificient reafon to believe that the revelation 
was made to them, we are properly fpeaking believers in 
revelation; and if the revelation, whatever it be, relate to 
the whole human race, as well 2s to the pesfon to | 
it-was immediately made, all mankind, Mé}*Paine him- 
tien to.vefpect it.” « .- 
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" 'The preface, by which this pamphlet is uthered to the. 
notice of the public by the Dodtor’s friend Mr. Lindfey, 
is ee Men interefting to be paffed in filence. Mr, 
lefs of the obloquy and feverity with which 
Dr. Prieftley has been treated, fteps forwards to vindié 
his fame ; to record the flattering marksof efteem wh 
he here received from the wife and good ;. and to lamént 
that narrow policy ahd perfecuting {pirit which made his 
native land uncomfortable to him, and forced him, at an 
advanced period of life, to encounter the billows of the 
Atlantic,—in order that He might obtain in the free States 
of Ameriea that calmnefs of mind which is eflential to 





oe then: and that tranquillity which is neceflary to phi+ 
lo 


ophical purfuits. Future hiitorians, we are confident, 
will record the emigration of this diitinguifhed Philofopher 
as difhonourable to’ his country. Periccurion, in all its 
forms, gratifies the malignity.of little minds, when their 
fears are alarmedy or their prejudices are attacked :—5ut 
fana pofteritas will always condemn it. 

Rumours were induftrioufly circulated that Dr. P. was 
received with coldnefs by the Americans, and that his fitu- 
ation among them was very uncomfortable. The reverfe 
appears to be the fa&t. In a letter, with an extra of 
which this preface concludes, dated the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, from Northumberland Town on a branch of the 
Sufquehanna, the place of his refidence, Dr. P. fays: 

s© You are concerned, as I apprehended you would be, 
at my fixing in this place, fo much out of the world as 
you actually take it to be. But had you. been here, you 
would not; I think, have advifed me to do any other than 

Thavedone, diftant as it is from my original views.” 

* Then follows a large fatisf detail of his reafons 
for declining the invitation to the Chemical Profefforthi 
at Philadelphia, which was made to him in the handfome 
manner, and was not for fome time after, if it be new, 
filled up, with a hope that he might change his determi- 
nation. He.then goes on : 

“ As ufefulnefs in other refpeéts, I really think it 
will eventually be greater in confequence of not immediate- 
ly forcing myfelf into a more publiefituation. My wri- 
{ngs which are now much inquired. after) ane were not 
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known or thought of before, will prepare the way for my 
preaching in Philadelphia, which I am determined upon, 
about two months the next winter. In the mean,time I 
fhall have a fmall cametepstion here, all the ho intelli- 
gent people in the place having agreed to join in building 
me a place of worfhip. We fhall firft build a {maller place, 
which may afterwards ferve for a dwelling-houfe, or a 
library-room, which we talk of eftablifhing, and after- 
wards to erect a place of fome elegance; the ground for 
which I have already fecured. This town not only will be, 
but even is, a place of greater refort than you may nage. 
And if we eftablifh a College here, Ido not think that I 
could any where be fixed to more advantage ; efpecially if 
it be confidered, that I have here the leifure for my purfuits 
that I could not have in a populous town, and the climate, 
&c. much fuperior to any thing near the coaft, in feveral 
important refpects.” ) 

. Dr. Prieftley is likely to become an ufeful character in 
America: religign, as well as {cience,- will probably be 
benefited by his exertions; and, as infidelity was at 
gaining ground, and * the Age of Reafon” had found ma- 
ny readers and admirers previoufly to hisarrival among the 
ciize:s of the United States, it may be deemed a happy 
circumflance that a man of his importance and fame in 


the rcpubiic of letters fhould come among them, to difplay 
the sr,uments for revealed religion, to inftru€t them on 
thisimportant fubjeét, and to counteraét the labours of a 
popular Deittical writer. 

The perfecuting and intolerant policy of paft ages ferved 
to people America :—thatof the prefent age may contri- 
bute to enlighten it. } 


tt 





Art. Il, Jntroducion to the New Teftament. By John David 
Michaelis, late Proteffor in the Univerfity of Gottingen, &c. 
Tranflated from the fuurth edition of the German, and Con» 
fiderably augmented with Notes explanatory and fupplemental, 
By Herbert Marfi, B. PD. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3Vols. 18s. fewed. Johnfon, &c. | 


HE preffure of temporary publications has con- 

ftrained us to with-hold our attention from of 
*work, much longer than its merits would otherwife ha 

wd 7” . allow e 
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ailéwed us to leave it unnoticed: but we now fit down 
with pleafure to difcharge dur duty, by reporting its va- 
huabie c ts. 

1¢:firft edition appeared in 1750, and was exhibited 
in an Englith tranflation’in 1761, under the title of « Ja- 
troduétory Le€tures ta the Sacred Books of the New Teflameit.” 
Of thefe Le€tures, on their obtaining a fecond impreflion, 
fome account was giveny:in which, while we beftowed on 
them the. commendation to which ‘they were entitled, we 
exprefied an intimation that probably fome of the Profef- 
for’s readers would deem his work too concift, and would 
Jament the very narrow limits to which he had confined 
himfelf. ‘This, indeed, both here and on the continent, 
was the genera! fentiment ; and we heard, with no little 
pieafure, that the learned author was induitnowly employ- 
ed in removing this objection, and in making the publi- 
cation more worthy of himfelf, and more fatista€tory to 
the facred critic and the theological ftudent. We hoped} 
as the jubi. quent editions in the original were confidera- 
bly improved, that fome Englifh tranflation would have 
been given of them; and it may be adduced as a proof 
that our taite for theology is on the decline, that, confider- 
ing the high and growing eftimation which this work 


' with its improvements excited abroad, it fhould come to 


a fourth edition in the German before it obtained a fecond 


‘an our oWn language. To Mr. Marfh our divines and 


{choiars are under peculiar obligations, for the Jabour 
which he has taken in fupplying w hat was fo much w anting 
in our theological libraries. 

We deem the contents of thefe volumes not only inter- 
efting in the higheft degree to believers, but we Confider 
them alfo as pébidliarty demanding the examination of in- 
fidels. The bafis of the Chriftian faith is’ here — to 
the bottom. ‘The inquiries which the profeffor has under- 
taken and profecuted, with equal fairnefs and ability, are 


fuch as honeft Deifts muft with to fee inftituted. He has 


fubmitted the books of the New Tcftament to the moft 
tigid ferutiny, and has made them pafs the ordeal of the . 
Severeft criticifm... Thus he has furnifhed materials net 
for a loofe but for a fubftantial vindication of the feripteres, 
and, by winnowing: the: chaff we the gern, he has 

™ «stamped 
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ftamped a double value on thofe parts which are undoubt- 
edly authentic. If we may give our opinion in this matter, 
we have reafon to think that the intereft of reyelation has 
been highly injured by endeavouring to affix, on every 
book and paffage of fcripture, an equal degree of authen- 
ticity ; when, in fact, the evidence varies, and thofe books, 
to which the ftrongeft objeCtions of unbelievers attach, 
are really the moft dubious parts of the facred canon. No 
critic im the fcriptures will pretend to fay, for inftance, 
that the Epiftle of Fude and the Apocalypfé are of equal au- 
thority with Paul’s Epifties; and if, inftead of putting 
them on a par with the univerfally acknowledged books of 
{cripture, they were clafled, as anciently, among the 
antilegomena, many of the arguments of infidels againft 
revelation would be overturned ; and much nonfenfe, un- 
der the form of prophecies, or pretended interpretations 
of prophecies, would be prevented. Confidering the na- 
ture of the evidence on which the truth of the Chriftian 
religion depends, and the manner in which the knowledge 
of its fais and doctrines has been tranfmitted to us, an 
inquiry into the authority and purity of the facred text is 
of the firft importance, and will be cherifhed by every 
clergyman who withes to be thoroughly perfuaded in his 
own mind, and is defirous of being able to defend as well 
as to preach the gofpel. 

To all who are thus difpofed, the publication before us 
will be in the higheft degree acceptable. Compared with 
the firft edition, it may be deemed a new wosk. The 
plan is greatly enlarged, the arrangement improved, the 
materials employed are more abundant, and the learning 
and critical acumen of the profeffor are more amply de- 
tailed; fo that it is fix times the fize of the firft edition. 
In addition to Michaelis’s text, the reader will find a value 
able body of fupplementary matter in Mr, Marth’s notes. 
The edition from which this tranflation is made was 

rinted in Germany in 1788, whence it appears that near-. 

y forty years slapled between the firft appearance and the 
completion of this ufeful work, during which period, 
from the gradual ripening of the Profeffor’s own judgment, 
from his having availed himfelf of the refearches and ftric- 
tures of others, and from the new treafures that were 
7. P% opened 
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ned to his examination, his fentiments on feveral points 
of biblical criticifm underwent a material revolution. The 
reader, however, as the tranflator reminds him, is not to 
expect difcuffions of controverted points in fpeculative 
theology. ‘This is not at all the profeffor’s objeét : which 
ig ‘ to explain, independent of fe&tor party, the Greck 
Teftament with the fame impartiality and unbiafied love of 
truth, with which a critic in profane literature would ex« 
amine the writings of an Homer or a Virgil.’ Such an 
undertaking is calculated to meet the fceptical doubts of 
the age; and it is fome prefumption in favour of the 
Chriftian religion, that the moft able and profound fcho- 
lars are its warmeft friends. , 

Mr. Marfh’s account of. this publication, and his review 
of the contents of that part of it which now appears, are 
fo well given, that we cannot do better than employ his 
own words : 

‘ The German original confifts of two quarto volumés, 
the firft of which contains an examination of the title, au- 
thenticity, infpiration, and language of the New Tefta- 
ment, the quotations from the Old ‘Teftament, the various 
readings, aticient verfions, and manufcripts of the Greek 
Teftament, the quotations of the fathers, critical and 
theological conje&ture, commentaries and editions of the 
Greek Teftament, accents and other marks of diftin@tion, 
with the aneient and modern divifions of the facred text. 
The fecond volume. contains a particular introduétion to 
each individual book of the New Teftament. 

* The firft part alone is now prefented to the Public in 
an Englith tranflation ; and that the reader may have fome 
_ motion of what he is to expeét from this learned work, I 
fhall give a fhort review of its contents. Each chapter 
fubdivided into fe&tions contains a feparate differtation on 
fome important branch of facred criticifm, in which there 
is united fuch a variety of matter, as would be fufficient, 
if dilated according to the ufual mode of writing, to form 
as many diftiné wablicitions. In the chapter which relates 
to the authenticity of the New Teftament, the evidence 
both external and internal is arranged in fo clear and intel- 
on a manner, as to afford conviction even to thofe, 
who have never engaged in theological inquiries: and the 
experienced critic will find the fubjet in fo full and com- 
prehenfive a manner, that he will probably pronounce it 

the 
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the moft complete effay on the -authenticity’of ‘the New 
Teftament that ever was publithed.. The chapter which 
relates to the infpiration of the New Teftament, contains’ 
a_ variety of. very fenfible and judicious remarks; and) 
though the intricacy of the fubject has fometimes invol- 
ved our author in obicurity, yet few writers will be found 
who have examined it with more exaétnefs. The language 
of the New. Teftament is analyfed in:the fourth chapter 
wit) all the learning and ingenuity, for which our author: 
is fo eminently diftinguifhed ; . the different fources of its 
peculiar expreffions he has diftin@ly pointed out, :and ar-" 
anged under their refpective heads: ‘and though he ap-' 
pears to have fometimes fallen into error, in the applica- 
tion of rules to particular cafes, yet no objection can be 
made to the priaciples themfelves. In the fifth chapter," 
where he examines the paflages which the Apoftles and 
Evangeliits have quoted from the Old Teftament, he takes 
a dillinct .view. of the feveral parts ofthe inquiry, and 
confiders. whether thefe quotations were made immediately 
from the Septuagint, or .7>ve tranilations of the Hebrew,’ 
whether their. application is literal or typical, and whether: 


the facred writers did not fometimes accommedate to their” 


prefent purpofe expreflions and paflages, which in them-- 
felves related: to different fubjeéts.. In the fixth chapter,’ 
which contains an account of the various readings’ of the’ 
Greck Teftament,. he fhews the different caufes “which” 
gave them birth, and deduces clear and certain rules to 
guide us in the choice of that whichis genuine : he enters? 
tully and-completely into his fubjeét, and fhews himfelf'a 
perfect matter of the art of criticiim. The feventh chap=* 
ccr, swhich .contains a review of the ancient verfions of’ 
the New Te{tament, is not only critical, but hiftorical, 
and comprifes in.itfelf fuch a variety of information, as! 
males it diilicult to determine, whcther it moft éxcels in’ 
affordiag entertainment or conveying- inftruétion.” The‘ 
cighth chapter relates td the Greek manufcripts, and after’ 
iome previous diflertations in regard to the fiibje€ in ge-* 
neral, contains a critical and hiftorical account of ‘all’ the’ 
manuicripts of the Greek Leftament, which have been’ 
hitherto collated, This: is a fubje&, which miuft be- 
highly interctting to every ‘mat engaged in faered criticifm, 
7 and 
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and I may venture to pronounce, that whatever expedta- 
tions,the reader may form upon this head, he wiil find 
them fuily ate by our learned author. ‘The quota- 
tions from the New Teftament in the works of ecclefiaiti- 
¢al writers, form the:fubje¢t of inquiry in the eighth 
chapter, in- which our‘author examines the various modes, 
in which it is fuppofed that thefe quotations were made, 
and, confiders how tar they were :nade from mere memory, 
and how far we may comider them as fait!fui tranfcupts 
from the manufcripts of the New Teitament, which tae 
writers refpectively ufed. Having thus examined the text 
of the Greek Teftament,. its various readings, and the 
three. grand fources, from which they. muft be drawn, 
nain¢ly, the Greek manufcripts, the ancient verfions, and 
the quotations in the works of ecclefiaftical writers, he 
proceeds, in the tenth chapter, to examine fuch readings, 
as either aré, or have been introduced into the facred text 
on mere conjecture. He allows that critical emendations, 
which have no reference to points of doétrine, _ are tome- 
times allowable ; but he highly inveighs againft theologi- 
cal conjecture, and maintains that it is inconfiftent to 
adopt the New Teftamient, as the ftandard of belief and 
manners, and yet to aflert the privilege of rejecting or al- 
tering, without authority, whatever contradicts a previ- 
oufly. afflumed hypothefis. He is of? opinion that there is 
no»medium between adopting in general the doctrines 
which the New Teftament literally contains, and rejecting 
the whole as an improper criterion of faith. The eleventh 
chapter contains only a chronological account of ‘the au- 
thors who have collected various readings to the Greek 
Feftament: but the twelfth chapter contains a ex- 
céllent review of all the critical editions of the Greek 
Teftament from the’ year 1514, when the Complutenfian 
was printed, down to the prefent time. He likewife con- 
fiders the imperfections, which have hitherto attended 
fuch editions as are printed with various readings, and 
delivers the plan, and the rules, .on which a edi- 
tion, according to his opinion, fhould be formed. ‘The 
laft. chapter, which relates to the marks of diftinétion in 
the Greek ‘Teftament, and the divifions which have been 
made at different times in the facred.text, will be moft in- 
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terefting to thofe; who ate engaged in the examination ‘of 
Greek manufcripts :° bat as many praétical rules ate de- 
duced from the itiquiry, it will be likewife of;impo 
to every man who is employed in the ftudy of divinity‘at 
large’ ‘ 
‘After having thus briefly ftated the various ‘and intereft- 
ing difeuffions on which Michaelis has employed himfelf 
in this Introduction to the New Teftament. Mr. ° pro- 
ceeds to fpeak of himfelf, and of the manner in which he 
has executed the office of tranflator, and Englifh editor. 
For the liberties which he has taken with the original, he 
affigris good reafons; and a are fuch as the author; 
could he poffibly fee them, muft approve: Few tranfla- 
tors have taken more pains with a work thah Mr. M. has 
with this; and few have fpoken with more modefty and — 
diffidence of their own labours : ; “<< 
‘ With refpect to the tranflation, though its merits or 
demerits muft be determined by the public, it may not be 
improper to explain in a few words the plan, on which I 
have proceeded. As the ftructure of the German periods 
is widely different from that of the Englifh, and the ftyle 
of our author, notwithftanding his confumate erudition, 
is not-only devoid of elegance, which is unneceffary in 
critical difquifitions, but is in general harfh and uncouth, 
‘a literal tranflation of. this learned ‘work would have been 
unavoidably offenfive. to an Englifh ear. «In tranflating 
the works of a Wieland or a Roufleau, a deviation from 
the original would: be wholly uripardonable, “becanfe it is 
the buiinefs of a tranflator not only to convey the fenti- 
ments of his author, bit to preferve if erp beden | 
- drefs, in which they are difplayed. © But whe 


<< 


neither beauty tior even neatnefs is vifhible, it ceafes to be 
a duty to retain the peculiarities, which «in a tranflation 
would be ftill greater blemifhes, than’in ‘the original. I 
have feldom therefore given a clofe tranflation, except in 


tniatters of verbal critifm, and have been 
obliged to new-model whole périods. riesonners oe 
ever the ftriéteft attention to the fenfe and {pirit of the 
Ss ges which after a refidence of five years in a German 
Univerfity, [hive lefs teafon to fear that Lhave miftaken, 
“than that in confequetice “of a long abfence from my na- 
‘ tive 
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tive county, I may have been fometimes guilty of incor- 
rectnefs in the ftyle of the tranflation. . A writer, who by 
long habit is more familiarized with a forcign than with his 
native language, infenfibly adopts. its modes of expreflion ; 
and it is and even probable that this very citcum- 
ftance may have often led me into the error which i have 
itudioufly endeavoured to avoid. I hope, however, to be 
favoured with the indulgence of the learned, and if this 
publication fhould be deemed worthy of a fecond edition, 
to. which the merits of the author though rict of the tranf- 
Jator are juftly entitled, every improvement that may be 
propofed will be thankfuily accepted, and carefully notced. 
Another alteration which I have taken the liberty to make 
is, that: have transferred to the margin a variety or re- 
iferences that are placed in the text of the original, Becaufe 
-they wholly interrupt the fluency of the itylé: but I have 
deviated from this rule wherever the quotations themfelves 
form :the fubje& of difcourfe. I have likewife divided 
. the work into chapters as well as fections, though the lat- 
ter divifion alone is admitted into the original, which, 
though more convenient in quoting from this introduction, 
occafions frequent confufion in thie ftudy of the work it- 
felt.’ : 
. “Not contented with endeavouring to make the text of 
the learned Michaelis er to the advantage in an 
/Englith drefs, Mr. Marth has faithfully examined every 
. quotation, has -correéted numerous errors in the original, 
and, ‘having himfelf deeply quaffed at the fountaim of ‘fa- 
«redcriticifm, has been enabled to fabjoin fuch a rich fup- 
9 plement of. notes, as fome German divine any probabiy 
e inal 
work; ince, without them, notwithftanding ieee 
merit and celebrity, it is farfrom complete ;—yct, it niuft 
vibe acknowledged that many of them are lefs necefflary ‘to 
: who are acquainted with Gerinan literature thai to 


“the! ity of Englith fcholars. 


-. Khe qualifications of Mr. ‘Marth for the work that he 
~dhas undertaken, and the manner in which he has e¥ecuted 


° jit, may be gathered from the remainder of his perfpicuous 
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than was neceflarys and that in a manner. which cannot 
fail to prepoflefs every judicious reader in his favour. 

« When | firft engaged in the prefent tranflation, | had 
no other obje& in view, than to prefent the public with a 
faihful copy of the original. But being at that time par- 
ticularly employed in the ftudy of theology, I was led by 
curiofity, or a thirft of knowledge, not only to examine 
the numerous paflages, whether of the Hebrew Bible or 
Greek Teftament, of writers ancient or modern, Afiatic 
or European, to which our author referred, but likewife to 
read with attention the moft celebrated works, in- which 
the various points were diicuffied, that are the fubjeéts of 
the preient introduction. From thefe inquiries there re- 
iulted a variety of obfervations, which I committed to pa- 
per, with references to the German original, becaufe at 
that time had no other object in view, than my own in- 
ftru€tion. Where the matter was too. extenfive to be com- 








prifed in afmall compafs, | noted down the volume and | | 


the page, in the author or authors, in which it was.treat- 
ed at large,. that I might know in future where I fhould 
‘ feek for information, if ever I had leifure or inclination 
to profecute the inquiry. . Having coileéted in this manner 
from various fources a number of materials, which ferved 
either to illuftrate our author’s introduétion where it was 
obicure, to correct it where it feemed erroneous,' or to 
fupply what appeared to be defective, with vouchers and 
authorities for each obfervation, I thought it might be of 
‘ ufe to the reader, if I adapted them to > Englith tran{- 
lation, and fubjoined them as an appendix to each volume. 
They will fave him, at leaft, the trouble of colleéting 
materials for himfelf, which would be attended with no 
inconfiderable labour, and enable him to turn at. onee, 
withoyt either trouble or lofs of time,.to the volume and 
the page of each author, where he will find more le 
information than can be contained in the.com a 
note. Of thefe references there .are feveral ands, 
and that the reader may never be at a lofs in referring to 
the quoted authors, | have in general at the firft quotation 
iven the fuil title of the et and if it has gone through 


everal editions, I have always mentioned that, which | 
particularly meant. To the notes, which are formed * 
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the plan above defcribed, I have added others of a differs 
ent kind. Ihave in general given extraéts from the Ger: 
a man works to which our author refers, efpecially from his 
| Orientalifche and Exegetifche Bibliothek, becaufe thefe are 
: inacceflible to moft Englith readers, and our author is 
frequently more ‘concife than he otherwife would have 
been, on the prefumption that the laft-mentioned work in 
particular is in the hands of thofe who read his Introduc- 
tion. And fince feveral very important publications in 
bidlicai criticifm, by Alter, Adler, Birch, Miinter, &c. 
have made their appearance, fince the laft edition of our 
autho?’s Introduétion, and contain very valuable materials, “ 
‘with which he would have enriched his own work, if he 
had publifhed only three years later, ‘I have endeavoured, 
‘as far as my imperfect knowledge of the fubjeét would 
permit, to communicate under each refpective head, the 
information which could not be conveyed by our author 
himfelf.- I have likewife occafionally introdticéd, in the 
body of the notes, fome fhort differtations on fubjetts of 
facred criticifm, sefpecially in the chapters which relate to 
the ancient verfions, the manufcripts, and the editions of 
‘the ‘Greek Teftament. i i 
~ © 'Thefe are the additions, which I have ventured to 
‘Yay before the public, as an appendix to the original work 
ot: Michaelis, and for which perhaps T fhould requeft the 
indulgence’ of the public. 1 candidly own that I com- 
menced the prefént undertaking, without that knowledge 
“atid experience in facred criticilm, which I ought to have 
“poffefied. My knowledge of Oriental languages extends 
‘no futthet, than to enable me ‘to make outa paflage 
‘the help of a grammar and a lexicon ; nor‘had the other 
“branthes of theological leatning ‘engaged my attention, 
when I firft entered’‘on the work, which I now deliver to 
‘the public. “Confined by ficknefS in a foreign country, I 
“fought ‘rather to amufe and to inftruét myfelf, than to edify 
mankind ; but as Ihave altered my original plan, and pre- 
fumeto publith the fruits of my refearches, | muft hopethat 
induftry has in fome meafure fupplied the deficiencies of 
knowledge. ' Perhaps it will be thought to favour of i 
fumption, that I have often ventured’ to ‘call in quefti 
the epinions of out author: ‘but as rio man is ¢xempt a 
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the danger of miftake, and neither the moft profound 
erudition nor the cleareft underftanding can at all times 
fecure us from error, it may be naturally expedted that 
various paflages even in the writings of Michaelis muft be 
liable to objection. Though imprefled with the moft pro- 
found veneration for the memory of a man, who is now 
mo more, .of a man, who’s name will be ever uttered 
with refpect, as long as learning isan obje& of eftecm, 

the duty, which we owe to truth, is fuperior to that 
which can be claimed by the greateft names, or the moft 
exalted characters. | Unbiafled therefore by prejudice, 
and with a freedom, to which every writer is entitled, I 
have carefully examined the affertions and opinions of our 
author, and wherever a appeared to be erroneous, I 
have ftated, as clearly as I was able, the reafons which 
induced me to diffent. I fubmit however the whole to the 
decifion of the reader; and whatever miftakes I have made, 
for in a.work of fuch extent as the prefent, miftakes are 
unavoidable, I fhall not be afhamed, as foon as they are 
pointed out with coolnefs and candour, to acknowledge 
and retract them. : 

« Laftly, I muft beg leave to caution thofe, who com- 
(pare the German original with the Englith tranflation, and 
find that the references to the quoted authors are fome- 
times different in the latter, with refpe& to the figures de- 
noting the volume or the page, the chapter or the verie, 
-not immediately to conclude that, the references in the 
-tranflation are erroneous. For as I have at all times con- 
fulted.the quoted authors, I have tacitly corrected the Erra- 
ta of the German original, which are more, numerous, 
-than any man. would imagine, who was not concerned in 
literary publications. In this refpec& therefore the tranfla- 

tion has an advantage over the original itfelf.’ aban 
_ .The.preface concludes with the tranflator’s thanks to the 
Univeriity of Cambridge for its liberal affiftance in defray- 
ing the expences of this publication ; in foing which, that 
-learned body has exprefled its high opinion of the ability of 
the tranilator and 7 the utility of the work. — 
_ _ -This.edition commences, like the firft, with fome brief 
obfervations on the title ufually prefixed to the Chriftian 
feriptures, Kaine Diatheke, which the Profeffor would pt 
pty ; + perty 
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Introduftion to the New Teftament.- «Rig 
perly tranflate New Covenant, rather than New Teftament; 
and of which, though it was given early to this collection, 
the precife date cannot be afcertained. ‘This is of little im- 
portance: but it is effential, towards eftablifhing the rruthof 
our religion, toevince the antiquity and authenticity of thofe 
books which contain its hiftory and doétrines. ‘The Profeffor 
enters on this duty, under the perfuafion that it is moré 
neceffary than the proof of their infpiration would be. 
We agree with him, ‘and were furprized at finding his 
tranflator and annotator cherifhing a doubt of this pofition. 
Mr. Marth, in the note to Vol. I. p. 72 of the text (fee 
Vol. I. p. 377 at the bottom) obferves ‘that truth is not 


- affe&ted by the inftability of the vehicle in which it is con- 


veyed. Could it be proved that the books of the New 
Teftament were not written by the perfons to whom they 
are aferibed, it would be no neceflary confequence that 


the religion itfelf were a forgery. The truth of Chriftia- 


hity might fubfift without a fingle record; for who would 
tindertake to demonftrate, that if the New Teftament were 
annihilated, our religion would therefore ceafe to be trae?” 
Perhaps nobody :—but what then ? It may be true that 
Jefuis appeared in the ezftern part of the world néarly eigh- 
teen centuri¢s ago, accompanied ‘with alf the undoubted 
teftimoniels of a divine miffion, preaching the moft pure 
doétrine : but this cannot become matter of ‘knowledge, 
much lefs of truth, to us, unlefs it be faithfully recorded 
or miraculoufly tranfmitted. An unit ted feties of 
miracles and infpiration would, no doubt, fuperfedé the 

of written evidence : but, when the former ceafe, 
the latter is effential; and it is requifite that it be pure anid 
authentic, in otder to give the recorded religion its due in- 
fluence 6n pofterity. “It may not neceffarily follow, 4s 
Mr. Marth remarks, that, if it could be proved that the 
books of the N. T. were not written by the perfons to 
whom.they are afcribed, the religion iefele be forge- 


ty: fuch a proof, however, would create a fufpicion which 
no ingenuity nor eloquence in its preachers would be able 
to remove from the minds of men. To the Jews who faw 
and heard Jefus, the evidence of their eyes and ears might 
fuffice to‘convince them of his divine miffion: but, to pro- 
duce and perpetuate faith in us who have not feen nor 

%. : heard, 
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heard, the genuinenefs of the teftimony,muft be apparent, 
Prove the facred book to be 2 forgery, orto be written, by 
perfons who borrowed the names of. Evangelifts and, Apo- 
ftles, and the fuperftruCture.of faith falls to the ground. 
We make thefe firitures on Mr. Marth’s argument, as we 
deem it erroneous and pernicious in its tendency, as well 
as foreign to the proper ground of inquiry. Ye 
* We return to Prof Michaclis, whofe great object is to 
afcertain and to demonftrate the authenticity and. the.ge- 
nuine text of the facred books. After.haying noticed Eufe, 
bius’s threefold divificn of the N. T. into Omologoumera ot 
books univerfally acl:nowledged to be ‘genuine, Antilegos 
mena* or doubtful, and Nod?a or {purious; having -re- 
minded his readers that his inquiry is confined to the Ho, 
mo mena, and of courfe that his arguments. and 
deductions in favour of fcripture refpeét them; he, pro- 
ceeds : ; 

¢ Thefe Homologoumena we receive as the genuine 
works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Paul, for 
the fame reafons as we believe the writings. to be genuine, 
which are afcribed to Thucydides, Xenophon, Pol ybius, 
Cicero, Czfar, Livy, &c. namely, becaufe they 
have been received as fuch without contradidtion 
from the earlieft ages, when it was eafy to obtain the beft 
information, and becaufe they contain nothing which ¢x- 
cites the f{malleft fufpicion of the contrary, In fact this 
argument when applied to the facred writings is much 
ftronger, than when-applied to the greateft part of profane 
writers, fince the teftimonies alledged to.fupport the aur 
thenticity of the New Teftament come i nearer the 
times, in which its authors lived, than thofe adduced 
in favour of many Greek and Roman claflics, whofe autho- 
tity was never doubted. And thefe were . cad originally 
| only 
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* Mr. Marth takes norice in his note that ‘ Eufebins has beer frequently cen- 
fured for having ufed Amtilegomera ina ery indeterminate maiwer, fometimes 
as oppofed both 10 Ouologrumena and Norha, at. other umes as comprehending 
the latter. Perhaps he cannot wholly be refcued from the clarge of inaccuracy ; 
but if we refiect that the notions expreiied by the words ‘genuine’ and * {pa- 
riqus’ refembie two fixed points, and that conveyed by the term ‘uncertain, 
@ moveabie po.nt that vibrates between them, it is:no wonder if its relation 
varies in proportion as it approaches to, or a the one ‘to the other” 
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onfy by a fingle nation, and in a fingle corner of the world, 
while the New Teftament was read, and received as ge- 
muine in three quarters of the globe, by its adverfaries as 
well as by its friends, in countries the moft remote, and 
moft different from each other in language and manners, 
acknowledged in every Chriftian community as a work of 
the Apoftles and Evangelifts, not only by the orthodox 
Chriftians, but alfo by thofe, who diffented from the efta- 
lifhed rule of faith, with this only difference that the lat- 
ter, at the fame time that they acknowledged the writings 
in general to be genuine, contended that certain paflages 
were corrupted: till a fet arofe in the eaftern part of Afia, 
a fect ignorant of the Grecian literature and language, 
which thought proper to pronounce the New Teftament 
to be {fpurious, becaufe the precepts of the Gofpel con- 
tradicted the tenets of their philofophy. But if thefe writ- 
ings were forged in the period, that elapfed between the 
death of the Apoftles, and the ,earlieft evidence for their 


authenticity, how was it poflible to introduce them at once 


into the various Chriftian communities, whofe connection 
was intercepted by diitance of place, and difference of ‘lan- 
guage ? And thofe difciples of the Apoftles which were 
itill alive would furely not have failed to dete& and con- 
fute fo glaring an impofture.” 

To this we may add the Profeffor’s portrait of St. Paul 
as a writer : 

‘ The writings of St. John and St. Paul difcover marks 
of an original genius, that no imitation can ever attain, 
which always betrays itfelf by the very labour exerted to 
cover the deception ;.and if we confider attentively the 
various qualities that compofe the extraordinary charaéter 
of the latter Apoftle, we thall find it to be fuch, as no art 
could ever imitate.. His mind overflows with fentiment, 
yet he never lofes fight of his principal obje&t, but hurried 
on. by the rapidity of thought difclofes frequently in the 
middle a conclufion to be made only at the end. Toa 
profound knowledge of the Old Teftament he joins the 
acutenefs of philofophical wifdom, which he difplays in 
applying and expounding the facred writings; and his ex- 
planations are therefore fometimes fo new and unexpected, 
that fuperficial obfervers might be tempted to fuppofe them 

Vor. III. 7. Vu erroneous. 
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erroneous: ‘The. fire of his genius, and his inattention to 
pl occafion frequently a twofold obfcurity, “he being 
oftentoo concife to be underftoad except by thofe to whom 
he Spee wrote, and not, feldom,on the other hand 
fo full of his fubjet, as to produce Jong and difficult pa- 
renthefis, and a repetition of the fame. word even in dif- 
ferent fenfes, . With a talent for iryny and fatire he unites 
the moft refined fenfibility, and tempers the feverity of 
his cenfures by expreflions of tendernefs and affection ; 
nor does he ever forget in the vehemence of his zeal the 
rules of modefty and decorum. | He is a writer in fhort 
of fo fingular and wonderful a compofition, that it would 
be difficult to find a rival. ‘That truly fenfible and fagae 
cious philofopher Locke was. of the. fame opinion, and 
contended that St. Paul was without an equal.’ . 
_ We would alfo refer our readers toMr.) Marth’s ‘note 
refpecting the genuinenefs of Paul’s Epittles, p> 368 af 
Vol. I. note.1 to § 10. 

Some Chriftians may not exactly -approve the manner 
in which M. Michaelis here treats the do€trine of infpira- 
tion. He offers no,definition of the term ; and aware of 
the difficulties which attend the fubject, he does not em- 
barafs himfelf by attempting, as often has been -done, to 

rove too much. So far is he from afferting the infpiration 
of all the Evangelifts, that- he contends for doubting it in 
the cafesof Mark and Luke, and for allowing to their Gaf- 
pels the errors to which other hiftories are liable., To re- 
move the diffonance obfervable in the evangelical hiftorians, 
barmonies haye beea invented: but, after the utmoft la- 
bour it has been found impoflible to prevent the vibration 
of fome difcordant ftrings ; and it is {urely a queftion wor- 
thy of the confideration of divines, whether difficulties 
and objections. have not been created by extending infpi- 
ration too far, and whether the Chriftian religion will not 
ftand on furer ground by only proving the integrity of the 
Evangelifts? . 

Our author does not go fo far as this. . He argues for 
a degree of infpiration, but he is not fufficiently explicit 
to enable us with precifion to {tate his full opinion on the 
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¢ Though the Gofpels of Mark and Luke were not in- 
{pired, they would retain their real excellence, and remain 


_ indifpenfable to every chriftian. If St. Luke had not re- 


corded events, which are unnoticed by the other Evange- 
lifts, we fhould have been ignorant of many important ar- 
ticles in the hiftory of Chriit, and that of Joha the Bap- 
tift.:- Even the comméticement of his miniftry, and the 

ar of his death, could without the Gojpel of St. Luke 

determined with no precifion. His Acts of the Apof- 
tles is one of the beit written hiftorical books, either of 
the Old or New Teitament; and if we-had been deprived 
of this document, we fhould not only have remained 
without knowledge of the rife and progrefs of the primi- 
tive church, a matter of great confequence in determining 
the truth of our religion, but without the means of ex- 
plaining the Epifties of St. Paul, on which the Acts of, 
the Apoftics throw the cleareft light. Could therefore any 
one demonftrate, that St. Luke wrote without infpiration, 
and fimply as a careful: hiftorian according to the plan 
which he: propofes in his preface, I fhould {till read his Gof-, 
pel, and Acts of the Apoftles with the fame attention as 
at prefent: and we fhould have the particular advantage of 
being freed from difficulties, which are almoft intfur- 
mountable. The chief hiftorical objections which are 
drawn from profane authors have refped to St. Luke ; and 
if we can refolve to abandon the infpiration of his writings, 
as well as thofe of St. Mark, we fhall effentially ferve the 
caufe of our religion, and difarm our adverfaries at once, 
by depriving them of that pretext, to deny the truth of 
Chriftianity, which they derive from contradictions not 
wholly to be removed.’ : 

It is impofhible for us to attend this learned writer, in 
our notice of this work, through his numerous remarks 
on the language of the N. T. which is in Hebrew Greek, 
like that of the Septuagint, tinétured with Hebraifms, 
Rabbinifms, Syriafms, Chaldaiims, Arabifms, Latinifms, 
&c. In tracing thefe various i/ms, he has beftowed great 
labour and perfeverance; and if, in fome inftances, we 
cannot, any more than his annotator, fubcribe to the juft- 
nefs of his {tri€tures, yet we muft pronounce his Introduc- 

tion 
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tion to be a book which muft contribute, in a peculiar ’ 
degree, to a right and accurate underftanding of the 
N. T. : 


We mutt pafs over much valuable matter on the fubjeQ& 
of quotations, in order to proceed to the chapter on the 
various readings of the N. T. 

The Autographa, or original MSS. of the feveral books. 
of the N. T. written by the Apoftles themfelves, or by 
their amanuenfes, have long ago been loft. The MSS. 
which now exift: are only copies from them, or rather 
copies from copies; for none can now be produced which 
were written previoufly to the fixth century,—and per- 
haps, as the Profeffor fays, none fo early. On the lofs 
of thefe Autographa, the following judicious obfervations 
are made: 

¢ What benefit fhould we derive from the poffeffion of 
thefe manufcripts, or what inconvenience do we fuftain 
from their lofs ? No critic in claffical literature inquires 
after the original of a profane author, or doubts of the 
, authenticity of Cicero’s offices, becaufe the copy is no 
_ longer extant, which Cicero wrote with his own hand. 
An antiquarian, or collector of ancient records, will 
hardly maintain that the probability of thefe books being 
genuine is inferior to the probability that a record in his 
pofleflion of the twelfth century is an authentic document 
of that period; for though his record is only fix hundred 
years old, and the works of Cicero are thrice as ancient, 
we are more expofed to impofiticn in the former inftance, 
as the forgery of antiquities is often praétifed by thofe, 
whofe bufineis and profit is to lead the curious into error. 
But fuppofing that the original manufcripts of -Cicero, 
Cefar, Paul, and Peter were now extant, it would be 
impoilible to decide whether they were fpurious, or whe- 
ther they were actually written by the hands of thefe au- 
thors. The cafe is different with refpe& to perfons, who 
have lived in the two laft centuries, whofe hand writing is 
known, with which a copy in queftion may be compared 
and determined ; but we have no criterion, that can be 
applied to manufcripts fo old as the Chriftian wera. Yet 
admitting that thefe original writings were extant, that 
we had pofitive proofs of their authenticity, and, what is 
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ftill more, that the long period of feventeen centuries had 
left the colour of: the letters unfaded, ftill they would be 
no infallible guide in regard to the various readings. Mif- 
takes of writing are frequently found in the copy, which 
proceeds from an author himfelf; in the publication of 
various works I have difcovered, from revifing the printed 
fheets, errors in the fuppofed correét manufcript that was 
fent to the printer, and the fame inaccuracies might have 
happened to the copyift employed by St. Paul. ‘The late 
Reifk has fhewn with very convincing arguments that the 
copy of Abulfeda’s Geography, in the univerfity library 
at Leyden, is written with Abulfeda’s own hand, yet in 
fome cafes we juftly prefer the reading of other manu- 
fcripts, where the author feems to have committed an er- 
rory which was afterwards corre€ted in the publication of 
the work. But as the letters of the autographa muft have 
been rendered illegible by length of time, they would af- 
ford no critical affiftance in deciding on doubtful read- 
ings.’ ae 
he confequence of the manner in which the facred text 
has been tran{mitted to us, various readings are unavoida- 
ble ; and it has been the bufinefs of fcripture critics to 
lay down rules by which the blunders, or the wilful alter- 
ations, of copyiits may be detected, and the true reading 
in corrupted places reftored. The laft feétion of this 
valuable chapter contains general rules for this —_ 
deduced from the preceding inquiries and difcuflions. 
Nothing can excel the manner in which the Profeffor 
treats his fubje€t; and every one, who believes in the 
divine origin of the Chriftian religion, mutt praife that 
fcholar who confumes the midnight oil in endeavouring to 
reftore to purity the facred text. As to our printed copies 
of N. T. they are far from being correct. 

‘ No art, (fays the Profeffor,) has contributed to the 
tapid propagation of eiror, as well as of truth, in an high- 
er degree than the art of printing. A miftake committed 
by a copyift was confined to a fingle manufcript, but the 
errors, of which the firft editors of the New Teftament 
were guilty, were transferred at once to a thoufand copies 
difperfed in every part of Europe, and this number was foon 
augmented to an hundred thoufand by means of the fub- 

fequent 





"a fcience generally taught by itfelf, and of which the ac» 
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fequent editions, to which they ferved as models. It is 
abfurd therefore to contend that we fhould abide by our 
printed text; for this is to aflert that no reading can be 
genuine, which was not preferred by Erafmus or the Spa- 
nifh editors at the beginning of the fixteenth century, and 
in the. infancy of criticifm, when it is known that Eraf- 
mus was guilty. of unpardonable careleflnefs and. precipi- 
tation in his edition of the New Teftament. But this 
aflertion can proceed from ao one who is not entirely defti- 
tute of learning, or to {peak in the language of the apoca+ 
lypfe, who has not the feal of ignorznce om his forehead.’ 


(To be continued.} 





Aut. IL. The Elements and PraGice of Rigging and Seaman pip, 
illuitrated with Engravings. gto. 2 Vols. 4l. 4% Boards, 
Steel, Towerhill. 

O a nation like Great Britain; at once commercial 
and: warlike, the profperity and interefts,of which 
are fo connected with the arts of navigation and naval 
tactics, few ftudies are of more real importance, or are 
more properly the objects of public encouragement,. than 
the fubject of the work which we are now to examine. 

‘Lhe volumes contain a methodical arrangement and de- 

feription of the various branches of feamanfhip, the me- 

thed of keeping a fhip’s reckoning excepted ; which being 


quirement is but in a {mall degree dependant on other 
nautical knowledge, the omiflion is of. lefs confequence; 
and does not affeét the principal purpofe of the work; 
which is to explain the method of rigging, and the ma- 
nagement of veffels. 

In the preface, the publifher calls himfelf the fofer pa- 
rent. of this work, and acknowledges his obligations to 
diftinguifhed characters in the Britifh navy, and to, liber- 
al naval artifts,’ for communications and affiftance: but, 
on naval tactics, he profefles to have principally followed 
French authors :——whence it may naturally be inquired 
whether the French are better verfed in naval taétics than 
the Britifh, among whom he obferves ¢ the naval arts are 

indigenous.’ 
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indigenous.’ To this queftion,. we would anfwer, with- 
out hefitation, that we by no means believe the rivals of 
Great Britain to be poffeffed of fuch fuperiority: But in | 
this inftance, at leaft, they muft be allowed the merit of 
having been more communicative than the Britifh, and 
confequently of having contributed more to the general 
knowledge of this branch of feamanthip. 

’ As naval tactics occupy a confiderable portion of thefe 
volumes, they might with propriety have been noticed’ in 
the title page. 

The fubjeé& firft treated is the practice of maft-making ; 
which is very fully defcribed, and in which is included 
bow-fprits and yards ; with an alphabetical lift and expla- 
nation of the technical terms relative to them. At the 
end of this fection, is a table of the dimenfions of mafts 
and yards in fhips of all rates in the royal navy, and like- 
wife in the different kinds of veflels employed in. the 
merchant fervice. _ | 

After mafts, follows the defcription of the method of 
making ropes, anchors, fails, and blocks ; to each of which 
is prefixed an explanation of the technical terms. ufed_in 
that art, alphabetically arranged. : 

Thefe arts, each of them being a diflin@ occupation, 
practifed by thofe who make it their fole employment, 
are not often among the fludies of the practical feaman ; 
who, in general, is fatisfied with the flight acquaintance 
that he makes with them while in purfuit of knowledge , 
which is more effential to qualify him for the duties of his 
profeffion. Many cafes, nevethelefs, occur, in which the 
want of information in thefe branches would be a misfor- 
tune ; and a work, which mzy occafionally be confulted 
for inftruction on thefe points, is a very confiderable con- 
venience to thofe who may nut think it neceffary to ftudy 
them. It muft, however, be obferved that a defcription 
and explanation of the conftruction of pumps would have 
been of more ufe ; and it might have been introduced ina 


work of this kind, with as much propriety as the art of 

making blocks or anchors. _ 
Nearly all the remaining part of the firft volume relates 
to rigging. In this divifion, we have no lefs than three 
alphabetical 
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alphabetical lifts ; one, to explain the terms ufed in rigging; 
a fecond, to explain the methods of knotting,, fplicing, 
ferving, &c.; and the third, under the denomination of 
neceffary ropes and various operations incidental to rigging. 
In thefe, as likewife in the former lifts, we find many of 
the explanations copied from Falconer. In the felection 
of the terms for explanation, fome negligence appears; 
for there can be little occafion, in a a of maft- 
making, to introduce in the lift fuch explanations as ‘ bow, 
the rounding of a fhip’s fide forward,’ and * drai/, a rope 

ufed to haul up the fail.’ 
After a defcription of fitting and preparing the rigging, 
according to the method practifed in the rigging-houfes, 
and of the mode of rigging a fhip, we find four plates, 
well contrived to thew diftinctly, iit, the ftanding rigging ; 
ad, the running figging ; 3d, the fore and aft fails; and, 
4th, the fquare fails, of a 20 gun fhip. Thefe defigns 
are taken from Lefcallier’s Traite au Greement, but are.im- 
proved in the exécution. The fecond plate would have 
appeared with more advantage, if the top-gallant braces 
had been fingle ; which we belicve, is the modern prac- 
tice in rigging {mall fhips. Ae 
At the end of the firft volume is a fet of plates, moftly 
taken from Lefcallier, reprefenting many of the differ- 
ent kinds of foreign veffels; with a fhort defcription of 

each. 

The fecond volume contains the theory and the praétice 
» of working fhips ; a treatife on naval tactics; a chapter of 
mifcellaneous articles; arid tables of the dimenfions of 

ftanding and running rigging. ee ae 
Previoufly to entering on the theory of working fhips, 
an explanation of fome of the terms ufed in feamanthip 
is inferted. Here again we find moft of the articles ta- 
ken almoft literally from Falcon:r’s Di€tionary. We by 
no means difapprove the writer’s confulting that authori- 
ty; for in refpeét to naval matters, we belicve, there is 
none better in any language: but we cannot forbear ex- 
prefling our’ furprife that the publifher, who, in his pre- 
face, fo readily acknowledges his obligations to French 
authors, fhould have omitted to mention an Englifh work 
from which he has derived: {uch confiderable affiftance. 
Several 
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Several of the explanations are injudicioufly fhortened ; 
as, for example, the term about is explained ¢ the fituation 
of a fhip as foon as fhe has tacked or changed her courfe.’ 
In Falconer, it is explained, “ the fituation of a fhip im- 
mediately after fhe has tacked or changed her courfe dy 
going about.” Other inftances occur of explanations being 
fhortened and fometimes altered fer the worfe ; as, by the 
bead ; fiream the buoy ; to bit the cable; and whete the ex- 
planation might be improved, the opportunity is neglected, 
—as in veer and haul. 

We now proceed to the theory of working fhips ; which 
is defcribed to be ¢ the demonftration of the effects of every 
fail, and of the rudder, feparately or all together confi- 
dered, both with refpeét to the points where thefe are 
placed in the fhip, and with refpe& to the difpofitions 
which aré given them in the changes of ‘evolutions, or 
which arife from their furfaces being more or lefs ob- 
liquely prefented to the courfe of the water or of the 
wind.’ 

The velocity or ftrength, with which the wind approach- 
es a furface placed in an oblique direction, 1s leis than 
when the furface is perpendicular to the current fo as to 
receive its direct force ; and this diminution of ftrength 
is in the proportion as the fine of the angle of incidence 
is diminifhed. Again a furface which is prefented oblique- 
ly to the courfe of the wind is actuated by a lefs quantity; 
thai if it were placed perpendicularly. ‘Thefe two dimi- 
nutions, of force and of quantity, follow the fame pro- 
portion; whence it is inferred that the impulfe of the 
wind on a fail varies in different degrees of obliquity, in 
the fame proportion as the fquares of the fines of the angles 
of incidence, 

When the fail is placed perpendicularly to the dire€tion 
of the keel, the fhip is impelled in that direétion by the 
whole of the force which the fail receives from the wind. 
When the fail is placed obliquely witli refpect to the keel, 


only a part of the force with which the wind acts on it is 


communicated to advance the fhip in the direction of the 
keel ; which part is in proportion to the whole, asthe fine 
ef the angle with the keel is to the ‘fine of go®. 
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Qn thefe princiyles, anc on the authority of Monf. 
Bouguer, it is endeavoured to afcertain the moft advantage- 
ous angle of the fails with the keel and with the wind, in 
order to obtain the greateft rate of failing on an oblique 
courfe. 

Where theory is perfect, practice neceflarily coincides. 
In a table which is given (p. 258) ‘¢ of the fituation of 
the fails torun with the greateft velocity,’ copied from 
Monf. Bouguer, it is immediately evident that the angle 
of the fails with the keel is more acute, or in the feaman’s 
Janguage, that the fails are trimmed much fharper, than 
experiment will warrant. The truth is, there are fo many 
different circumftances which affe@t the rate of failing, 
that it is fcarcely poflible that fome of them fhould not ef- 
cape the attention of the theorift: neither does it feem 
practicable to afcertain all the various effeéts of the known 
caufes, with fuflicient accuracy to conftitute a rule for 

ractice, without much aid from experiment. We fhall 
Scie mention fome of the circumftances which we think 
fhould have been noticed. 

In the firft place, the fails have been confidered as plane 
furfaces, receiving the wind in every part with the fame 
degree of obliquity, and with equal impulfe. 

A failon which the wind a&ts becomes a concave fuper- 
ficies, and when placed obliquely, (as ina fhip failing with 
a fide wind,) from the part which firft receives the wind to 
the oppofite or leeward fide, is gradually more and more 
oppoicd to itsdire@tion. The wind, likewife, when inter- 
rupted in its courfe by the intervention of an inclined fur- 
face, is forced into a new direction; and_ where the angle 
of incidence is fmall, without much diminution of force. 
The impulfe, then, of the wind which ftrikes the front or 
weather part of the fail, where the furface is leaft oppofed 
to its direction, being favoured by the concavity of the fail, 
becomes continuous; fweeping, as it were, along the 
reft of the fail, and co-operating with the impulfe com- 
municated by the direct approach of the wind. Thus the 
fail, from its concavity, is ftriken by the wind in different 
parts, with very different degrees both of obliquity and of 
force ; its leeward part receiving much the greater pro- 

portion 
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portion of impulfe, both from the original and from the 
fecondarv direction of the wind. 

The fails, by being braced fharper than is neceffary to 
keep them {teadily filled by the wind, increafe the preffure 
of the leeward fide of the thip againft the water, which 
muit confiderably retard her progrefs. 

The heeling of the fhip is another circumftance worthy 
of attention. ‘Che more a {hip heels, the more irregular 
the part of the hull whichis in the water is rendered ; the 
water line becoming more irregular on the leeward fide and 
lefs fo on the weather fide : the effe€t of which, particularly 
in good-failing fhips, is to incline her to fly up to the 
wind,—and to counteract this a {trong weather helm, or 
a diminution of after fail, will be required; cither of 
which is an impediment. 

The geueral and moit approved practice, among our 
own feamen, in nearly all cafes, is to keep the yards, to 
which the fails are attached, as nearly at right angles to 
the kee] as the wind will admit, without endangering the 
fails fhaking. ‘This may be contrary to the French prac- 
tice ; and it is frequently aflerted tb their fhips are the 
faite(t failors: but it is to be obferved that, when they 
have the advantage of failing, it is not from fuperior ma- 
nagement in trimming the fails ; for their fhips uniformly 
fail better when in the pofleffion of the Britifh, than while 
under their own management. 

In the defcription of the difference between the apparent 
direction of the wind, and its real direction, occafioned 
by a fhip advancing in her courfe, we meet with the fol- 
lowing paragraph, the meaning of which we are at a lofs 
to comprehend: (p. 255) ¢ but happen how it will, in 
oblique courfes this is however certain, that the fails are 
always/ ftruck by the abfolute direétion of the wind; be- 
caufe, their pofition being once fixed by the braces and 
bowlines, it can no more change, but continue as fteady 
as the real dire€tion of the wind.’ 

A fhip adyancing in an oblique courfe, muft experience 
a wind compounded of two currents of air; that of the 
real direction of the wind, and that occafioned by her 
own advancing. That the pofition of the fails is fixed 
while the thip advances is true, relatively to the fhip, amd 

: no 
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no farther. Their real ftate is that of advancing ;*and, 
by advancing, they elude the direct eftort of the wind,” 
If a thip, where’the wind blows directly from the north, 
fails eali, ata rate equal to one-fifth of the velocity of the 
wind, the wind which ‘the intercepts is:that part of its 
current which is in the direction from her of N. by E.; 
and which if the fhipdid not advance at thet rate, would 
pals a head of her. © is rather fingular that, in the next 
page, {256) notwithftanding the paragraph juft quoted, 
we find a theorem from Mr. Bouguer, demontiratiog that 
the tails of a thip are ftricken with the apparent or rela- 
tive velocity of the wind, and by its apparent direétion. 
The two following ¢hapters’ (1V. and V.) detcribe 
the effect of the different fails before, and of thole abaft, 
the centre of gravity of a thip. Among the former are 
reckoned the ftay-fails between the tore and mainmatts. In 
thefe fections, and in that part of the next chapter “which 
treats ‘of the equilibrium neceffary to be kept in practice, 
between the fails before and abaft the centre of gravity,’ 
there is ulefulinformation. ‘The defcription given of the 
rudder, and of its ettects, is entirely derived from the ar- 
ticle HeLM in Falconer’s Dictionary, and ¢ontequently 
contains nothing new : but not the fmalleft notice is taken, 
in this article, of the original from which itis copied. 
Some little pains have been beflowed to vary the diction. 
That the reader may the better be able to judge, we thall 
infert two or three lines from each. ‘* Amoneglt the fe- 
veral angles that the rudder makes with the keel, there is 
alwaysone pofition more favourable than any of the others, 
as it more readily produces the defired effect of turning 
the (hip, in order to change her courie.” Falc. Ditt. 
Edit. 1789. In the book before us, the paragraph runs, 
* Among! all the obliquittes which may be given to the rud- 
der, there ts one fituaion which 1s more favourable than 
any of ihe others, to make tt produce with more rapidity 
the effect of turning the fhip, in order to chanye her courfes’ 
They proceed as it were, arm in arm, ‘* To afcertain 
this,” * To be convinced of thts, ** it mult be confidered 
that,” ‘ we hav only co cokfider that,’ * if the obliquity,” 
&e. ‘ af the obtu,e angle,’ &c. We with that the exact 
words of Falconer had been ufed and acknowledged, to ob- 
viate the fulpicion of an intention to diiguife ; which the 
omil- 
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omitfion and the alteration of words, unattended with any 
apparent convenience or amendment, mult naturally cre- 
ate. ) 
The next chapter ison the height moft proper for the 
mafis ; which, itis obferved, ‘ ftill remains a problem to be 
folved.” The principles ¢ ontained i in the works of M. Bou- 
guer are recommended, in preference to the prefent prattice 
of ¢ railing the malts a great deal more than they were for- 
merly, althou gh they were already much too high,’ 
This opinion is fupported by M. Bo. rdé, of whofe works 
the prefent chapter is an extract. ‘* Experience,’ fays he, 
** confirmed by, repeated obfervations, has convinced me 
of this truth ; viz. that, as foon as a fhip inclines, her ve- 
locity diminifhes in proportion as her inclination increaf- 
es.” This principle, he adds, has been verified by vari- 
ous experiments, which have always proved that the pre- 
fent mode of matting is generally too high, Ip the account 
which is here given of M. Bourde’s experiments, we find 
the following : , 

‘* Having al! the fails out, and being hurried on bya 
firong gale, | have ordered all the top-gallant fails, the 
ftudding and flay fails, to be taken in, without the fhip 
lofing the lealt perceptible degree of her velocity ; nay, I 
have feen it fometimes to increafe by a twentieth, and that 
ata time when the fhip ran already at the rate of nine or 
twelve knots an hour.” — . : 

‘¢ Thefe experiments have been repeated in augment- 
ing the number of fails, fometimes at the rifk of fateguang 
the mafis ; aud it has always been found that the velocity 
did not increafe, whea the fhip was more inclined, but 
that the laboured more.—However,” he adds, “‘ we do 
not recommend any dimiuntion in the furface of the failf, 
in leffening their height: but it would often bappen that 
we fhall rather recommend to increafe it upon the whole. 
For that which is loft in height may be regained in 
width,” 

To this is added the following opinion of Mr. Bruc, a 
learned and ftudious officer: 

“ That ma‘ling-is ablolutely perfect, when the centre 
of effort of the fails is precifely oppofite to, or at the fame 
height as, or parallel with, the point velique. What is 
the point veligue? It is that point in a_ perpendicular, 
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(raifed from the centre of gravity of the horizontal furface 
of the thip at the floating line,) which is interfeQed bv 
‘ the direction of the abfolute impulfe of the fea on the head 
of the veflel. This isthe poent valtgue in direét courf- 
es.” 
' On the foregoing obfervations we thall make a few re- 
marks; and, without controverting the principle laid 
down, ‘ that the velocity of a thip is diminifhed by her 
inclination being increafed,’ we fhall venture an hypothe- 
fis more intelligible than that of the poent velique, in de- 
fence of the modern practice of mafting. : 
There is in every thip one pofition of floating, or di- 
rection of the keel with refpect to the horizon, which is 
morte favourable to her failing than any other. This, 
which is called in the Britith navy her beft-failing draught 
of water, is generally afcertained by experiment ; and, 
when afcertaiged, it may in moft cafes be preferved with- 
out much difficulty, by the difpofition of the weight which 
fhe carries. 
~ In light and in moderate winds, the tallnefs of the mafis 
is always reckoned an advantage. As 0 regaining in 
width what is loft in height, it is to be cbferved that in fhips 
of war, the lower yards are almoft always as fquare (long) 
as the diftances between the mafts will admit, without 
their getting entangled or locking with eachother in work- 
ing the fhip: confequently the width of the lower fails 
cannot admit of increafe. The top-fails, likewiie, are 
enerally as wide as with fafety may be allowed. - 
When a thip’s velocity does not increafe with an in- 
creafe of wind, it may naturally be concluded that the 
increafe of impulie is fo applied as to occafion an increafe 
of refiftance ; for, otherwife the impulfe muft accelerate. 
The difpofition of the interior weight in thips, as far as 
concerns the rate of failing, is adapted to the ftrength of 
the wiod in moderate weather. If the wind blews flrong, 
and a thip is going large, (with the wind aft,) and with 
much fail, her hull will be forced out of the plane moft 
favourable to her failing, by the fore part being prefled 
down. This may be remedied in two ways; cither by 
leffening the fail, or by moving weight from the fore 
part 
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part to the after part of the fhip: but the latter preferves 
the impulfe and obviates the refiftance. 

With a fide wind, blowing frefa, the heeling or incli- 
ning to leeward of a fhip may be leffened in the fame 
manner, by getling weight over to windward. An expe- 
riment, for the truth of which we can vouch,» we 
fhall here ftate. Two. good failing thips, witha freth 
breeze, were failing together en a wind, at an equal rate ; 
their quantity of fail being to proportioned as to keep 
company with each other. One of the thips, without 
making any alteration of fail, but only by thifting weight 
from the leeward to the weather fide, fo as to contiderally 
leffen the veffels inclination to leeward, immediately thot 
a-head of her companion; having increafed her rate of 
failing from 4 knots 6 fathoms, . to 6 knots 3 fathoms per 
hour. We fhould remark, however, that, when the 
wind is variable and unfteady, the thifting of ballaft from 
the leeward to the windward fide is not fafe ; neither is it 
advifable as a com:non practice in the night: but, when 
extraordinary {peed is required, as when chafed or chafing, 
and with a flrong fide wind, it isan experiment well worth 
trying. 

- The dangers and inconveniencies, to be apprehended 
from a thip being over mafited, are principally, 1. the 
making her whatis called crank, which is, when the pofi- 
tion ofthe hull too eafily vields to the force of the fail, and 
endangers her being overfet by a fudden increale of wind ; 
and, 2dly, when the maft is very bigh in proportion to 
the breadth of the fhip’s beam, the angle of the throuds 
with the maft is too {mall for its fupport. Themafts ought 
not ever to be fo high as to occafion apprehenfions on either 
of thefe accounts. With refpeét to their effect on the 
rate of failing, tall mafts have evidently the advantage of 
giving an option; as they enad/e a thip, without obliging 
her, to carry a greater quantity of fail than can be fpread 
by a thip with thorter mails. 

The two following chapters of this fection treat of the 
raking, or different inclinations given to the mafts, and 
of the benefit of keeping the fails ex'ended. On the form- 
er, itis properly remarked that, when the maft is perpen- 
dicular, the direction of the effort of the fail will be hori- 
zontal; which is the moft favourable for increafing her 
velogity ; and this pofition of the malts, wet ink, fhould 
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always be obferved, unlefs on account of fome particular | 
quality, either in the build of the veffels, or in the plat @ 
cing of the fteps of the mafts ; or unlefs tne difpofition of 7 
the lading is unfavourable to her failing. - | 

The laft chapter on the theory of working fhips con- 
cludes witha propofition, which is a repetition of what 
has been urged in the 7th chapter, and on which we have 
already remarked; viz. that ‘ there are many cafes in 
which the adding of a few fails, inftead of increafing a 
fhip’s velocity, retards it.’ 

As we fhall ‘now, for the prefent, defer the continuation 
of remarks on the remaining part of thiswork, it may not ~ 
be improper to offer a few general obfervations on the part: 
which we have here examined. 

In a compilation of materials prefented to the public as 
a fyftem of inftruction, the principal merit mufl confift in 
the goodnefs of the materials collected, and in their ar- 
rangement. For the former, it is almoft an indifpenfible 
requifite that the compiler fhall poffeisa confiderable de 
gree of knowledge in the fcience, or profefhon, which he, 
in a manner, undertakes to teach ; in order that his work 
may be occafionaliy enriched from his own lfiores, or, 
that at leaft he may be fufficiently qualified to judge of, 
and, when neceflary, to correét, the materials which he 
feleéts. Yet, when thc tafk is negleted by profefhonal 
men, if others with lefs information, but with more zeal 
and indufiry, beftow pains in the laudable endeavour to 
promote ufeful inftruction, they certainly merit confidera- 
ble praile. ‘There is, however, other praife to which the 
editor of this work is juftly entitled. , The tables contain 
information of general ufe to feamen, and fome of them 
(we believe) have not before been publifhed. The prints, 
jikewife, are generally weli defigned and neatly executeds _ 
‘The theory ot Mr. Bouguer, which he has adopted | 
though, in fome inftances, we think it formed on incom- — 
plete data,—contains many juft obfervations, and will not» 

yte peruted unprofitably by a feaman. 


[To be continued.} 
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Te 
of the Subftance of a Letter to Jofeph Jekyll, Ef. M. P.F. R.S. 
: F. S. A. from Lientenant Rye, of the Royal Navy. 4to. 
n- & PP> 34 15- 6d. fterl. Faulder. 
nat ti ! 
* HE accounts which have been publithed of the’ cele- 


> oe “® > brated Pic, or Peak, of Teneriffe, are numerous: but 


. they differ little from each other, except in the height gi- 

be to the mountain, and in the difficulty of attaining its 
ummif. 

ss ___The Canary Iflands, feven ‘in number, of ‘which Tene- 

i sriffe is one, Were known to the ancients by the title of the 
bt iad Iflands: but as the Pic has not been noticed eci- 

Re ther by ancient poets or geographers, we tay fuppofe it 

a “2 stobe a volcanic produétion of tha ‘middle sed beteiaie 

. 2 _ the decline of the Roman empire, and the Leginning of 

y the fourteenth century, when it was firft difcovered by mo- 

J dern navigators. : 

The firft printed account of this terreftrial excrefcence, 

k which we can recolleét, by perfons who had" mounted to 

the vertex, was publifhed by Bifhop Sprat, in his hiftory of 

! the Royal Society, 1667 ; where the narrative is called, 

; “ A Relation of the Pico Teneriffe. Received from 

1 vy confiderable Merchants and Men worthy of Credit, who 

j went to the top of tt.” , 

; The fecond account appeared in the Philofophical 

Tranfactions, No. 345. p» 317, and was drawn up by Mr. 


Edens : to whofe narrative tubfequent writers on the fub- 

je&t have frequently referred. x 
A third account was Communicated to the Royal’ Society 

in 1752,in a park, ntaining Obfervations made in going 

up the Pic of Teneriffe, by Dr, ‘The Herberden. 

_ A fourth account was publifhed in The Hiftory of the 

eight and Conqueft of the Canary Iflands ; by George 

Glas, 4to. 1764. | 

* The author of the pamphlet now before us, accompani- 
ed by Mr. Burtan the botanift, vifited Teneriffe in his paf- 
fage to New South Wales, on board the Gorgon, com- 
manded by Capt. Parker. t bow anchored in Santa Cruz 
bay, on the eaft fide of the ifland, April 16th, 1791 ; and 

: travelling by land to Oratava, found the foii wonderfally 

- a fertile, amid all the convulfions of nature and volcanic e- 
Vol. ITI. ¥y ruptions 
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“wee did not arrive “at: Oratava,, (fays' the aps’ «ilk a 
two in the morning. The people ‘of the houfe, wwhich ~ 


out Mylateers intendsd to. conduct us, refufed us edmite 
farce. Notwi tb nding our fatigueywwe were compelled 
to procecd, almoft, the ipacs of another mile, over a rough 


Pa LEaERis.# and up a fteep af afcent, before: we could abtain a 4 


dging, hs was not at laft accomplithed withdyt diffe 
culty, Our ignorance of the language was an inconveni= 





ruptions with uubich it appeaté.to have been torn aud dele a 


ence almoft invincible 5 but after rehearfing a fhorf panto-: | 


mime, we contrived to gcta few eggs, a glalsof wine, : 

a mat to flcep on mC d with u> bundles of warm ap- 
parel, that we mi it be the better able to. encounter the © 
inclement winds.of the.Peak, and thele férved for our pil- 
lows. We. were:a a 


vy every {peciesof vermin, but 
our fatigue neverthelels enabled us to fleep foundly till day 


light. We. thea-rofe ta béhold and beara part in a fcene 
truly come he [people of the] houfe were very foon 
embied around. us. We each and all of us fpoke long and 
ud, with uit ance’ remembering that_we were mutuall 
stat ¢.to ¢ach ether, Our. pein were fecon 










ftur ull, as.if, by. ae confegt, b ecoming fenfib 
the ane ity, a perfect ilence of fome mifutes enfue 
The mafier ef the pews then went out, but fpeedily re 
turned with an old S$ eanith foldier, who had beea for a 
tia 2 tifoacr in England, and y was. toleratily ac shane 
with ouf language he landlordiyfas, by his, affiftance, 
informed of our intended sxpeditl o the Pesk and of 
be wilhes that be would penis ¥ procure us miles 
and guides for this p without. hefitation, pro- 
Ohi 


nounced the Prod yet to, be bey “ympratticable, He > 
© interme 
no guides woul! hung , ny us ; that 


a eet, 
of the. OUPLAInS its who had gonc in {earch of their, goats 
to the, iki rtsof the ag and thefe are. feven of eight miles 
diftant from the, ‘perithed from the intenfenefs 
ot the. soy, cps Ie "seta who had perfevered in 
an. attempt ‘like. ag ta more aM ae Suclt 
were, ffs arguments. Cred our, hofi vand his family to ia- 
duce usto relinquith our fcheme, and indeed all of them 
appeared to take a friendly intereft about us. Finding, 
however, 
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P. the ibs ined oar refolutions were fixed on (the. journey, 
“they promifed toexert themfelves in procurivg for. Us pros 
i per-guides, Some hours pafled, away without our gaining 
h oe of any, but. two ftout peafantsiat length made 


tr their appearance, and offered to accampanyvus as faras 
id Bs thé plait 5: but theytteate?d with fcorn, and a9.a: Pred 
a | poflibie, our idea of afeending. to. the Summit of. the Peaks 
3 As their coarfe tamiliarity and ruftic wit did not (com! quite 
ve agreeable tous, they aflumed vat laft a graver tond; and 
+ feriouly told us, that af it were even. pottibte io: arrive ‘at 
pod yi the Peak, we could not.aveid perthing when: there : they 
a” exprefled themselves to fignificantly» b yh and aettures, 
y by figns. 
>» & hati we perfectly underfiood them even before out old fol 
¢ 4 : dier -had more fully explained | their meaning: | US eam 
- <8. affured them, that if we found it unfafe or imprudent: 
it vanee beyond the plain, we would certainty returms: s Fo 
y this: our interpreter immediately. replied-wif' you do nét, 
€ they will make na: torupi¢ of ‘leaving you? it isyd affure 
a you, by no nitans uncamiven for: Alrangers | to lote their 
, lives in this place by their own obftinacy. /: Heithemrelated 
: an accident, which happened at a moresfavourable iéafon 
q 8 the | vear to two young men, who, being abandoned by 
f guides, were found, tome days afterwards, almoft ex> 
, 4 ih from want of food, after having been obliged: to 
a @tink their urine to allay their exceffive thirft. » We def- 
; red-our foldier to makean.agreement for us with thefepea- 
| * fants, to.conduct.as far as they pothbly could, ig 
pay them well, and. tofecompence him alfo for 
f and trouble, He accerdingly engaged them to attend with 
their mules on the morrow, the prefent day being too far 
fpent. They were to be ready to proceed: at any hour 
* owhen we might choofe te go; — were to conduét and 
ny umback to Oratava: for eight ‘dollars; we engaged 
ed | Nbseaiitain them and their ‘cattle, and we parted very well 
- whatisfied with each other. ‘The old foldier fettled the ne- 
“ceflaty articles of; provifion to be carried with us, which 
-confifted of two orthree-falt fith, two dozen of shard eggs, 
one dozen of final! loaves, gad'two gallons.of wine in.a 
kegs When we mentioned ‘water, they affirmed it to be 
; unneceflary, butin this refpect we afterwards found —_ 
. i were miflaken.’» 
Afier this period, we have a defcription of the conte, 
manners 


\ 


a 








5 ae s 


» nm 


mannersof the country people, and of their rude wayof @ 
living :—but the kind and hofpitable treatment which Mri 
- Rye and his companion received from the’ Spaniards’ at a 
Oratava, not only merits notice here, but demands the gra- 
titude of our country : yi : 





— 
ae) 


* Oratava is fituated on the fide of ‘a rugged hill, which @ 
flopes gradually to the fea. It commands the view of 9 
fine” bay; convenient for thips which have’ but a fmall 
draught of water, and in this place, accordingly, mer- 
chantmen of this defcription ufually anchor. Befides the 
local advantages, they have alfo other inducements, as 
wine, fruits, and vegetables are got on board at the portof | 
Oratava, at ‘a more reafonable rate than at SantaCruz, @& 
This, indeed, is the moft fertile fide of the ifland, andin | 
a great meafure fupplies all the reft.. Nothing can be ei- 
ther more beautiful or more romantic than this charming 
place.—T he houles, it muft he confeffed, are low, but they 
are remarkably neat, and of white flones The ftreets 
muft not be patled over without their prope® thare of praife. 
-~On one fide they have a channel ‘for a copious {pring 
of the cleareft and fweeteft water, which, in its paflage o- 
yér @ ru kind of pavement, murmurs moft agreeably 
along. Every furrounding valley isa vineyard, watered 

' spy innumerable ftreams. Hills above hills, crowned with, }? 
woods, elevate themfelves to the clouds ; and the ftupen- 
dous Peak, towering above the whole, renders the great 
mafs of view moft tublimely interefting.. About four in 
the afternoon, our curiofity was attraéted by the perform- 
ance of fome Roman Catholic ceremonies—An immenfe 
crowd of-people followed certain images of our Saviour 
and St. Peter; thefe were placed on thrones, which were 
‘decorated with -yery beautiful artificial flowers, and fur- 
rounded by all the religious of the place. At every houfe _ 
of worthip they halted ; here they waved their cenfers;and 

‘ ~ fung anthemns, after which they again proceeded. “The. ~ 
attention of the people was frequently direé¥ed to the ap- 

“* "pearance of two ftrangers among them, and ‘we could ob- 
serve ouriciyes to’ be thebjc&s of curiofity and conver- 

fation.. The Governor alfo was pleafed to notice us; for 

‘when the ceremony of the proceffion ended, and the peo- 

ple were difperied, a gentleman addrefled us, as we were 

returning home, in good Englith, and defired us, in polite 

‘ terms, 
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tents, to accompany him to the Governor's houfe. We 


m. 


did not refule his invitation, and were foen introduced to 
his Excellency, his fon, and feveral officers. They re- 
ceived us with much appearance of friendfhip, and in the 
the courfe of converfation enquired the object of our exe 
curfion. We anfwered that it was our defire to vifit the 
Peak, and that early the next morning we intended to 
proceed, with the hope that our efforts would be fuccefs- 
ful. “TheGovernor, in reply, intreated usto lay afide our 
intentions ; and indeed the whole company without a fin- 


_gle exception, avowed a fimilar opinion.—They affured us 


one and all, that fuch a thing bad never been done at this 
feafon of the year, and that fome who had fet out with thefe 
intentions, had perifhed in the attempt. Finding, howe- 
ver, that they were unable to diffuade us from our purpofe, 
they kindly recommended us clofely to follow our con- 
ductors. ‘The peafants, they faid, who offer themfelves 
as guides, live in the vicinity of the Peak, and obtain their 
livelihood principally from the ice, which, at proper pe- 
tiods,‘ they bring down from a vaft cavern atthe diftance 
of two miles from the fummit ? this confequentiy enabled 
them to decide both at what time, and how far they might 
venture. ‘They added, that if we were even able to con- 


_/verfe with them readily in their own language, they would 


not {tay a moment to reafon with us, but would abruptly 
leave us if we attempted to advance a ftep further than 
they deemed practicable. We returned them our thanks 
for their kindnefs, and determined to adhere as clofely to 
their advice as waseconfiftent with our purpofes. The 
hours had glided imperceptibly away in this moft agreea- 
ble company, and finding it was late, we rofe to take our 
leaves: ‘Lhey p-cffed usto remain where we were, but we 


»excufed ourfelves, promifing to vifit them on our return. 
‘The Governor then gave each of us his hand, faying, that- 
« this he knew to be the Englifh fafhion, and that all there 
- were the friends of Englithmen. The whole company, 

firft placing their hands upon their’ breafts, fo!lowed his 


examples. The gentleman, who had firft addreffed us in 
Englith, and who proved ‘to be a phyfician, offered, aswe 
were flrangers, to at us home ; as did alfo the Gover- 
nor’s fon, but this we would: bv no means allow. Our 


landlord waited for'us atthe door. We entered the houle 


‘ . where 


¢. 
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where the faraily were’afiembled,and expecting us tofap= i 
pet» .Westoon experienced a difference in their behaviqg 
our, and. coyld not help.obferving to,,on¢ another} that for 
tris incteale of -kindnefs and.attentioa we were indebted 
to my lord the Governor,’ -We could not, . without, fome 
dithculty, prevail on them to fup at the fame time thatwe | 
didi, nor were Ahey new guilty of the fmalieh itaproprie+ 
ty.» by tie midi of our iepatt, the Governort’s fon enters 
¢d avith his fricad.—They told. us, they were come once 
more to fce us, and requeft the honor of our names. > Finis 
being granted, the phyfician, who appeared to have -vitits 
gd our ‘Englith Uhivertities, entered them ina kind of me- 
morandum books: At the fame time, he begged Jeave to 
exprefs his regret at not poffefling, fufiicient ivflugace to 
diffuede us from an. expedition, in which there was much 
certain peril, but indged little or to probability. of fuccefsy 
‘They then proceeded to render us the-lafi- kind office in 
their power :-——} hey fent for our guides, who were 

' fleeping among the. fitter with their unulesy and: folemnly 
enjoitied them to pay, us the moft careful attentions - We 
were.not backward in exprefling our gratitude for their 
kiadeets, and once ‘more.bade them adiev.. When fupe 
per was ended, the mats. were produced; the family retir~ 
ed, and left.us to our repofe. A circumflance now haps 
pened, which occafoned fome . nirth in the hone fatnilys 
~—-A majd. fervant; whe-brought cach of us an additional 
article ef luxury, a dirty. pillow, and was about te’ place 
them utider. our. heads, burft--into an immoderate- fit of 
laughter, on fecing, us.place thele pillows, whofe complex- 
jon we diftrulied, beneath our fees. She did mot tcruple 
jo alarm: the iamilu, whe, fiom. the adjoiping soyth, where 
they all kenneiled together, were, repe-iedly calling out 
to her; but as from~her exceflive mirth the was unable to © 
arhicplete, their curiolity foon brought them in. their thirts © 
and fhifts to tee what was the matter, After fome-time con 
jemplating the pofiure in which we teclined, and. with no 
appearance of diffarisfaction, they left-us . our reflegtions 
aad re ‘A found flsep imperce y ole upon us 
We tad ae a fhort time are on nang had fixed en for 
our departure, for which we anxioullprepared. The mu- 
leteers and their beafts were, ere long, aflemb!ed at’ the 


gate, and roufed the family. All of them feemed) anxious 
, to 
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p- on us kindnefs and attention, arid-without great diffix 
Hin = adjufted ourbaggage. We thea direéted our guides 
or to mount, not choofing ourtelves to ride through the towa 
ed | over a rugged pavement, aud upon a brace ot panniers. On 
— taking leave, our hott and his family thewed.us every mark 
a \ ‘of good will—He feized our bands, clafped them to his 
c+ & . dhetom, and offered up for us a fervent? prayer, in which 
te the whole family joined with uplifted eyes, and with their 
?e hands croffed over'their breafts. We exprefied our thanks 
is as well as we were able, and oagntys ‘followed our con 
ts duétors.’ 

i * All travellers up thefe trountains (here are inkee, of 


Which the Sugar-loaf is the higheft,) tpeak of the broken 
rocks, and of immenfe bodies of lava thrown cut of* the 
erater ‘Grcauldron atthe furnmit, toa great diftance, by e- 
fuptions but none have defcribed them in a mor ljvely 
manner than the Prefent author ; 

* About ten o'clock we entered the pl ‘ains ate the foot 
of the Peak or higheft mountain), where fo many .travels 
lers have loft their lives. Here we made a fhort paule, 
contemplate the Peak in its fublimett point of: views Phe 
plains furrounding it were covered with lava, and it iS te 
‘be remarked that thefe plains extended from feven 16 ten 
wiles. With this lava were interiperied huge fragments 
‘of rock, which had evidently becw burted from the fum- 
mit of the Peak. One of theie recks we meafured, and 

+ we found its circumference betwixt fixty and feventy feet. 
In its form it was neatly globular. Some of them had the 
appearance of chimueys cncrufied with imoke, others were 
‘black-and ¢hining, as jets Some of the rocks were entire, 
‘but molt of them broken by the fall, and the feparate parts 
projected at-a confiderable diftance fromecach other. We 

“‘feleed fome finall pieces, which were ‘fparred off, thefe 

‘we found to contain ‘much inflammable matter, and to be as 
tard as flint: ‘The portions of tock; which had been pro- 
“jetted to the ‘greatelt diftance from the Peak, were, accor- 
ding ‘to-our calculation, trom feven to eight Ni Les.’ a—semy 

he firft flight of rocks is catled, Vhe Englithman’s 

Refling Places e0. cia de los Ingleffes.. This 1s reckon~ 

‘ed a day’s journey: Oretava, ‘end here travellers ab- 

‘ways pitch their tents, Phat this fhould. be called tne 

Kaigithman ’s Refting Place, is, in a high degree, compli- 


mentary 
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Mentary to our nation. We may conclude from it, that a 


the vifitors, who have- had curiofity and perfeverance e- 
nough to accomplifh this journey, have been principally 
Englifhmen ; for as to the Spaniards, it is notorious. that 
fuch undertakings never enter into their heads.’ 

The name given to this {pot is certainly an honorable 


teftimony of the exploring {pirit of our countrymen: bun ! 


_ Lieut. Rye, in the courfe of his narrative, tells us, that this 

Eftancia is reckoned a day’s journey from Oratava ;—and 
as we do not find in the fequel, that he took up his lodg- 
ings there, nor any where elfe, before his return to Orata- 
va, which is fix leagues from the Peak, are we to fuppofe 
that an excurfion, fo replete with difficulties and fatigues, 
was performed in one day ? 

Weare unable to comprehend our traveller’s meaning 
in the following paflage: ‘ No fooner had we left the 
rocks, than we funk knee-deep into /ava; a moft violent 
and piercing wind aflailed us, and were compelled for fe- 
curity, to plunge our arms tanto the lava alfo.’ We had 
always underftood, that lava, when not in fufion, was a 


coficretion too Aardfor impreflion by the handsor feet; 


and when in a fluid or ductile fate, too Aot for any ani- 


mal*to plunge himfelf into with fafety, except a falaman- 


der. 
‘ In one of our efforts to advance, to. our great diftrefs 


and concern, our younger guide fainted away. We im- 


mediately approached and placed him in a fitting pofture. 


But we were not a little alarmed to fee that his head re- 
clined, as if void of all- fenfation, on his floulders; his 
_ eyes were fixed and funk, his noftrils diftended, his tongue 
fwollen, and hanging out of his mouth, fo that to our ap- 
prehenfion, his moment of diflolution could not be very 
remote. We were able to afford him no other rslief, than 
by keeping his head in the dire€tion of the wind. As foon 
as he dilcovered fome fymptoms of returning fenfe, we 
pointed to the rocks from which we laft depasted ; we in- 
timated our with, that he fhould endeavour to return, and 
there fhelter himfelf from the winds, which blew,with ex- 
treme tharpnefs, and from the fulphureous duft, which ma- 
terially ob{tructed our refpiration. He was feemingly too 
weak to adhere to our advicé.——T he elder guide, who. had 
helped us in affiting his companion, now quilted bine 

| : egan 
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began to fcramble upwards.—Seeing this,we al fo left him ; 
bit as foon as we had arrived at a refting place and look- 
ed back, we had the fatisfaction to fee him, though flowly, 
and with difficulty, making his way to the rocks we had 
pointed outtohim.”  ~ We, ue . 

- We ate inclined to think that the author has not expref- 
fed fufficient forrow, for the fufferings of this poor man, 
who was left to thift for himfelf in fo dangerous and help- 
lefs a ftate, into which he had been forced by the terror of 


' a drawn hanger; though he and the other guide had been 


perfuaded to undertake to conduct Mr. Rye and Mr, Bur- 
ton on their way at this unfavourable feafon, only on con- 
dition of ftopping whenever it fhould appear dangerous to 
advance farther * :—but the Englifh are ever unwilling to 
imagine that the natives of any foreign country know the 
dangers of its climate at certain feafons, a8 well as theme 
felves; and, in Italy, many of them have loft their lives 
by obflinately travelling through the Pontine Marthes, 
uring the mall ’aria, in {pite of all remonftrances from 
Mr. Burton, our traveller’s companion in this excurfion, 
feéms not to have been very fortunate in his botanicahdif-" 
coveries : as we are only told of his meeting with two roots 
of violets ; and thefe had no difference, except in theleaf, 
from the common hedge violet. . 
‘The difcoveries which Lieut, Rye made on his arrival 
ote [eres of the Peak, differ little from thofe which 
receding travellers have related, In Sprat’s Hift. of the 
. 5. we are told that there is a crater or cauldron at the 
topof the Sxgar-loaf, about a mufket thot over, and four 
fcore yards deep; in which there are all the appearances 
of'an exhaufted volcano, ‘* whence iffue ftill divers {pira- 
clés of fmoke ‘ai heat, with fuch fulphureous and offen- 
five vapours, as if ftirred, endanger the livesof thofe who 
venture the experiment, by fuffocation,” 
The account by Mr. Edens, in the Phil. Tranf. is fi- 
milar to the above, making the mouth of the crater 140 
yards over on one fide, 110 on the other, and go yards 


_* When the guides remonftrated, and feemed determined to advance no 
larther=—' we were fo difplealed (fays Mt. R.) that we could not forbear having 
A ourle to menacea. 1 baflily deqw a {mall hanger, which had an inflantaneous 
é Scr. P. 24- 
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deep. Concerning the fulphureous exhalations within and 
without, and volcanic remains, this account exa¢tly corre- 
{ponds with that in the Hiftory of the R. S. 

Dr. Heberden’s narrative differs little from thefe, except 
in the depth of the crater, which he makesonly 15 feet; 
a difference which may have been occafioned by fubfe- 
quenteruptions. In this account it is likewife faid that 
the ground is very hot, and that a {trong fulphureous imoke 
or vapour continually iffues as from a number of chim- 
Nneys. 

Mr. Glas acknowledges Mr. Edens’s defcription of the 
crater to be very exact, fo that the following account of the 
cauldron, at the fummit of the Peak, by Mr. Rye, fur- 
nihes us but with little additional information : 

‘ The crater .is nearly circular ; its depth is from forty 
to fifty paces ;, its diameter at the top, is from feventy to 
an hundred paces. It is furrounded by fleepand rugged 
rocks—its{urface at the bottom is entirely covered with ni- 
tre. When this nitre is removed, brimftone is difcovered. 
The bottom is full of cracks and fiffures, from whence, if 
you runa flick into them, iflues a column of fmoke. It 
was fo hot, that we were obliged continually to be moving 
our feet, or they would have certainly been burned ; 
and the rumbling, bubbling noife, which affailed 
our ears, I can compare to nothing but the found of an im- 
maenfe boiling cauldron.’ : 

The height of the Peak of Teneriffe has been fo vari- 
oully eftimated and calculated by different travellers and 
geographers, that we can only take the mean between the 
two extremes of their decifions. Dr. Halley allows but 
two miles and a quarter from the level of the fea to | 
the fummit of the Sugar-loaf, while Mr. Glas aif- 
figns five miles. Lieut. Rye had no inftruments for af- 
certaining the altitude of this ftupendous land-mark. He 
refers to Mr. Coxe, who gives Kircher’s elevation of the 
four principal mountains of the globe, merely to cenfure 
his method of meafuring them by fhadows. So that we 
have fil! to feek for a fcientific and fatisfaétory account of 
the exact height of this mountain, and of its altitude, as 
relative to the other moft elevated points of the globe. 

We have lately been told that Sir George Staunton, 
when Lord Macartney ftopt at Teneriffe, had made anun- 

fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful attempt to gain the fummit of the Peak: but he 
probably could procure no guides at an unfavourable fea- 
fon, for an enterprife which had probably been fo lately 
fatal toone of the over-driven attendants on Lieut. Rye. 
The truth is, that no part of the year feems fit for this af- 
cent, except the months of July and Auguft, the only pe- 
riod when the Sugar-loaf is free from faow*:—nor will 
this mountain be ever well explored, and accurately mea- 
fured and defcribed, but by a tlow philofophical invefti- 
gation, durivy that feafon which long experience has 
taught the inhabitants of the ifland to regard as the moft 
fafe and practicable for fuch ig undertaking. 








Art. V. Inquiries into the Origin and Progrefs of the Science of 
Heraldry in England, with explanatory Obferyations on armo- 
rial Enfigns. by James Dallaway, A. M.of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 4to. pp, 
540. 2l. as, flerl, boards. White. 

MORE inaufpicious period than the prefent could not, 

’ perhaps, have been chofen for the publication of a 
work of this kind, when the fubjeét on which the author 
has difplayed fo much {kill and laborious inveftigation, is 
laughed to fcorn in the country in which it was formerly 
moft honoured ; whenthe contempt with which it has been 
treated by the French feems to be {preading like an infec- 
tion to other nations ; and when the fate that awaits he- 
raldry, and armorial bearings, depends on the event 
of- a war which will “decide whether blazonry hall 
continue to bear its crefted head aloft, or be coniigned to 
bblivion as unworthy of an enlightened age ; like a rattle 
which pleafes and amufes a child, but which, when grown 
to manhood, he would blufh to ufe, and throws contemp- 
tuoufly away. : 

We would not entirely concur with thofe who repre- 
fent heraldry as noxious to fociety,. nor evenas ufelefs ; 
we not only think.it harmlets, but are of opinion that it 
has had its ufe, that hiftory and many of the arts have 
been greatly indebted to it, and that it has often been found 


cert be not miflaken, Lord Macastney did not arrive at Teneriffe till No- 
vember, ; 


extremely 
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extremely ferviceable to perfons claiming eftates by de- 
fcent, when the title depended, as it always dees when 
the individual claims as heir at law, on the pedigree. He- 
raldry, in a word, not only has been but muft continue to 
be of great ufe in England, as long as the law fhall recog- 
nize the principle, that the eftate of a fubjeét thall not go 
to the crown, except in cafe of forfeiture by treafon, &c. 
whilé there is in being a fingle individual of the blood of 
the laft poffeffor. In this light, the college of arms ap- 
ears to bean inftitution that could not be abolifhed without 
injury to the public; and therefore, on thi’ ground, we 
fhould be as forward to fupport and maintain heraldry, as 
we would be ready to pronounce it difgraceful to a think- 
ing and enlightened age, if it were to be retained only as 
food for vanity : but, without venturing to hazard even a 
conjeéture about what may be its fate, after the termina- 
tion of the prefent conflict in Europe, let us proceed to 
examine in what manner Mr. Dallaway has purfued his 
INQUITICSe 
In his introduétion, he honours heraldry with the name 
of /cience; and he maintains that, from its general ufage, 
its infinitely various difcriminations, and the claffical ipe- 
cification of its differences, its claim to that honour is well 
founded, or fyftem is not the ground-work of {cience. We 
wiil noi difpute the bafis on which Mr. D. founds the pre- 
tenfions of heraldry to be clafled with the feiences ; it 
has created a world of its own, it has peopled it with beings 
of its own creation, and has eftablifhed order and regula- 
i through the u hole. Syftem and method are every where 
vifiblein the government which it has inftituted ; and there- 
fore it may lay claim to the denomination of a fcience. 
Every nation and every profeffion feems to take a pride 
in pay its origin to antiquity : is this weaknefs, or is it 
virtue ? It isnot our province to anfwer the queftion ; we 
are not now philofophizing, but merely endeavouring to 
follow an author in a wide inveftigation, in which we find 
arguments built fometimes on facts, and fometimes on 
vague conjecture. Heraldry is not behind any art or 
{cience in its pretenfions toan eftablifhment in the earlieft 
ages of the world: and undoubtedly fomething like it is’ 
to be difcovered in the oldeft accounts of man after he 
entered into a fate of fociety :—but as a _/cience, we be- 
lieve 
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lieve it was unknown to the ancients; and were Ariftotle 
now to revifit the earth, and to find heraldry clafled under 
that head, he would examine it as totally unknown to the 
age in which he lived. In this opinion we differ not from 
Mr. D. for he feems to allow that the invention belongs to 
the Germans: ‘ but, (fays he,) 

‘ The {plendid aid that heraldry receives from the art 
of blazonry, is unqueftionably the property of the French 
alone. ‘Theirs are the arrangement and combination of 
tinctures and metals, the variety of figures effected by ge- 
ometrical pofitions of lines, the attitudes of animals, and 
the grote{que and almoft inexplicable delineation of mon- 
fters. Whether it be as early as the Merovingian* kings, 
whofe race became extiné& in the perfon of Childeric the ; 
Third, in 754, or not till the clofe of the ninth, and the 
commencement of the tenth centuries, who thall deter- 
mine? The faireft conjecture feems to be that the tourna- 
ments held with {uch magnificence towards the end of the 
tenth century under the aufpices of Hugh Capet, were in- 
troductory of the more general ufage and aflumption of 
arms. Ihe pageanatrv neceffary to attract notice, and to 
command the admiration of every rank in thefe military 
feats, together with the magnificent accoutrements and the 
fumptuous apparel of the combatants, were circumftances 
which firft occafioned armorial devices to be no longer 
fimply ufed as unornamented badges of diflingtion, but to 
be embellithed with the moft f{plendid art, thofe rude times 
could employ.’ 

Mr. D. incurs fome hazard in fixing the precife period 
of Childeric’s death, by which event the race of Merove- 
us became extinét ; that prince was forced into obfcurity, 
when he was compelled to embrace a monaftic life ; his 
wrongs and all remembrance of him were buried with him 
in his cloyfter ; and policy would not fuffer thofe who 
were-once his fubjeéts to pay their court fo ill to the ufur- 
per of his throne, as to notify the day of his releale from 
his fufferings by any pompous memorial. He was civadly 
dead when he was fhorn a monk ; that civil death was fuf- 
ficient to-bar his return to royalty, and therefore fatisfied 
thofe who had driven him from power : thisevent happen- 


* Q. Why not Meroveean ? Merovingian is a fervile imitation of the French. 
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ed in 750, and put an end to the reign of the line of Me- 
roveus.—-W hether the race of that monarch remained un- 
extinguithed for preci/ely four y:ars more is a queftion a- 
bout which hiftorians are not agreed: but the generally 
received opinion is that the depofed prince died in 752, 
not in 754: the date of his ctvel death was all that it was 
material for them to afcertain ; that of his natural one was 
of little importance to Pepin, who from the year 751 was 
in the peaceable pofleffion of Childeric’s throne, and was 
univerfally ~recognized king of France. Mr. D. falls 
into great error, when he calls this cloyftered king, 
Childeric the third, as there never were more than rwo 
monarchs of that name who reigned over that kingdom, 
and of them he was the /econd. 

Another remark very naturally occurs here, viz. that 
the country by which heraldry was firft reduced toa fyf-_ 
tem, and moft honored, was alfo the firft to pull it down, 
and to treat it with every fpecies of ignomiay ; and that, 
as its fplendor began under Hugh Capet, the firft of his 
houfe who {wayed the fceptre of France, fo it was eclipf- ~ 
ed and extinguifhed, after the lapfe of many centuries, in 
the reign of the defcendant and heir male of’ that prince, 
and expired with the Capetian monarchy over the Franks. 
When Mr. D. fays that heraldry was invented by the Ger- 
mans, and that in France it rofe to fplendor, he does not 
mean to affert that there were not to be found, among 
more ancient nations, emblems bearing fome analogy to 
it; he admits that there were? but he labours at the fame 
time to fhew that they differed widely from the modern 
fyftem, particularly in this circumftance, that they were 
not hereditary. ‘This leads him into a long and learned 
difcuffion. He begins with controverting the opinion of 
Phillipot, who, in his treatife on the origin and growth of 
heraldry, deduces its introduétion from the ancient mytho- 
logy, and confiders the hyeroglyphics and emblems of 
Greece and Rome, imprefled on the reverfes of their me- 
dals of their medals, as the indubitable prototypes of mo- 
dern armories ; and he equally difputes the fuppofition 
made by Kennet in his Roman Antiquities, that arms were 
attributed to individuals, and confirmed to them by the 
Romans ; and that their code of laws under ro. 

: an 
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and in that fele&ted by Juftinian, the Jus Imacinum, un- 
equivocally referred to thefe rights. 

‘ Certain it is, (fays Mr. D.) that the patricians had the 
peculiar privilege of erecting ftatues, and of preferving 
other refemblances of their gréat anceftors in a regular fe- 
ries; but the analogy between this and the fubfequent ufe 
of armorial enfigns,extends only to the fingle circumftance 
of hereditary appropriation. Acquired as they were by 
actual fervices to the ftate, they were preferved to the de- 
fcendants of illuftrious characters by the fanétion of the 
laws, and thus became a certain {pecies of property, which 
at once endeared them to the poileilors, and rendered them 
objects of honourable ambition. ‘The family enfigns by 
which the Corvini, Cincinnati, and 1] orquati were diftin- 
guifhed, were confined totheir ftatues; in no inflance a- 
dapted asa peculiar badge in the field, or as an ornament 
in the forum: but the 7efare Gentilttie were of more ge- 
neral ufe, and had a nearer reference to blazonry as being 
of military acquirement, hereditary or a{fumable.’ 

Mr. D. here contents himfelf with aflerting that the fa- 
mily enfigns, by which the Corvint, Cincennati, aud 
Torquati, were diftinguifhed, were confined to their 
ftatues, and were, in no inftance, adopted as a pecu- 
liar badge in the field, or as an oruament in the forum: 
but he gives no other proof of the truth of this aflertion, 
than a note from Nifbet’s Ancient and Modern Ufe of 
Arms; which, though a refpectable authority, does not ap- 
pear to us to be conclufive on this point. It is evident 
_ that, among the Romans, names given to particular indi- 
viduals, and not derived from their anceftors, were tran{- 
mitted by thofe individuals to their pofterity. Now, as the 
Roman people aflumed the Eag/e as their great military 
enfign or emblem, is it improbable that certain families a- 
mong them fhould bear on their fhields, or abo 't their per- 
fons, fome mark alluding to the circumftance from which 
they derived their name? Why thould we fuppofe that 
the raven, the tuft of hair, and the chain, were confined to 
the /latues of Corvinus, Cincinnatus, and Torquatus,when 
the defcendants of thefe three Romans bere asa heredita- 
ry diftinétion the name which each of the three had per- 
fonally acquired, inflead of deriving it from his father ? 
The Romans of rank adorned their fhields and helmets 

with 
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with certain figures or emblems ; is it not probable, then, 
that, as they fometimes took their names from particular 
events, they would place on their fhields fome emblema- 
tic allufion to them, which no other family might ufe? 
That this was the cafe, the following lines from St/tus Ita- 
licus might well warrant us in fuppofing : 


“* Corvinus, Phabed fedet cut caffide Sulod, 
Oftentans ales proavita infignia pugne.” © 


This alludes to the family of the Corvini, who affumed 
that name for the purpofe of commemorating a combat of 
one of their sade on whofe helmet a raven perched 
while he was engaged in battle. ‘This Roman acquired a 
furname from this bird, in Latin called Corvus, which was 
borne by all his defcendants; who, it would feem from 
the above diftich, by way of commemorating an event 
which had given a new name to their family, placed a raven 
on their helmets, juft as the moderns ufe a ereft. Nif- 
bet endeavours to prove that this raven or corbie, as it is 
called in modern heraldry, was not an hereditary badge 
worn by the Corvini; and his proof is that, if Silius Itali- 
cus intended to convey an idea that it was, he would have 
defcribed it as znfgne proavorum inftead of proavite pugne. 
If a modern poet were to make the prefent duke of Nor- 
folk his theme, and, fpeaking of the coat of augmenta- 
tion granted by Henry VIII. to his Grace’s anceftor the 
gallant duke of Surry, who becatne the fecond Duke of 
Norfolk of the Howard family, viz. on a bend in an ef- 
cutcheon a demi-lion rampart, pierced through the mouth 
with an arrow, depicted as the arms of Scotland, and worn 
by the prefent duke as commemorative of his illuftrious 
anceftor’s famous victory over the Scots of Flodden, fhould 
call it proavite infignia pugne, that eritic would be mile- 
rably miftaken, who fhould infer that the coat of aug- 
mentation was to be found only on the pictures or ftatues 
of the hero of llodden-field, and that it had not been 
worn by his defcendants, beceufe; in that cafe, the poet 
would have faid, proavorum infignia: the former expref- 
fion would be perfeétly correct ; and yet it is a faét, that 
every Howard {prung from the brave Surry, to whom the 
coat of augmentation was granted, has ever fince worn it 
in 
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in his fhield*, and worn it in commemoration proavite 
pugne. Enfigns or banners with particalar and diflinctive 
marks have been ufed by almoft-every nation of antiquity 
in time of war. Each of the twelve tribes of Irae] had 
a peculiar mark or device. The Danes and Saxons had 
their diflin&tive banners when they invaded Britain, and, * 
each kingdom of the Heptarchy founded by the latter had 
its peculiar badge borne in its banners; and, as Mr. D. 
obferves, whenever any of the provincial kings became 
monarchs of the ifland, they retained the Gentilitian bear- 
ing as perfonal, not adopting any new device :—in the 
year 959, 29 years before the reign of Hugh Capet, Ed- 
gar, furnamed the peaceable, added to the crofs Florette, 
four martlets. Hence it appears that, long before the peri- 
od of King Hugh, Gentilitial arms were ufed at Jeatt by 
kings ; and it would be a perverfion of terms to call the 
extenfion of a principle the principle itfelf. “The raw ma- 
terial of which filk Rockings were made was the fame 
when the ufe of them was confined to princes, as at pre- 
fent, when they are commonly worn. ‘The fame may be 
faid of heraldry ; when we fee a feal bearing the crofs of 
Florette, amd four martlets regularly difpoied, as in the 
time of king Edward the Confeilor, we fee the ground- 
work of heraldry, and the principles of the icience more 
ftrongly marked than in the fimple bearing of the three 
fleur de lys, or the Irifh harp ; in after times a greater 
number of families began to bear arms)2 but this was more’ 
“ extenfion than the invention or difcovery of a princi- 
ple. 

The feudal fyflem, by which grants of lands were made 
by a lord paramount to his vaflals, andyby them given by 
fub-infuedations to others by the tenure of military fer- 
vice, feems to have produced the necefhity of armorial 
bearings, that the chief lord might be able to fee whether 
each vaflal had brought into the field the number of then 
which he was bound by his fee to furnifh. Lach lord 


* We mean not, however, to lay too much ftrefs on this circumftance, be- 
caufe the grant made tothe Earl of Surry is ftill in being, and exprefsly entails 
on the heirs of his body the right of bearing the coat of augmentation: but we 
Mut contend that, were a modern poet to allude to thefe additional arms of the 
Hiowards by the words proavitae infignia pugnae, the idea conveyed. by them 
would not be changed by the fubfiitution of the word proavorum in the place 
of proavitae. ; 
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muft have had fome diftin@tive badge, by which his vaffals 
might be known from others. The feudal fvftem may, 
therefore, be confidered as the fource of heraldry ; and, 
as this fyftem is of much more ancient date than the croi- 
fades, or than Hugh Capet, fo, we may vénture to affert, is 
the ufe of heraldic enfigns. The trial of Mr. Haftings 
has made us acquainted more intimately than we formerly 
were with the hiftory of Hindoftan, from which we learn 
that lands were granted there by the tenure of military 
fervice, long before our earlieft accounts of the feudal fyf- ¢ 
tem in Europe. Hence we may conclude that, as-diftine- 
tive banners muft have been prodigioufly numerous in'a 
country of fuch vaft extent as India, fomuft have been the, 
variety of devices by which the men furnifhed by one vaf- 
fal were to be known from thofe who ferved under the 
banners of another. Hence alfo we might be warranted 
in concluding that Gentilitial bearings were known in In- 
dia, ages before Europe had heard of them ; at the fame 
tine, however, we are difpofed to concur in opinion with 
Mr. D. that it was not till about the time of Hugh Capet 
that heraldry began to aflume, among the Europeans, the 
form of a icience. That armorial bearings are the growth 
of the Eaft appzars from the circumftance that, though the 
Croifes afflumed in general the badge of the crofs, differ- 
ently fhaped and coloured, before they left home, vet the 
ute of coats of arms became the more common in Europe, 
#s the inhabitantsof this quarter of the globe became 
more acquainted with thé eaftern nations. The ufe, how- 
ever reftrained, prevailed among the Europeans, long be- 
fore the firft croifade ; for it is certain, as Mr. D. obferves, 





the courts of kings Robert and Philip, the fon and grand- 
fen of king Hugh Capet ‘ had imbibed an early tafte for 
the martial exercifes, of which France was then the moft 
maghificént and frequented theatre; that after his fuccefs- 
ful enterprize and eftablifhment on the throne of England, 
at once from his rooted prejudices againft his conquered 
fubjeéts, his‘love of innovation, and his defire of fignaliz- 
ing his followers, he encouraged, but under gréat refiric- 
tions, the individual bearing of arms; yet not till a later 
period did the Anglo-Saxons, by imtermarrying with or 
tenure under the Norman families, adopt this — 
’ wit 
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with other fafhions.’ Thofe who think that blazonry firft 
came into fafhion, in Europe, at the time of the Croi- 
fades, will feel that this authority makes againft them ; 
for though it be true that Robert Duke of Normandy, fa- 
ther of William the Conqueror, went in pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, from which he never lived to return to his 
duchy, yet.it was not till after the death of William that 
the firft croifade took place, in which Duke Robert, the 
Conqueror’s eldeft fon, was engaged. From this autho- 
rity, it appears that coats of arms were in ufe before the 
croifades ; the cuftom indeed became more general after- 
ward, but was probably introduced originally from the 
Eaft, foon after the Greck emperors found it neceflary to 
apply to the Chriflian princes of the Weli for aid againft 
the growing power of the Saracens; and thus may we be 
faid to be principally indebted to the Chriftian Greeks for 
the introduction of heraldry, as well as of filk-worms, in- 
to Europe. 


[To be continued. | 





Art. VI. 4a Antiquarian Romance, endeavouring to mark a Line 
by which the moft ancient People, and the Proceffions of the 
earlieft Inhabitancy of Europe, may be invefligated, Some 
Remarks on Mr. Whitaker’s Criticifms annexed. By Govere 
nor Pownall. 8vo. pp. 221. 5s. Roards. Nichols. 


E have already given a full account of Gov. 

Pownall’s Treatife on the Study of Antiquities ; 
ajwork which firft fuggefted the ingenious idea that ‘the 
names of places, recorded by Homer asin the language of 
the gods, are not arbitrary founds, but appellations deriv- 
ed from the indigenous inhabitants (hen not fuperfeded by 
the nomenclature of the Trojans, a Phenician colony. 
Now thefe names of places, admitting a natual explana- 
tion in the Gaelic diale&t, go fome way to prove that the 
original inhabitants of the plain of Troy were of Celtic 
or Gaelie ftem ; and confequently that the Celts or Gauls 
are like the other northern nations of Afiatic origin, 
(which is conformable to the mafs of teftimony,) and not 


as an Irith antiquary fuppofes, an importation from Bifcay, 
—nor, 
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—nor, as a Scottith antiquary intimates, the antochthones _ 
of Weftern Europe. a 

This, Antiquarian. Romance is a continuation of the — 
path or inveftigation purfued in that treatife;.and ina — 
ftill more defultory manner i: brings together many very @ 
curious and important paflages from the ancients concern- § 
ing our European progenitors, many crude and ftrained 
etymological conjectures, and many interefling antiquari- § 

_ an anecdotes and remarks, inter{perfed with very rational 
digreflions concerning the philofophy of hiftory. It would ¢§ - 
have been much better to break it up into diftin€t chapters 

« or diflertations, in order to exhibit clearly thoie feveral — 

definitive pofitions, and the evidence in their behalf,which — 
the author afpires to annex as new truths to thofe already ~ 

received by the inquirers into thefe topics) The hiftoric J 

horizon is no doubt capable of being extended in all di- 

rections ; and our knowledge of time paft may yet be ve- | @ 

ry confiderably increafed. ie “ 
The Governor ftates that it is his objeét to animadvert @ 
on the univerfal deluge of barbarians which overflowed the ~ 

Roman empire ; to invefligate and determine who and ~ 

what thefe people were ; whence they came; and by what 

routes, and in what manner, (when they advanced to in- 
vade the old world,) they made their irruptions. It was 

a remark of Leibnitz, that barbarous nations muft be claf- 

fed by their /anguages, and not by their names merely; | 

(for reatons well confiymed at p. 40 of the Treatife on the ~ 

Study of Antiquities ;) nor by their manners, which are 

feldom exclufive; nor by their locality, which is feldom 

permaneats The anfwer, then, to the firft queftion thould 
coo fit in afcertaining how many languages, radically dif- 
tinct, were fpoken ,by the northern barbarians. In our 
own ifland, they have left the remains of three,—the Gae- — 
lic, the Welth, dad the Saxon. Witha bold contempt | 
of this plan of claffifi-ation, however, Governor Pownall 
talks of the Cymri, who {poke Welth, as Tartars, who — ff 
fpoke Sclavonian ; and of two other nations of the fame =. 
race and fzmily with thofe,—the Teuts, who fpoke.aGo- =f 

thic dialect, and the Oim, Goyem, and Gygim, whofe 9 

{peech we fhall contentedly leave to be afcertained by the 

Parfons’s and Bryants’, and fimilar commentators on the 

10th chapter of Genefis. Again, at p. 44, we hear of 

Cymric 
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Cymric Vics, which founds to us like talking of Welth 
Scotchmen. Hence an inextricable confufion involves 
the whole fyftem of our author, which we kuow not how 
to combat, becaufe we know not how to define it. 

The book, however, abounds with curious fragments, 
Such is the ancient account of the Taracheufis or falt- fil; 


which, from a paflage that might farther have been addu- 


ced out of the Mirab. Au/fcultat. feems to have been an ar- 
ticle of Phanician commerce very early. Such, alfo, is the 
explanation of the Cimbric deluge ; and the following ac- 
count of fome Pickifh navigations : 

* The thips in which they made thefe excurfions were 
navigated both by fails and oars: the leaft, which one 
reads of, carried twelve rowers, and as many fighting 


‘men: others an hundred, and fome one hundred and 


fifty, They generally made their expeditions witha num- 
ber of thefe, asa fleet. : 

* One objection oppofing itfelf to thefe long voyages a- 
rifes from the idea of the viétualling ; but this we have 
obviated. Another objection againft thofe voyages acrofs 


the open fea, beyond the fight of land, from Scandinavia in 


and the Baltic, a paflage of at leaft feven days in their 
time, arifes from the difhculty of conceiving how it was 
poffible for thefe navigators to fet and keep their courfe : 
an anfwer to that objection derives from the faét, that thev * 
did this by the fight of birds. It is almoft unneceflary 
to {tate that birds of paflage crofs the German ocean twice 
annually, from the continent to and from the Britifh ifles. 
Founded or this obfervation thefe navigators framed their 


-courfe, in taking their departure, from the courfe which 


they had obferved thefe birds to take at their emigration. 
They took with them on-board féveral birds, fometimes 
hawks, but generally ravens. When having fmade fome 
-progrefs in this courfe, and out ,of fight of landy if they 


“were in any doubt of, or wifhed to fet their courfe to the 


point where the land lay, they let fly one of thefe birds ; 
thefe, after mounting high in the air, always took their 
courfe to land, and fo became their pilots; following 
whofe line of flight the navigators fteered their courfe.The 
following narrative {upports this. Flocco, an Orcadian, 
fetting out on a voyage todifcover Iceland, took with him 
three ravens. In taking his departure from the Orcades, 

he 
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he fet his courfe North ; after being out at fea, he let fly 
one of his ravens ; this returned back to the Orcades: he 
flill perfevered in his courfe, and let fly a fecond ; this 
returned to the veffel : ftill perfifting, he let fly the third; 
this weut off dire€ily North, and never returned. Floc- 
co followed this courfe, and arrived at land. This navi- 
g2tor acquired, from this meafure, perhaps a novelty to 
the people of the Orcades, the furame of Raf'na-Flocco. 
This ute of the pilot-raven, common to the Danes and 
navigators from the Baltic, gives the reafon of their tak- 
ing the raven for their flandard. 

‘ There is another ftory of one of thefe adventurers, 
who, whén out at fea, in the German ocean, and off the 
Englith coaft, let fly a hawk, who made directly for the 
land, either Suffolk or Norfolk, as now called. This 
navigator fteered after this his pilot, his courfe, and fell 
in with the land. He pretended only to follow his hawk, 
and to recover it; but his real defign was to {py the land.’ 

The obfervation (p. 51) ona paflage in Tacitus is very 
favourable to Pinkerton’s hypothefis, that the Piks were 
a Gothic tribe. With him, Governor Pownall may alfo 
be fuppofed to coincide in a pofition much more queftion- 
able, that the Belge were not Cymbri but Goths, from 
the paflage (p. 55) which mentions ‘ thofe tribes of the 
- Teutith called Belge.’ 

We fhall tranfcribe a conje&ture deferving fome atten- 
tion : 

‘ A like advanced guard, but fixed’ as a fettled efta- 
blithment, was kept a ftanding corps on the marc or 
marcheg next to Helvetia. The corps was called Marc- 
mannes, and by the Romans, Marcomanni: the corps was 
_called thus as the ftanding guard of the Marches or Fron- 
tiers , and the commander Maer-Bijuda (from Macre dimes 
and Bijuden zmperare). . Tis@§Margreeve, or, as the En- 
glith would call him, Lord ‘of the Marches. The Ro- 
mans, in their imperfect tranflations, enunciation and 
writing, called the corps Marcommani, fuppofing them 
to bea diftin@ nation; and the commander. Mariobudus, 
taking this title of office to bea perfonal name. Exactly 


and in like manner they called the commander of the . 


Teuts, or Teutones, Teuto-bodus. 


‘ They 
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‘ They made the fame miftake in the appellative 
or title of office Here-mane the commander of the ar- 
my of a province, whom they called Arimtntus, as if it 
was his perfonal name. 

_* Perhaps the grave Antiquary may think I carry this 
matter too far, when I conjeéture that the Romans and 
Gréeks made the fame miftake, when they gave to the 
leaders of the Celts and Gauls the name Brennus, fpecifi- 
cally as a perfonal name, while the word was only an ap- 
pellative, Baron, the title of office: yet the following 
quotation from Joan. Loccenii Antiquitates Suio-Gothice 
joltifies the conjefture, qui fe preclaris facinoribus in bel- 
lo praeftitiffet, nomen Baronis merebatur. And again, the 
word Barum, in the Norwegian laws, is tranflated by the 
Danith word Here-man.’ 

A very unfortunate paragraph occurs at p. 128, in which 
the learmed author afferts that the Celtic was not, a5 is 
commonly fuppofed, either Erfh or Welfh. Where are 
his proofs? Every authority of value appears to us to con- 
fpire in proving it to have been the Erfh. Next he fays 
that the Cymric was not the language {poken by the Celts, 
(granted !) but by the people of Aquitaine only (how ve- 
ry bold and improbable a pofition!) The language of A- 
quitaine is ftill preferved among the Pyrenees, extends in- 
to Bifcay and Navarre, and differs more completely from 
the patois of Britany and Normandy and the other ac- 
knowledged Cymbric remains, than any two living lan- 
guages of Europe. Thefe inhabitants of Aquitaine are 
next faid to have been colonies and fettlements of the 
Piks and Thagenes :—(ftill more prepofterous !) Jt would 
have been better to guefs them of Punic origin, as Leib- 
nitz ferioufly fuggefls that they came from Africa.— A line 
or two farther, we are told that the Cymric and Dteufch 
languages were originally of one root, Of both languages 
there are very complete memorials: they Have few words 
and {till fewer inflectionsin common. Finally, the au- 
thor fays that he can fuppofe the Celts to have retazned 
many Cymric words and expreffions. The Celts, who 
are the earlier inhabitants of Europe, had to learn Cym- 
bric of the intruders : the Celtic names of places and things 
the Cymbri may here and there have retained. ‘1 heie 
remarks on a fingle paragraph may be fufficient to caution 

the 
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the reader againft receiving, with indifcriminate confi- 
dence, the notions of this ingenious writer on the different 
poiats here agitated. 

The volume terminates with a reply to fome ftri€tures 
of Mr. Whitaker on a former publication by Governor 
Pownall; who appedrs to us, by the fort of learning 
which’ he has cultivated, better qualified to inveftigate 
points of claffical than of northern antiquity. . 





a 


Arr. VIL. The Works of Alexander Pope, Efg. ; with Rémarks 
ta Ilufrations. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. and late Fel- 
low of Jefus College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Bvo. pps 368. 6s. 
fierl, Boards, common Paper. 8s, fine. Payne, &c. 











IOUGH the works of this celebrated poct have 
been the fubject, either incidentally or exprelsly, . 
of a variety of publications, yet it appears to be the gene- 
ral opinion that a new edition of them, in which their 
meaning fhall be fully and fairly illuftrated, and their beau- 
ties dev veloped, is Alt a defideratum. Warburton, flor-. 
ed with fchiolaftic learning, peculiar and dogmatical i in all 
his notious, coarfe in his conceptions, and poflefiing more 
genius than either tafte or judgment, was very unfit to be. 
the commentator on another mgn’s works, particularly if. 
that man were a poet. The numberlefs inftances in which, 
-he has rather made than found a fenfe, and.the free vent 
which he has given to his paffions and préjudices wherever 
they could ftand occafion for a difplay, have Bids all 
Iiberal and, cultivated readers. 

The édiror of the prefent volume has already, i in vari- 
ous inftances, exhibited to’ the public his talent tor illuftra-_ 
ting poetical beauty ; and his name may juftly excite ‘the 
expectations of a claffical reader. His own account of his. 
undert aking ispbhat ‘his notes are intended to recommend 

Mr. Pope as ah English elaffic to men of tafte and ele- 
gance ; that they pretend to no fubtilties of inveltigation, 
no profundities of critici{m, no grand difcoveries of, refin- 
ed argumentation and curious coherence. | It has been his. 
refolution to prefent to the world as much originality as 
pothible ; ; and hewill be found to have borrowed very lit- 

: from other commentators.’ He proceeds to exprefs his 
difapprobation 
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oe eke CeE at Men a 
difapprobation of {welling books witht that reiterated’ ‘Ta- 
bours of other critics, The only~obfervation which we 
have to make on this matter is, that, although an editor 
difplays hisown merits moft fairly by refufing to mix the 
remarks of other critics with his own, yet it may be more 
defirable for the reader to poffefs in one edition a collec- 
tion of every thing moft ufeful-in illuftrating the original 
writer, than to be obliged to multiply his copies of the 
work, in proportion to the number of new critics. 

Not calling in queftion, however, the right of Mr. W. 
to give his own edition of Pope, a vartorum, we proceed 
to afford our readers a {ketch of the manner in which he 
has executed histafk. ‘hey who are acquainted with his 
writings will not doubt that his notés are replete with ap- 
pofite paflages fromthe writers of antiquity: but he has like- 
wife happily availed himfelf ofsanother clafs of writers, 
‘with which he might be fuppofed lefs converfant,—our 
earlier and now almoft forgotteh Englith poets, to whom 
Pope’s obligations- were confiderable. His criticifm, in 
general, isnot that of wholes but of parts. He thews an ex- 
quifite feeling of the beauty of imagery, the happinefs of 
expreffion, and the’ melody of verfification, in which the 
charm of particular lines and claufes confifts. Whether 
he could with advantage extend the field of this microfco- 
pic vifion, fo as to take in the full {cope and detign ofa 
piece, with a mye wed judgment of its general excellen- 
cies and defects, we can fcarcely pronounce, as he has not 
attempted it. It is unfortunate that he has laid himfelf 
open to one very, prominent charge of wantof difeernment ; _ 
having (who could believe it?) taken the noted burlefque 
fong,. ‘‘ Fluttering {pread thy purple pinions,” for a {feri- 
ous piece. This, however, can only be imputed to inat- 
tention, and to unacquaintance with what may. be called 
traditionary literature. . i eel 

The following quotation will be as charaéteriftic a {peci- 
men as we can find of Mr. W.’s manner of commenting 
and criticizing, == . ! aE 

Vol. ill. leit BoB. nas “Ah 
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* ah think at leaf thy flock deferves thy care, 
Plants of thy band, and children of thy pray’r*, 
From the falfe world in early youth they fled, 
By thee to mountains, wiles, and deferis led+. 
You rais'd thefe hallow’d wallst ; the defert fmil'd, 
And Paracife was open’d in the wild|j. 

No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftores 

Our thrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors § ; 
No filver faints, by dying mifers giv’n, 

Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited Heav'n : 
But fuch plaig roofs as Piety could raife, 

And only vocal with the Maker's praife. 

In thefe lone walls (their day’s eternal bound), 
Thefe mofs-grown domes with {piry turrets crown'd|||j. 
Where awful arches make a noon day night, 
And the dim windows fhed a folemn light **; 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray++, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. 
But now no face divine contentmeng wears ; 
*Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. 

See how the force of others’ pray’rs I try, 

(O pious fraud of am’rous charity !) 


 —s 





* * This form of expreffion, which is purely oriental, and frequently occurs 
in the Hebrew fcriptures, efpecially the poetic parts, fucceeds to admiration in 
the prefent inftance. ‘There cannot be imagined a more délightful verfe than 
this. And it would be unpardonable not to remark, that the whole of this de- 
feription, through forty lines, is moft exquifitely beantiful.’ 

* + For the fituation and fcenery of the comvent, in illuftration of this paf- 
fage, fee Bayle in the word Paraclete.’ : 

© You raisd thefe hallow d walls ;| He founded the monaftery. P. 

€ |] The original of this pleating image is in the fublime J/aiaé, li. 3. 

He will make her wildernefs like 
And her defert like the garden of Jehovah. 
Whence Milton derived it, Pei. Reg. i. 7. 
oy wood rais'd in the wafie wildernefs. 
So sof ; 
es And Poatil was oper d in his face.’ 
‘ai § The {plendor and majefty of di€tion in this verfe cannot be too much 
‘gtininéd.* 
~ | Tsnot there a {mall impropriety in the epithet mofs-grewa, on account of 
the recent ereétion of the bui!ding ?” a 
‘ ** A fine and favourable view. of a Gothic edifice. Mr. Gray, whofe ob- 
then be difparage and to burlefque, gives this circumfiance another turn 
his Long fi $4 L ae ¥9 
ach windows, that exclude the light. 
-Qur author imitates Mi/ten, as Bifhop Newton alfo obferves : 
And ftoried windows richly dight, 
Cafting a dim religious light.’ : 

* #4 This couplet is enchanting indeed, and beyond all praife: dictated by 
the true enthufiafm of myftical devotion. Yet he fhould have written it ebiae 
eyes. 

Dryden had faid of his Good Parfon : 

His eyes diffus da < grace, 
And charity itfelf was in his face.’ 
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But why fhould I on others’ pray’rs depend ? weg 

Come thou my father, Brother, huiband friend *! 

Ah, let thy handmajd, fifter, daughter move, 

And all thofe tender names in one, thy love! 

The darkfome pines that o’er yon rocks reclin’d}. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind ; ‘i 

The wand’ring ftreains that fhine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills$ ; 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

oy nen Oe autente thesening breeze § ; 

No more thefe my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. : 

But o'er the twilight groves and dufky caves |j ; 

Long founding ifles, and intermingled graves, 
ty Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A death-like filence, and adread repofe ** : 
Her gloomy prefence faddens all she feene, 
Shades ev'ry flow’r, and darkens ev'ry green, 




















i 









* ® Prior in Henry and Emma: 
' My thoughts fhalf fix, my leceft with depend 
On thee, guide, guardian, kinfman, father, friend. 
As Brifeis in Ovid {ays affettingly of Achilles : 
Tu dominus, tu vir, tu mihi frater eras: 
from Iliad, vi. 429. 
- Yet, while my HeGtor ftill furvives, I fee 
My father, mother, brethren, allin thee. Pors.’ 
‘+ The foothing penfive melancholy of this and the three next couplets " 
breathes a {pirit of unfpeakable complacency on the minds Thisis poetry; 9r 
wed 5 — 8 exift.’ ; 
r ips in his fourth pafforal : | 
Nor dropping waters, which frem rocks diftil, 
And welly grots with tinkling echoes fill. : 
As the next line refembles verfe one banded and twenty-ninth of the Penfe 


;? 












— the guft hath blown his fill, 
nding on the ruftling leaves.’ 
* § Paracll's Vigil of Venus : | 
From waters curling with the wanton gales.’ 
* | The richnefs and grandeur of this pailage rife to the utmoft heights of 
which the defcriptive powers of poetical language are capable: and the image 
of Melancholy may contend with the fublimeft efforts of epic genius in any age 
or nation, 
Our pest in this verfe follows Mi/ton, Hymn on the Nativity : 
The nymphs in ravilight thade of tangled thickets mourn : 
and the Penferofo é 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And fhadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine or monumental oak.’ 
‘ ** Waller's verfion of Aineid iv. 
A death-like quiet, and deep filence fell. 
And Dryden, Ovid's Met. x. 
But fafe repofe without an air of breath 
Dwells here, and adumb guiet next to death.’ 
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Deepehs the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods * . 


Thofe of our readers who are fond of the delicacies of 
tical expreffion, and who love to trace them through 
all their degrees and variations, will experience much 
pleafure in perufing this publication ; the whole of which 
is executed on a > an fimilar to that of the paflage juft 


quoted. The prefent volume contains the juvenile and — 


mifcellaneous original poems of. Pope.. The appearance 


of the remainder will depend on the encouragement which 


this part receives from the public, and which we fincerély 
with may be equal to Mr. W.’s undoubted merits. 

We fhall juft remark, in conclufion, that we are not 
quite fatisfied with the authenticity of two or three little 


pieces admitted on the authority of the Foundling Ho/pi-. 


tal for Wit, and the Annual Regifler.. The latter publi- 
cation has afcribed to Pope the well-known fong in Lord 
Lyttleton’s works, ** Say Myra, why is gentle love.” 

: A table of contents fhould have accompanied this vo- 
ume. 





om 


Arr. VIII. 4 Query whether certain political Conjefures and 


Refle&ions of Dr. D’ Avenant, in 1699, 6+ or be not apaheette te 
the prefent Crifis. $8vo. pp. go. 1% 6d. fterl. Elmfley. 
“Pp HESE Refleétions were written by Dr. D’Avenant, 
in an eflay on the probable methods of making a 
people gainers in the balance of trade: of which effay 
they form the 5th feétion, introduced under the following 
title, Tkat a country cannot increafe in wealth and power, 
but by private men doing their duty to the publick, and but 


' - bya fleady courfe of wifdom and honefty in fuch as are 


trufted with the adminiftration of public affatrs. 

be purpofe of the prefent re-publication is explained 
by the title-page, and by a fhort introduétory preface ; in 
which the editor obferves ‘ that a politician, writing at the 





‘ * Dryden's Wife of Bath: 
Lonely the vale, and full of error ftood, 
Brown with the thade of a religious wood : 
Aad in his Hind and Panther: . 
I faw myfelf the lambent eafy light 
Gild the brewn borror, and difpel the night.’ 


diftance 
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diftance of more than ninety years, will not be charged 
with prejudices regarding the prefent day ; therefore a rea- 
der mav now lilten to his ftatement of circumftances with 
a confidence, which we are not inclined to give to a cotem- 
porary writer.’ 

The intention of Dr. D’Avenant, in this fe&tion, .was 
not confined to explaining how much a corrupt adminiftra- 
tion of the public concerns muft be detrimental to the 
wealth and profperity of a nation: his. principal endea- 
vour was direéted to fhew that fuch corruption is deftruc- 
tive to the liberties of a nation; and that, when‘the name 
only of liberty is preferved, the outward forms ferve but 
more clofely to rivet the chains. 4% 

We cannot give our reader a more juft idea of this in- 
terefting work, for fuch it appears to us, than by prefent- 
ing him With a few of the many ftriking refletions with 
which it abounds: reflections remarkable for their juftnefs, 


| patriotifm, and depth of forefight. 


The author begins with remarking on the total lofs of 
public liberty among the Romans under their emperors. 

“‘ It is a matter of great wonder, (fays he,) that from 
the time of Auguftus, downwards, the Romans, who were 
feldom without brave and virtuous men, fhould never make 

-one attempt to reftore the commonwealth, and to fhake off 
that power which fome of the emperors exercifed with 
fuch exorbitance : but in alb likelihood, it proceeded from 
this ; that the foldiers and common people, withdut whom 
no great revolution can be made, believed themfelves ftill 
free, becaufe in fhew, the commonwealth had the. fame 
forms as in elder times: there was fenate, confuls, tri- 
bunes, and an appearance of all the ancient magiftracies ; 
though nothing remained of the ancient liberty.—Tyran- 
nies have been often fubverted, where the princes govern 
merely by their own will, without giving to their fubje&s 
the leaft appearance of being free ; but that fervitude is 
lafting where the people are left to make their own fet- 


In comparing abfolute monarchy with a degenerate mix- 

ed government, he gives the preference to the former ; for 

_ “ the one man, their prince, is mortal, and if bad, may be 
fucceeded by a better ; but a people thoroughly corrupted 
never returns to right reafon, cel 


Poverty, 
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Poverty and. war, Dr. D’Avenant thought equally de- 
ftructive to good government. ‘* Freedom and wealth, 
(he fays,) proceed hand in hand together : if one is loft, 
the other will not long continue. A wealthy nation may 
be jealous of its rights, and a rich gentry may be unma- 
nageable ; and bad men may think that the beft coirfe to 
keep us humble, is to make us poor.” On this iubjeét the 
author expatiates with great {pirit, and reprefents how re- 
pugnant and dangerous war is to the conftitution of a free 
government: ‘‘ Peace (he favs) réttores liberty of 
{peech, whereas in war, all is filenced by the fing!e word, 
necefity.” 

In expreffing his ideas on the influence to be apprehen- 

‘ded from increafe of patronage,—where, {peaking of his 
own time, he fays, ‘the employments ‘places) of England 
are yet but few, and their profits but inconfiderable to what 
they are in feveral nations,”"—the comparifon, which na- 
turally occurs, muft occafion in readers of the prefent day 
the moft ferious refleétions. . 

In p. 36, and feq. the fatal confequence of a nation be- 
ing often deceived by thofe in whom they placed confi- 
dence is moft juftly defcribed. Perhaps, of the many e- 
vils brought on a country by pretended and falfe patriots, 
there is none more injurious than the effeét, which the be- 
ing frequently deceived has in debafing and fubduing the 
public {pirit ; aad which is thus feelingly expreffed by the 
author : : 

‘* For men, finding themfelves thus forfaken by the an- 
cient friends to liberty, would believe they were bought 
and fold ; they would imagine that there was no fuch thing 
as virtue and honelty remaining in the kingdom: they — 
would think all pretenfions to the public good, to be no- | 
thing but defigns of ambitious perfons, to lift therfelves — 
up to high honours, upon the fhoulders of the people: 
and when nations have before their eyes an armed power to 
fear, and none in wliom they can put any trult, they feldom 
fail of fubmitting to the yoke.” 

This. is well contrafted by the juft encomiums beftow- 
ed on honeft flatefmen. ‘“* It can hardly, (fays Dr. D.) 
be conceived, but by thofe who have feen it, what reve- 
rence is paid, even by his enemies, to’ a man of fteady 


principles.” 
The 
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The author’s application of the word fadfion (p. 7 and 
3) is equally curious and juft: as is likewife his defcrip« 
tion, p- 10, of men, honeftly inclined, exercifing employ~ 


ments under an unjuft adminiftration. 


. The moft important part of this treatife is on the duty of 
fuch.as reprefent the people. Thisduty he divides under 
different heads, of which the firflis, “ that they'be uncor- 
rupt, unbialled, and difinterefted. He concludes his 
reflections on this head with the following extraordinary 
and folemn warning; ‘* We fhall now only add, that 
Rome was once free, that France heretofore had the three 
eftates,which were the guardians of its liberty ; that Spain 
had formerly mavy rights and privileges, of which nothing 
now but the fhadéw remains; that. Denmark and Swe- 


. den had once conftitutions fomething like that of ling- 


land ; and that ali thefe countries have been enflaved by 


their own corruption.” 
Without adverting to the life or other writings of Dr. 


_D’ Avenant,.thework before us carries in it (ufhcient evi- 


dence of the writer beivg the friend of good government 
and of the Britith conftitution. The following remarks 
prove how juftly he regarded the regal-part of our con@i- 
tution: Good kings, (he faysj) at all times, without any 
danger, may repofe their intire concerns upon a houfe of 
common ,” p. 11. and 84. ‘* Is there any infiance of a 
wife, juft, and good king (reigning fo long as ‘o have his 
virtues known) who had not the ts and affections of 
his fubjeéts ?” : 

It is rather the province of the politician than of the 
critic, to determine whether thefe reflections be more pai - 
ticularly appiicable to the prefent crifis, than to any fyr- 


-mer period. We may severthelefs venture to fay, 


that we remember no publication more calculated to awa- 


‘ken our countrymen toa proper fenfe of their fituation. 


To -what Dr. D’Avenant fays, very little is added 


i by the prefent editor; who iaforms us, that he rejerves, 


for fome future occafion, his own remarks ; ‘ withing to 


_ bear whether the dangers, this fagacious writer taw at a 


diftance, appear, in the judgment of others, to bear any 
likenefs to the a€tual condition of the government ot Great 
Britain.’ We thall, however, tranfcribe an ob{crvation 
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by the editor, in which we believe many of our readers 
will cordially agree: 

“© Jf ever Great Britain fhall be brought into the condi- 
tion which Dr. D’Avenant’s apprehenfions have fuggefted 
may pofbly be the cafe at fome diftant day ; it will be 
admitted that the danger will indeed be great for the con- 
ftitution ; and that whenever that day thall appear, a tem- 
perate’reform of the repretentative body, ena¢ted by them- 
felves, will probably be found to be the only remedy fit 
to be applied to fave, or rather bring back to its genuine 
purity, our moft excellent conftitution — — 

* Yet there are conjunétures, in which even this defira- 
ble meafure may be ill timed, and men of the cleareft fa- 
gacy and penetration, who are themfelves anxious for the 
duccefs of a juft p!an of reform, would not recommend the 
prefent moment, as the proper one for this important but 
delicate confideration.’ 

The editor concludes with the following fentence of 
Montefquieu: ‘‘ Les Anglots ont bien ratfon de conferver 
cette liberté ; s’tls venovent a la perdre,tls ferovent un des 
peuples les plus efclaves de la terre.” 





Arr. IX. Memoirs of Planeles; ot a Sketch of the Laws and 
Manners of Makar, By Phileleutherus Devonienfis. 8vo. 
pp. 143- 35. 6d. fterl. Boards, Johnfong, 


| genet fet the example of defcribing an imaginary 
commonwealth, in order to explain his idea of what 
a people may become, if the rulers thall philofophize,-or 
philofophers rule. The intolerance of the patriarch Gen- 
nadius configned to the flames a fimilar produétion of Ge- 
miftus Pletho. More’s Utopia has had an extenfive circula- 
tion in many languages, and'was imitated by M. de Fon- 
tenelle, under the title of Republique des Philofophes, ou 
Hiftotre des Ajaoiens. The travels of Gaudentio-di Lucca, 
and fome fimilar publications, have acquired among us an 
inferior ceiebrity. Wieland and Stolberg are faid to have 
laid before the Germans philofophical romances of this 
kind. The moft attra&tive, which has fallen under our 
infpeétion, is the memoirs of the year 2440, by M.Mer- 
cier. It defcribes rather the manners of a civilized na- 

tion 
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tion, than the laws and regulations which are necefla 
to prepare the decreafe of barbarifm. . The latter tatk is 
taken up and well executed by the author of the Memoirs 
Pianetes. Heis, however, too learned and philofophical 
for a novelift ; and, in order to inftruét, he continually 
forgets to entertain. He appears well read in the more 
abftrufe volumes of political fcience, and abounds with 
obfervations which the reformer fhould bear in mind: 
but he feldom delights the imagination by delineating the 
beautiful in manners and inftitutions: he feldom invites 
the Graces to wreathe garlands around the columns of the 
femple of. liberty. 

The following extra& affords no indiftinét glimpfe of 
the political and religious inclination of the author: it 
torma the whole 24th chapter. 

‘ Never was a country more populous, or fo richly 
clasthed ; not a fpot of ground was to be {een uncultiva- 
ted. The firft fifteen miles were almoft one continued 
garden of olives, vines, and corn, inter{perfed with innu- 
merable farms and villages. Contentment {miled upon 
every face we met, and beggery and poverty were unfeen. 
Good God! exclaimed I, how isall this poffible ? I furely 
am dreaming, and this is’ Paradife. You- may be’ 
well: be furprized, returned Othono, this was not fo’ for= 
merly. My father, who died about ten years ago, uféd 
frequently to tell me, that all this country which we have 
now pafled was, when he was a young tan, in the poflef- 
fion of five or fix petty Schums*, and its chief inhabitants’ 
were, the povd fealf-flabved families of hard-working la~ 
bourers, and about a dozen rich over-grown farmers.’ A” 
great part of the land lay either defolate or only half tilled 
or was laid out into extenfive. parks, beautiful indeed to 
the eye, but ufeful only to the few; it isnow, as you fee; 
divided into thoufands of {mall freeholds and fupports mil- 
liens. As we proceeded, my attention was arrefied by fome' 
inclofures that | perceived ata little diftance from the road, 
which from feveral {pots of earth newly turned up,’and é 
few. upright ftones fcattered here and there, | imagined to 
be burying grounds. ‘True, faid Othono, they are the bu- 
rying-grounds belonging to Euthus-town, fo called from’ 
my worthy friend, where we fhall foon arrive ; and'the 
few upright ftones that you fee, are the remains of the old 


“ * Thefe anfwer to our great Lords.” 
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fuperftitious practice of monuments, which fome people — 
cannot yet forfake.* The Makarians think: it unwholes 
fome to bury their dead in towns amongft the living, and 
therefore carry their bodies to a diflance. Your having 
mentioned fuperftition, Othono, brings to my remem- 
brance a queftion that | have for a long time been defirous 
of afking you. Pray what is the religion that chiefly pre- 
vails among the Makarians? Every kind of religion, Pla- 
netesy being admmiffible, you may readily fuppofe that va- 
rious Opinionsare held among us. Some men for inftance 
believe in the exiftence of two Gods, others in that of three 
Gods and a Goddefs, and there are fome who believe in 
two Gods and a half; but all thefe opinions are in their 
wane, and the prevalent belief is, that there exifts only 
one Supreme, whofe nature is totally unknown to men, 
and from whom are fuppofed to be derived the primary 
laws which direét and regulate the univerfe. It is believ- 
ed that prayers, facrifices, offerings, and fupplications, are 
of no avail, and that the only road to happinefs is, to prac- 
tife juftice ‘and benevolence to our fellow-creatures. And 
have you, faidI, no priefts or bifhops ? No ! thank truth! 
replied Othono, nor creeds, nor colle&ts. The Makari- 
ans are too wife to hamper their intelle¢tual faculties by 
fuch clogs. Why furely, you muft perceive, Planetes, 
that jatislen: like all seas things, has hitherto. been per- | 
petually,varying ; and to what caufe can you attribute” 
fuch variations, but to fynods, and tate politics ? where the 
interference of thefe is annihilated, religion will foon find 
its proper flation. But priefts and bithops are not the only 
beings, whofe political exiftence is deftroyed. . That arch- 
enemy of freedom, and friend of ufurpation and ariftocra- 
cy, the political Schum of evil, Oonnanoo, finding no 
fupport in a governmant founded on the rights of man, has 
abdicated his throne forever. 
‘ As the difcourfe aow began to grow unpleafant, I was 
not a little rejoiced that Euthus-town appeared in view. 
It was market day when we entered ; and if 1 was pleafed 
with the cleanlinefs and regularity with which every thing 
was conducted, | was quite charmed with the honelty and 
integrity of the people. No one demanded eithery more 
or lefs for his goods than their juft value, nor «as @ 
man to be found wtige would receive two-pence for a wes 
o 
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of yams when they were worth only one penny. Surely, 
faid I, things are not always thus ;' you muft undoubtedly, 
Othono, have fome examples of difhonefty and injuftice. 
Difhonefty and injuftice, Planetes, are looked upon as 
wonders, and I do not fuppofe that there are ten inflances 
to be found in the whole nation of vicious or depraved 
perfons. We have prifons, it is true, but they are empty. 
Among a people that are taught from their infancy teiove 
and practife truth, where do you think difhonefty_can reft 
herfelf ? If any man were. fo unprincipled as to commit an 
act of injuftice, he would meet with a monitor in every 
perfon he faw ; and if he were not altogether dead to a 
fenfe of fhame, he muft either inftantly reform or quit the 
country. Juft heaven! faid I, and is human nature capa- 
ble of fuch perfection? Capable! Planctes, abolifh un- 
juft and oppreffive laws, leave mankind to themfelves and 
virtue, and the work is half done.’ 

The ftyle of this volume is throughout fimple and pure; 
and the typography very neat. : 





Art. X. The Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulyfes. From 
the French of Bolignes de la Mothe Fenelon, Archbithop of 
Cambray. By the late John Hawkefworth, LL.D. Correc- 
ted and revifed by G. Gregory, D, D. Author of Eflays Hif- 
torical and Moral. With a Life of the Author, and a com. 

lete Index, Hiftorical and Geographical. Entbellithed with 
welve elegant engravings. 4to.2 Vols. pp. 260 and 220, 
Small Paper rl. 6s. fterl. large 31. 3s. Boards. Kearfley. 
HE high eftimation in which the admirable poetical 
romance of Telemachus has been always holden, 
and the fniverfal approbation with which Dr. Hawkef- 
worth’s tranflation was received, render it needlefs for us 
to enlarge ‘much on the prefent edition ; which does not 
require'to be examined as a new traniflation, but merely 

demands notice as the correétion and revifion of Dr. H.’s 

formance. In this point of view, we need only place 
efore the reader Dr. Gregory’s fhort account of the alte- 
rations which he has made: "ss 
‘ In order that the prefent publication might be prefen- 
ted to the public in as perfe&t a form as poffible, the editor » 
has ully compared it with the original ; and, to the 
beft of his ability, has reétified weirs appeared capable 
of correction. In the courfe of this revilal, a few mif- 
tranflations 
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tranflations were found ; and Wherever the language of © 
the tranflator appeared affected or turgid, the editor has, 
endeavqured to. reduce it to the fimplicity of the au- 
thor.’ 

The biography of Fenelon, prefixed to the volumes be- 
fore us, is written by a friend of Dr. Gregory, and is 
compofed with elegance and {pirit. It therefore deferves — 
our attention ; for, to a well regulated mind, ro plea- 
fure gan be greater than the contemplation of the life and 
conduct « of the man who was eminent for his virtues as well 
as for his talents ;—both of which were remarkably dif-: © 
played in the viciffitudes to whith his life was fubjed. 
The following particulars will probably be acceptable to 
the generality of our readers. 

Francis SALIGNAC DE LA MoTHEe FENELON was 
born at the caftle of Fenelon, in the province of Peri- | 
gord, in the year 1651. His father, Hons de Salignac, — 
was Marquis of Fenelon; his mother was Louse de la 
Cropte, filter to the Marquis de St. Abre. He received 
the rudiments of his education at home, where the native 
fweetnefs of his temper, and the delicacy of his fenti- 
rhents, were fondly cheriihed and improved. ‘The early 
dawn of his genius proved an unerring prognoftic of his _ 
future reputation. He might, indeed, be, faid to have 
inherited both, from a long roll of illufirious ancefiors; ~ 

is ownybeing the ninth'literary name that has refleéted 

uftré on the houfe of Salignac. 

‘At the age of twenty-four,Fenelon was ordained a prieft, 
anid engaged in the duties of the fatred office with exem- 
plary attention. W- find him not long afterwards {ent 
by Lewis X1V. at the head of a miflion for converting 
the Proteftants in Saintonge and Aunis. 

‘ That unfortunate fect had experienced all the rigours 
of perfecution, under the influence of old Tellier, the — 
Chancellor, and Louvois, his, fon. The. feaffold, the 
gallows, and dragonade, inceflantly difplayed the bar- 
barous impolicy of the French court, and the conftancy _ 

of the martyred Hugonots. The king, perceiving at 
laft the pernicious effects of this de populating cfuelty, 
difpatched Fenelon to combat herefy in.thofe provinces, 
with the gentle arms of eloquence and ability... J hi ‘ 
miable ecclefiaftic, therefore, having obtained a prop ife, 
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that the bloody arm of coércion fhou!d be fufpended with- 


_ in the precinéts of his miffion, preached peace and good- 


will to the long perfecuted Calvinifigs His converts, it 
istruc, were not numerous, but they were the converts 
cf conviction of of perfuafion at leafi. Even fuch as re- 
jected his doftrine, could not help eficeming the mau, 
and wondering how fo much charity’ and benevolence 
could be united with fo unmerciful a feligion.’ # 

We pafs over the events of Fenelon’s life from this pe- 
riod to the year 1689, when, having juft compieted the 
thirty-eighth year of, his age, the king appointed him 
preceptor to the DukSier Burgundy, the prefumptive heir 
to the crown. 

‘ Some of the moft amiable and accomplifhed mien in 
the kingdom were aflociated with him, in forming the 
mind of a young prince, on whofe propenfities, w hether 
good or evil, the fate of millions was afterwards to de- 
pend. ‘The celebrated Fleury was fub-preceptor ; Lan- 
geron, the faithful friend of Fenelon, was feader, and 
Valois,+ an honeft and learned Jefuit, was confeffor to the 
Duke of Burgundy. “Among all the members of this af- 
fociation, the moft perfect unanimity prevailed. ‘They 
feemed actuated by one mind, and labouring only for 
one object, the improvement of their royal charge. Tho’ 
the foil in which thefe virtuous fellow-labourers were em- 
ployed was not ungrateful, it yet aboundedawith raivk 
weeds, produced or cherifhed by early indulgen¢ aod 
flattery. The Duke of Burgundy, then in his efghth 
year, was quick, penetrating, and remarkably diligert 
for fo earfiy an age, but he was alfo choleric, impe- 
tuous, haughty, and capricious. “The good fenfe and 
tendernefs of the inftruétors, as well as the elevated rank 
of their pupil, forbade the adoption of corporal chailife- 
ment in eradicating his foibles. They ufed a more gen- 
tle and effectual method, which might perhaps in fome 
meafure be introduced into every family, and into moft 
feminaries of private and public education. Whenever 
an , thing deferving of reprehenfion appeared in the 
pence’ s conduét,a fevere filence prevailed throughout the 
hold—even the loweft domeftic was taught to fignify 
pprobation by a melancholy referve. The royal 
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tranfgreffor, fenfible and ingesiabus, abandoned thus to 
folitary reflection amidft the general gloom, foon burft 
into tears, and implored forgivenefs, which was never 
fiernly refufed. Thg vices of habit thus gradually cor- 
rected, thofe of temper Were occafionally reproved with 
delicate raillerv, or their deformity reflected from the mo- 
ral mirror ot fome tale or fable. Sullennefs and obftina- 
cy were noticed with more direct reprehenfion, and fome- 
times punifhed by the privation of an amufement ora fa- 
vourite fiudy ; for by their converfation, which was not 
lefs entertaining than inftructive, they had infpired him 
with fuch a relifh for mental improvement, that the tem- . 
porary fufpenfion of it became fomething more than a ne-_ 
_ gative punifhment. His fludies were directed neither by 
confiraint’ nor by rules He was generally left to the 
guidance of his own tafte ; but if they wifhed to dire& his 
application to any particular branch of fcience, it was e- 
nough to introduce the fubjeétsn a favourable light ; he 
immediately became impatient to acquire it. The d 
morality of the fchools was expladed by thofe judicious 
infiruétors, and the charms of virtue were engraved on the 
tender mind of the pupil by the finger of tafte. ‘Lhe moft 
exalted virtues of humanity were agreeably exemplified to 
him from hiftory or fable.» Even new works were produ- 
ced, in order to inculcate thefe leflons with more facility 
and fuecefs ; for this were compofed, the Dialogues of the 
Dead, and the Adventures of Telemachus.’ 

Our readers will doubtle{s agree’ with us in thinking 
that this plan of education can never be praifed more than 
it deferves, 

Fenelon was spicnde for his fervices in forming the 
mined of the young prince, firft-with the Abbey of. St. 
Vallery, and afterward with the Arbifhopric of Cam- 
bray. 

In the cpurfe of this biographic hiftory, we are brought 
scipneiiagl ith Madam Guyon, a woman of weak un- 
derftandipg and wild imagination. After the death of her 
hufband, the gave herfelf up to exercifes of devotion, and 
indulged Rrange vifions of myftic and divine love. From 
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the fafcination of youth and beauty, the pronenefs of the 
human mind to embrace error, and the unaccountable at- 
tatchment which mankind generally difcover for med peo- 
ple and for enthufiafts, Madam Guyom made many con- 
verts; and, among the reft, firangé to relate, the new 
Archbifhop of Cambray. Fenclon’s biographer takes 
great pains to vindicate the partiality which he manifefled 
for this lady and her opinions: but, without altering the 
nature of things, it could hardly, one would imagine, be 
thought decent in the Archbifhop to encourage the main- 
tainer of do€trines at once abfurd and fanatical; and’ 
which have a tendency to inflame thofe appetites and pa{- 
fions which it is the object of religion and morality to re- 


gulate and reftrain :—for that there was a portion of fen- 


fuality in the devotion of Madam Guyon was never dif- 
puted by the rational part of the public; and, as the o- 
penly afferted her nuptials with Jefus Chrift, it would be 
difficult to defend her from the charge of impicty. Let 
us turn our eyes from this unfavourable part of the Arcl:bi- 
fhop’s conduct, and follow him to his diocefe, where he 
fhone forth a bright eXample of picty and virtue. In the 
words of our author: : 

* His vifitorial and inftru€tive labours throughout fo large 
a diocefe were inceflant. In hisdiftribution of appoint- 
ments and preferments, it is remarked that he pever pa- 
tronized a fingle perfon from the influence of the court, 
or of any great man whatever, but madc learning and 
merit the fole recommendation to his favour; and in the 
courfe of his minifffy, he introduced to public notice and 
ditin&tion, a greater number of eminent literary charac- 
ters, than the whole epifcopacy of France. Impartia! and 
affable, yet ftri€t in all the concerns of his diocefe, he 
infpired his vicars and inferior clergy with the fame be- 
nign and confcientious fentiments. ‘The poor revered in 
him the ative piety of the ecclefiaftic, and bleffed the dif- 
cerning liberality of the prince. Théy always had free 
acceis tohim. He heard, piticd, and relieved their dif- 
trefs.— hy. [Pot Deere rs 

«But his cares wete not merely epifcopal. Tcmpo- 
ral as well as religious benificence was included in the 
wide {phere of hs pilantvepy The fevere winter of 
1709, ,having blafted the hopes of the hufbandman, the 
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French army in-Flanders were gteatly diflreffed in the 
fucceeding fummer, for want of forage and magazines. 
The Archbithep of Cambray fet an example of patriot- 
ifm and humanity to the provinces around, in gratuitouf- 
ly fupplying the wants of thofe troops; thoufands of 
whom mufit otherwife have fallen the famifhed vic- 
tims of their fovercign’s criminal ambition. Though 
Fenelon fincerely lamented that deftruCtive and unchrif- 
tian fpirit in Lewis XIV. he did every thihg in his power 
to relieve the unhappy infiruments of it. ‘After the hard- 
fought battle at Malplaquet, he converted his palace and 
diocefan feminary into ho/pitals for the wounded officers 
and foldiers: but thefe not being fufficient for all that 
ftoofl in need of his humane alfiftance, he, hired houtes, 
in which he lodged and vifited the reft with paternal ten- 
dernefs and care. In the courie of that ruinous war, his 
military guefts were generally fucceeded by crowds of dif- 
treft fugitives from the country, who, on the approach of 
an hoftile army, fought fecurity within the walls of Cam- 
bray» Neither the {qualid appearance of poverty, nor the 
contagious breath of dileafe, deterred him trom perfonal 
attendance on the moft loathfome objects amofg them. 
Furnifhed with cloathing, food, and medicine, at his ex- 
pence, they alfo received daily confolation and infiruction 
from their noble benefactor.’ : 

This excellent prelate died on the eighth of. January, 
1715, in the 64th year of his age, atmd the unfeigned 
forrow of his friends and connexionsgiand the bleflings 
and regrets of the poor. He died as he lived, without 
debt, and without accumulation, having difpofed of his 
revenue, as the faithful fleward of Providence, ‘ In no 
fenfe (fays our ingenious biographer) did he abufe the ta- 
lents intrufted to him by heaven ; an imputation on whole 
goodnefs it would be to doubt his prefeat enjoyment of 
the moft gracious rewards that the divine juftice and boun- 
ty can beftow.’ 

Thefe voluines are handiomly printed, and are adorn- 
ed with engravings, of which we are forry we cannot {peak 
with equal praife: tome of them are fkilfully defigned and 
delicately executed, while othere are unnatural, difpro- 
portionate, and coarfe. An explanatory index of the 
perfons and places which occur in theArchbithop’s charm- 
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dng performance (fo juftly ftyled a PoEM,) is added ; and 
fuch an addition will prove highly acceptableto many rea- 
ders of a work fo greatly abounding in claffical alluGions, 
«and efpecially ta the ladies. 





Aar. XI. .The Fable of Gnpid and Pfycht. _Ttanflated from the 
Latin of Apuleius: ta which are added a poetical Pataphrafa 
on the Speech of Diotima, in the Banquet of Platoy* Four 
Hymns, &c. &¢. with an Introduction, ia which the Meaning of 
the Fable is untolded, 8vo. pp. 152. 4s. fterl. Boards. Leigh 
and Sothehy. . 

T the fynod of Florence, Gemiftus Pletho foretold 

to George of Crete, that aiankind would at length 
unanimoully rengunce the gofpel and the koran for a reli- 
gion fimilar to that of the pagans. Of this remarkable 
prophecy, it was referved for the ftupendous profanenefs 
of the prefent age ferioufly to attempt the fulfilment, 
We thould unwillingly imitate the credulous intolerance 
of Pope Paul the Second. We are far from being predif- 


—pofed to difcern any lerious impiety in the occafional {por- 


tive play of fancy and of learning. Our alarms do not 
tranfmute a fociety of Dilettanti in the fine arts into a con- 
federacy for the revival of claffical fuperftition. In the 
compolition of theatric pageants, we difcover no latent 
with to familiarize the ritual of antiquity, We behold the 
painter who immortalizes a mythological theme on his 
canvas, withaur fufpecting him of purfuing the re-eftablith- 


_ment of the elegant divinities of Greece and Rome. Yet 


we think it difficy!t that any impartial friend to religion 
fhould contemplate the various movements of the pupils of 
philofophy throughout Europe, without fuppofing them to 
aim in concert at the reftoration of idolatry. Not in their 
writings only, but in their Pantheon of Paris, the elo- 
quence of men the moft accredited has been employed in 


- the recommemdation of hero-worthip, as likely to offer 


new incentives for ufeful conduét ; aud the crowd, ever 
Prone to change, feems but too willing to forfake the cold 
abftraGtions of a metaphyfical devotion, for the fafcinating 
allurements of a ceremonious and fenfual religion. 
Among the moft zealous and induftrioys, although not 
among the moft able, pricfts of a dangerous fectarifin, is 
Vo ° lil. s D the, 
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the modern Gentile—T homas Taylor—who infcribes this 
volume to the Prefident, Council; and Members of the 
Royal Academy ;—and certainly he has chofen, on the 
prefent occafion, one of the moft beautiful tables of thé 
heathen fyftem, and one that is arrayed in all the luxurie 
ous embellifhments of the gorgeous ftyle of Apuleius, in 
order to difplay his talents at {piritualizing an amufive le- 
gend, and at engrafting abftrufely myftical interpretations 
on a highly romantic narrative. Stll.we think that a 
more rational plan of expofition were as yet better calcu- 
lated to attraét an avowed adherence to his fanaticifm, than 
the recondite unintelligible allegory which he fo devoutly 
patronizes, and which is much fitter to fatisfy the initiated 
than the afpirant. Surely it were more aufpicious of tuc- 
cefs firft to fummon all the claimants of Olympus before 
the inflexible tribunal of reafon, to fubje& them to the pu- 
rifying fcrutiny of philofophy, and, inftead of sogalites | 


to reftore with indifcriminate zeal the over-peopled calen- 
dar of polytheifm, to admit only the real benefactors of 
mankind to the divine honours of this eclectic theology. 
It may not be wholly abfurd that, under the name of 
Démétér, or of Ceres, ftatues and cenotaphs fhould be e« 
rected to the memory of -him who firft obferved the procefs 


of nature in the diflemination of vegetable feeds, who fi 
gathered grains of wheat, planted them in fome unoccupi- 
ed fpot, attended to their exclufive growth, and thus in- 
ftruéted mankind in the earlieft agriculture. It may not 
be wholly abfurd to celebrate Prometheus the’ author of 
fire, Hefaiftos the inventor of the forge, or Triptolemus 
the difcovererof the plough. ‘To dance on their holiday, 
to place their bufts over hearths, to hold convivial feftivals - 
in commemoration of their fervices, may clafs among the 
innocent rites of an exploded and extravagant credulity : 
—but by what milder term than that of bla/phemy could 
we call the mifchievous dedication of hymns or temples to 
the tyrannical licentious Jupiter, or to Mars the homicide ? 
We are, however, well aware that by no reprimand of 





ours will this felf-fatisfied writer be induced to revife his ~ 


fuperftitious orthodoxy, or to {werve from the precife opi-. 
nions which Jamblichus revealed to .Atdefius, and thus 
handed down to Chryfanthius and Euftathiuss He ex- 
pects, no doubt, to be counted asa new link of the cam 
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chain of Eunapius. Leaving, therefore, his introduction 
to operate as it may, we reprint a portion of the tranfla+ 
tion : 

‘ In the mean time, while Pfyche wandered over varie 
ous realms, anxioully fearching after Cupid, he through’ 
the pain of the wound from the lamp, lay groaning int 
bedchamber of his mother, Then that extremely white. 
bird, the. fea-gull, who fwims wjth his wings on the waves 
of the fea, haftily merged himielf in the protound boiom 
ofthe ocean. There placing himfelf near Vaien as fhe was 
bathing and fwimming, he informed her that her fon was fe- 
verely burnt, that he was groaning with the pain of the wound, 
and that his cure was doubtful ; that befides this, the whole 
family‘of Wenus was every where reviled; in the firft 
place Cupid, becaufe he had retired to a mountain in order 
to have illicit conne¢tion with a girl, and in the next place 
faid he, yourfelf, by thus withdrawing to {wim in the fea, 
Hence it is faid,-continued the bird, that there is no longer 
any pleafure, elegance, and feflivity to be found, but that 
every thing is inelegant, ruftic, and horrid ; that nuptial 
ties, focial friendthips, and love of children are no more, 
but in their place have fucceeded enormous. filth, and the 
bitter loathing of fordid compacts. «Thus did this loqua- 
cious and impertinent bird defame the fon of Venus by 
murmuring {candal in her ear. ; . 

* But Venus being enraged at the information, fudden- 
ly exclaimed in a firm tone of voice, ‘‘ fo then this hopes 
ful fon of mine has got a miftrefs! Come tell me, thou 
who alone dolt ferve me with affection, tell me the name of 
her who has folicited the ingenuous and naked boy, and 
whether fhe is one of the tribe of nymphs, or of the numy 
ber of the goddefles, or of the choir of the Mufes, or be 
longing to my train of the Graces ?” The loquacious bird 
was not filent: ‘* But my miftrefs,” faid he, ** I am not 
certain, though if I well remember, he is iaid to have been 
vehemently in love with:a girl whofe name in Pfyche.” 
Then Venus, being indignant, exclaimed, ** Does he then 
leve her who is the rival of my beauty, and.who is emu- 


_ lous of my name? and does he mean to make me, who 


firft brought him to the knowledge of her, aft the part of 
a bawd ?” 
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The paffage-omnem Veneris fameliam male audire, quod 
tlle quidem montano feortatu, ty vero marino ‘natatu fece/- 
Jeritis, ac per hoc non voluptas ulla, non gratia, non lepos, 
[ed incomta & agrefia & horida'cunla fint? ton nuptia 
tonjugales, non amrertie foctates, now lbertim ¢arttates ; Jed 
énormis illuries, 9 /qhalentium federum infuave faftidium 
=<might more concilely have been rendered? “°° 
> The whole family of Love are” cenfured' :‘ he: has 
feceded to his mountain-nymph, you to your fea-bath’; 
ence there is no more pleafure, prace, nor delicaié en- 
yment ;,all grows inelegant, coarfe, and rude ; the nup~ 
tial éndearments, the focial friendthips, the filial charities 
are no more; but in their ftead are feen filthy énormi- 
ties, and the fouring irkfomenefs of fordid unions.” 
In the next paragraph, the fubftitution of the. Serbs 
term Goddeéffes tor the {pécific Hore of the original has 
a bad effect, “Indeed an affected ule of teims, a needlefg 
éxpanfion, and a fofs of elegance, are too frequently ‘per- 
éeptible.” The tranflator is infufhciently familiar with the 
Englith claffics to compofe well. ee Reg ee rns 
“Wf the diffonant accounts of Jordano Bruno, who vifited 
England in company with Sir Philip Sidney, may be cre: 
dited, he was probably a philofopher the Platoni¢ 
fchool ; and, in his Afivo Crllentco, he has already endea- 
voured’ to make the fanciful fiétions of Apuleius fubfervié 
ent to the inculcation of thefe opinions. ° It is‘ ftrange 
that, in one of the moft brilliant periods of human culture, 
the Medici and fome of ‘the moft accomplifhed men of Ita- 
ly thould have embraced thefe Platonical tenets. | 
“To the tranflation fucceeds 1 poetical paraphrafe of the 
celebrated fpeech of Diotima, feveral idolatrous ‘hymns, 
and a panegyric : out of which latter we'fhall extract fome 
Couplets > : | : Jo 


Seé, as the leacer of the noble band, 

The greatly wife and good Piotinus ftand ; 
Genius fublime! whilft bound-in mortal ties, 
Thy foul had frequent comimerce with the fkies'; 
And of you loofen'd the léthargiec folds, 

By which th’ indignant mind dark meatier holds. 
What depth of thought, what energy is thine! 
What rays of intelle@t in tv'ry line! 

The more we fathom thy exalted mind, 

A ftronger light, a greater depth we find. 


¢ 
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Thee, too, bleft Porphyry, my mufe 0 fing, 7 
Since from the great Plotinus’ fc fpring ; 
What holy romaine thy facred books contain ! 
What fiores of wifdorm from thy works we t 
rgd on by thee, Regine potipr ee seri x? tag , 
To break its fetrers, and its charms defpife a 
Nor fhall my mufé the juit applaufe declirie, . 
Due to jemblichus, furnamed divine : . : , 
Who pierc'd the veil, which hid in dark difguila ; 
Wildom’s deep myfteries from mortal eyes, 
Whole godlike foul an amiple mirror feems, | 
Strongly refie@ting Mind's unclouded beams : 
Or, like fome iphere capacious. polifh'd bright, 
. ‘Throughow diaphanous, and full of light. 
| Gréat Syrianus next, O mufe, refound, 
© For depth and fabtiity of thought senown’d. 
Genius acute ! th’.exelted taik was thine 
The concord to difplay of men divine. 
And what in fable was by them conceal'd, 
wh Thy piercing mind perfpicugully teveal'd. 
; But greauly eminent above the rett, 
lus, the Corypheus, ftards eonfeft. 
Hail mighty genius! of the human race, 
' “Alike the guide, the glory, and-the grace: 
Whofe volumes full of genuine fcience thine 
With thoughts magnificent, and truth divine. 
Whofe periods, too, redundant roll along, 
Like fome clear firearm, majeflically ftrong. 
‘While genius lives, thy num'rous works {hall 
Alike the future wonder as the yaft. 
Hetmeus and Olympiddorus claim 
Qur rév'rence next, as Taen of mighty name ; 
‘While yet philolophy could boaft a traix: 
Of fouls ally'd to Homer's golden chain ; 
The fotehet for unfolding truth renown'd, - 


Rely ‘The latter famougifor his mind profound. 


Damiatciys, of a moft inguiring mind, 
And accurate Simplicius, lait we find.’ 


Surely Philoponus had fome claim to’ be aamed after 


7 > 
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Art. “xt A Revicanaf * The gu ape; a dida&ic Poem :" 
, “alo of an Effay on the Piétu t with practical 

- Remarks on rural Ornament. uthor of « 
‘and Ornamental Gardening; a predic Treatife.” 8yvo, Pp: 
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APE-GARDENING i is become a difing 
Kvolenee, having its appropriate praétical profeffors, 
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or ftyle of the late Mrscommonly called Capaéility Brown. 
That gentleman ftamds at the head of this modern art, 
and to his genius and:tafte many enchanting {cenes in this 
country owe much of their beauty. We have heard the 
names of Repton, Lapidge, Kames, and others, as practi- 
cal profeffors of the rural art; and it fhould feem, by 
certain expreflions in the work now before us, that Mr, 
Marfhall himfelf (its author) comes under this defcription :” 
but Mr. Repton appears to have been the only one who 
has provoked a controverfy about the principles on which 
modern ornamental gardening is conducted. The ftyle of | 
improvement purfued by Brown and his difciples has its 4 
enemies as well asits admirers. Among the former appear 
Mr. Kuight, and Mr. Uvedale Price ; who have addreffed 
the public, the one in verfe,and the other in profe, for the 
purpofes of reprobating what they deem the abiurdities of 
this ftyle, of exhibiting their ideas of genuine picturefque 
beauty, and of recommending the ftudy of painted land- 
{capes as an effential part of the education of a profeffed 
improver of natural fcenery. Both Mr. Knight’s poem 

“‘ the Landfcape,” and Mr. Price’s ¢ffay, have been no- 
ticed by us in the courfe of our labours: but the nature of 
our undertaking did not admit of fo minute and expand- 
ed a review of them as the writer before us has executed ; 
nor indeed, on account of the very nature of the fubje&, 
can it be expected that we fhould appearin the fore-ground 
of the controverfy. We have, however, given our epini- — 
on ; and the more we examine the works of Brown, con- 
fider his principles, and develope his real ideas, the more 
we are confirmed in it. 

The fyftem of Brown has been contemptuoufly called, . 
by its prefent opponents, a {vftem of clumpzag and belting: 
but we are convinced that thefe new critics in the rural 
art have ridiculed what they aid not or would not under- 
ftand.© They confider Mr. Browy’s means as his ends ; 
and they laugh at his tafte, becaufe, in certain cafes, beau- 
ty and the pictureique are not tmmedtately produced. .q 
Where fcenery is abiolutely to be created, plantations ¥ | 
muft be raifed; in order to be railed, they muft be defen- 
ded ; and the formality thus produced muft be regarded ra- 
ther as the fcaffolding of the building than as the building 
itfelf, Vulcan, in the ancient mythology, was wedded to 

, Venus; 
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| Venus ; which union is expreffive of the neceflity of hav- 

ing recourfe to the ugly god in the production of beauty ; 

; and this will apply to ornamental gardening as weil as to 

architecture. Mr. Brown madé clumps and belts, but he 

did not purpofe that they fhould every remain the heavy 

and formal maffes which they appear when firft planted. 

He faw in them the Jatent poflibilities of beauty ; and, 

viewing, with his mind’s eye, the good purpofes to which 

_ the rural artift. may hereafter apply them, in the imitation 

a of foreft-fcenery, he ordered and endured them. Many, 

however, not perceiving Mr. Brown’s ideas, have made 

formal belts and clumps, thinking that they muft ke beauti« 

ful becaufe Mr. Brown made fuch things: but fuch errors 

do not derogate from thé merit of his fyftem, nor can the 

blunders of fome who pretend to lay out ground ia his 
ftyle detract from his tafte. 

While we thus vindicate the reputation of thit gentle- 
man, we are ready to confefs that the Brownilts, in their 
ftyle of rural ornament, are getting into a fmoothneds, 
tamenefs, and monotony in works on an extenfive fcale, 
which, though not fo difgufting as the old clipped garden, 
are always offenfive to pure tafte. As tending to correst this 
extreme, ‘‘ the Land{cape” and ‘‘ the Effay on the Piétur- 

,  efque” may be of fervice, and fo far we may congratulate , 

_ the public on their appearance : but we can by no means 
—— to the general principles which they would efta- 
blith. ‘ 

In reviewing the Review before us, we mu for the moft 

| part aflent to Mr. Marfhail’s opinions ; and we think that 
: he has amply expofed the error which runs through the 
poem and the effay, viz. that landfcape-gardening mutt 
take its principles from landfcape-painting: but we are , 
alfo of opinion that in fome places he exceeds in levity — 
as when he objects tothe words in Mr. Knight’s poemc/an- 
define and counterfett ; and that in o'hers he treats the au- 
thors of ‘* the Landicape” and ‘* Effay” with a fupercili- 
oufnefs, which their refpeétable fituations in life, their 
+4 learning, and their acknowledged tafte, render fomewhat 
improper. 
As a hort fpecimen of Mr. M.’s review of Mr. Knight’s 
oor aaa we will extract his ftrictures on part of the ad 


a. * Having 
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»* Having dreamed of naked places, and of bare and 
bald canals, until his tormented mind grew frantic; the 
poct wakes, if a mind in aftate of phrenzy can be faid te 
awake, exclaiming—— : | 

. To beav'n devoutly I've addrefs'd m ‘prayer 
| Again the mo/t- grown terraces to rai 
. And fpread the tabyrinth’'s perplexing maze, 


~ Replace in éven lines the duétile yew, 
| And plant again the ancient avenue. 


.. * This we pafs, as. being intitled only to pity, or ridir 
cule, and join the poet in the foreft ; where a cool breeze 
and natural f.enery enable him to proceed with due decoe  _- 
tum; util catching, unfortunately, a glimpfe of one 
@f Brown’s curfed Scotch fir clumps,—a ftring which 
never fails when touched to effect a relapfe—he breaks out 
again, ; ° is 


Fut ah! how different is the formal lump 
‘Which the improver plants. and caiis a clump ! 
_ Break, break, ye nymphs, the fence that guards it round ! 
With browfing cattle ai] its forms confound ! a 
Ag chance or fate will have it, let it grow ;— “= 
Here fpiring high ;—there cut, or trampled low. Line 51 to 56. - 


* Surely, after this flarrant trefpafs on the rights of Jong 
eftablithed praétice ; a pradlice certainly as old as the ast of. 
planting ; fome newly difcovered method of raifing. trees 
without fences might be reafonably expected. But vain.were 
our expeétations.—It is enough for a poet to pul] down.’ 

Mr. Priceand Mr.Marfhall agree in acknowledging that 
their principles lie in direct oppofition ; for, while the for- 
mer would lead the rural artift into the gallery to inftru& 

him jn the principles of his profeffion, the latter afferts 
that ‘the moft glaring abfurdity that has crept into mo= 
dern gardening, appears evidently»to have been effedted 
be a ftudy of landfcape-painting ;’ (he infances here 

ent's inducement to plant dead trees by the effect which 
dead ftumps fticking out of canvas produced ;) and farther = 
that ‘the rural artift has nothing to hope but much to apes 
prehend from his vifit to the gallery. Here we think that — | 
the Reviewer has carried matters too far. Without judg- _ 
fnent, no doubs, the rural ornamentalift may be led,’ by 

, conceiving 
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rounding trees to grow in at the windows, and to blend 


their foliage with the broken fragments, becaufe fuch a | 





combination would make a beautiful pi€ure? To unite 


‘rural ornament with the conveniences of habitation is the 
* molt common objeét of the artift ; and it muft be faid of @ 


Brown, to ufe Marhall’s words, ‘ that he raifed the art 
of embellifhing natural fcenery, in the more immediate | 
environs of fafhionable refidences, to a degree of excel- 
lence, and that with a eeny which no other liberal art e- a 
ver experienced.’ Mr. M. : 


compares the garden near the 


houfe to a medallion, which muft be finifhed to beara § 


clofe infpectioh ; while the roughnefs, for which Mr. K. — 


and Mr. P, are fuch ogo ge advocates, he affigns to | 


the diftant fcenery. The department of painting moft ~ 
allied to the rural art he pronounces to be the Pano- © 
rama. ¥ 

It is impoffible for us to attend thefe gentlemen flep by 


a 


ftep through this controverfy about rural embellifhment 4 : 
and the picturefque. Suffice it to fay that Mr. M. has -- 
reviewed the publications of Mr. K. and Mr. P. with mie @ 


nutenefs, if not in every inftance with refpect. He fole — 
lows them book by book, and chapter by chapter ; and, — 
whatever objection may occafionally be made to his man- 
ner, his matter evinces a knowledge of the tubjeét on 
which he writes. He may unqueftionably be claffed a- 
mong the moft able advocates of Brown, and of the ftyle — 
of gardening which he introduced. : 
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Aar. XILL. The Commonwealth of Reafon, By William Hodg . 
fon, now confined in the Prifon of Newgate for Sedition 
8vo. pp. 1044 28. 6d. Symonds, &c. fs 
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E feel the duty of our office extremely painful, - 
; when it obliges us to fpeak harfhly of the pro- 
ductions of perfons whofe fituation is that of diftrefs: ut, a 
when we arte placed in fuch a ftate as that we mufteither 
do violence to our fenfibility, or tacrifice the caufe of 4 
truth, we cannot hefitate im our choice. In all our poli- 
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tical ‘labours, we have contended for the native excellence | 


of the Britith conftitution ; we have lamented the various 


departures in pradfice from ite theory and /pirit, which a 


have been ably peinted out by many reformers: but, S 
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tendency ‘of the work before us, whic 
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all occafions, we have conter ded that nothing could ‘more 
effectually fecure the eftablifhment of rational liberty, than 
the pure, unadulterated, and genuine conftitution handed 
down to us by our anceftors, We have zealoufly concur- - 
red with thofe who aflerted that, though the forms of 


’ this conftitution were retained, its fubfance in many in- 


tances was loft: we have lent our fincere fupport to thofe 
whofe obje&t was to recover and reftore this fubftance, and 
by judicious reforms to make the conftituffon in pra€tice 
what it was in principle ; ina word, we havealways been for 
reforming, but never for annihilating, the conftitution,s We 
have ever been and ftill are too firmly convinced of its ex- 


-cellence, and of the bleffings that may be derived from it, 


to think of countenancing plans calculated wholly toide- 
ftroy and diflolve it, and in its place to eftablith a form of 
government which, though it might in the abftraét be deemed » 
not only good but perfect, by no meansho}ds out that pledge 


or fecurity in practice for the joint exiftence and preferva-_ 


tion of freedom and internal tranquility, which we are fure 
may be enjoyed to the greateft extent under the regenera- 
ted conftitution of Great Britain. We prefume not to 


‘blame thofe who, legiflating for a new ftate, prefer the 


republican to any other form of government: it has na- 
tural charms and natural excellence too : it may alfo, from 


local circumftances, be the beft fuited to the genius, ha- 
bits, and fituation of particular nations; but in England, 


where the love of oGr ancient conftitution is deeply root- 
ed in the hearts of a great majority of the people, a feri- 


ous attempt to fet up a :epublic would be the fignal for a 
“civil war, and would deluge the country with blood. This 
_confideration alone, independently of the fuperior advan- 


tages arifing from a legiflature divided into three branches, 
and an executive power in the hands of an hereditary 
king, (the enjoyment and tranfmiffion of whofe crown to 
his pofterity depend on his due obfervance of the law of 
the land, which is ftill fuperior. to him) ought to deter 


“men from ftriving to eftablith a government in this coun- 


try on revolutionary principles. 
On thefe ideas, we muft greatly difapprove the general 
seta and even 
recommends a fy{tem, that can be eftablifhed in this coun- 


try only on the ruins of the Britith conftitution. ome 
. the 
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‘the author fay that his plan. was not intended for England; — 
but that it was merely fpeculative, our obfervations will. not | 
apply to it : but, if he had an eye to this ifland when he fra- — 
med it, (aod that he had would feem probable from his — 
baving caleplated on a population of ten millions of iwhas — 
‘bitants, which is pretty nearly that of Great Britain,) .we — 
wi}l fay that he has done the caufe of reform an effentigh — 
‘injury, by affording its enemies gtound for faving that all ~ 
reformers are alike, and that, when the ofenfible or avowed — 
object is merely the removal of abufes, the real one is io | 
_pull down: the conftitutional fabric, and to build a republic | 
$n Rated ye ee re “a 
'* The author begins by faying-that corruption is the moft 
dreadful evil that can affect either public or private lite; 
and that it is generally the refult of power long co: tinned | 
in the fame individual. His remedy for this evi! is ‘ to © 
make every fituation in the commonwealth, to whict is ate 
tached either truft or power, REVOLUTIONARY OR ROTA~ | 
tive.’ * This would neceffarily pull down the’ tiicone, de- © 
molifh the houfe of Jords, and bury the conftitution uader — 
the ruins of both: but, left it fhouid be thought that his 4 
confequence was to be a matter of mere inference, he ja\s, 7 
in plain terms,—‘ I propofe, that’ in my pla, no grade, 
or title of diftin€tion whatever, fhall exift among the citi § 


a 








zens of the commonwealth, except what’ the exercile 


of fuperior benevolence and virtue® fhall obtain from the — 
" general refpect of fociety, or what the temporary poflefficn 
of the public funétions thall neceffarily demand’ for the 
moment.’ He next declares war againft the accumulation 
of immenfe wealth, which he afcribes to the law of entails 
and of promigeniture ; and he therefore propofes to abo- 
lith them, and to give to every child an equal portion of 
its parent’s fortune. He does not appear to perceive that 
by this he deftroys all difiinction between virtue and vice, 
between. worth and profligacy ; and, under the idea of de- 
_priving the father of the power.of giving through pride« 
7 aM more to one child than to another, he puts ¢x- 
actly on the fame footing the dutiful and. the’ difobedient; 
the fon who was the comfort of the father’s life; and him 
who had broken his heart. | Domeftic virtue is unqueftion- 
_ ably the fireft foundation of public virtue ;.and wherecan 
it be expected that the latter will be found, if the cg is Fa 
eo gs oo “* * derwe @ 
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dctive from the law and conftitution a right to difregard 
‘parental authority, and with impunity totrample undér 
‘foot al filial piety ? , : 

Thinking that finecure places were cither created, or 
‘are retained, only for the purpofe of maintaining in idle- 
nels and {plendor the yonger fons of wealthy families, the 
author would have fuch places abolifhed as no longer ne- 
cellary ; when, by the introduétion of a gavel law, all the 
fons of a family thould have been put on a level with re- 
Ape to fortune. We agree with him that finecure places 
ought to be abolifhed: and we think that, whether the law 
of primogeniture fhould or thould not be continued, it would 
be abfurd to give any portion of the publicrevenue to men 
who did nothing inreturn for it. Idlenefs ought tobe check- 
_ed, not encouraged by rewards and emoluments. The old 
age, indeed, of men who had effentially ferved the ftate in 
- their youth and manhood, ought to be made comfortable at 
the expence of the public, if they regutre affiftance: but 
then that ought to be done by an open and avowed pen- 
fion, and not by the grant of a finecure place. 
~The grand feature of his pian is the abolition of all ex- 
clufive privileges. Were this is confined to fuch privi- 
leges as exonerate individuals or clafles of men from bear- 
ing their due fhare of public burdens ; as throw a monopo- 
ly of trade and bufinefs into the hands of commercial com- 
_panies or corporations ; and as confine the right of killing 
game to perfons poflefling certain fortunes; the abolition 
_ might perhaps be fupported on good grounds: but he pro- 
ceeds a great deal farther, for he would extinguifh the idea 
of privileged orders, and would confequently drive the 
houfe of peers and the monarchy completely out of the 
_conflitution. : | 
_. To church eftablifhments. he is a decided enemy ; and 
on this head many readers would be more ready to join in 
_fentiment with him, were they not led, by the manner in 
_which he {peaks on the fubjeé, to fulpedt that it is not 
folely by liberality of fentiment that he is influenced, but 
thatindifference about religion in general comes §m for a 
_ confiderable thare of the merit of his fyflem of ‘toleration. 
1a fupport of this conclufion, the reader will find fuffici- 
entevidence, by turning to p. 28 of this performance, and 
_ proceeding to p. 326. : " 

aie dis ‘ 
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He next proceeds to point out the intricacy of the laws, 
the exrence of appealsto them, and the whole fyftem of 
adminiftering them, as grievances that call aloud for re» 
drefs. In a work which {pares not the crown, the mitre, 
nor the coronet, the lawyers could not expect to be com- 
plimented: the author, being an enemy to privileged 
claffes, could not, without a breach of confiftency, refufe 
to make the gentlemen of the long robe and the attornies 
bear their fhare of fatire and reproach. Kor his fentiments 
relative to that defcription of perfons, we refer to pages 
3% and 39. 

Having, in the firft 44 pages of his work, given a kind 
of outline of his plan, by pointing out the various objeés 
on which his alterations were to turn, our author in page 
45 begins to enter into the detail of his fcheme. Taking 
the French tor his model, he fets out with ‘* a declaration , 
of rights,” in eighteen articles, which may be confidered 
as the bafis or foundation of his fyflem. The government 
avhich he propofesto eftablith is a reprefentative republic ; 
and with this view he is for dividing the whole nation into 


difiricts, containing as nearly as pofhble twenty-five thou- ~ a 


fand male inhabitants entitled to vote; he then propofes 
that— 


‘ A general cenfus of the people thould be taken, and ~ 


when the diftriéts are formed, the inhabitants of each fhall 
choofe, from amongft themfelves, by an abfolute majority, 
that is to fay, by not lefs than TWELVE THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED AND ONE fuflrages, a fit and proper perfon to be 
their REGISTER, or keeper of the archives; whofe func 
tions thall confift in enro!ling the names of all the inhabi- 
tants of the diftri€t qualified to vote ; which qualification, 
at | have before flated, fhall only be, having actained eigh- 
teen years, being a male ynattatnted by crime, of Jane im- >. 
telle#, and a native of the country, or Hf not native, one . 
who fhatl have had paffed in his favour, by an abfolutema- 
jority of the wholg repre/entative body, a vote of DENIZA= 
TION, 





The qualification for a reprefentative of the people, | 
he thinks, fhould be nothing more than his having attain- = 
ed the age of 25 years, having been an inhabitant of the 
diftri€t which he is to reprefeut during the year antecedent 
to his election, and having himielf the eleQlive franchife. 
Hence ~ 
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* Hence it appears that our author’s commonwealth would 
be founded folely on population, and in no degree on pro- 
perty. ‘To the regifter he would allow a falary of three 
Su fhelt of wheat per diem, aud to the reprefentative four 
bufhels. “Yo make his goverament retemble as nearly as 
poffible that of France, he would have the eleétors, on the 
duy on which they make choice of ,repreientatives, choote 
alfo as many fupernumetaries or /uppleans ; and, in order 
to keep the reprefentatives in a flate uf dependence on 
: their conflituents, he propotes that— 
ed | * The electors thall at any time when they fhall, to the 
i number of TWELVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND ONE, 
agree that the reprefentative or his fupernumerary has 
forfeited their confidence, be poilefled of the power of re- —* 


Sega dicot 


4 moving fuch deputy or his fupernumerary, and proceed to 
® the election of another.’ 
ag Inftead of an independent executive government, he 
- would have a committee chofen by the reprefentatives from 
a among their own body, by an abfolute majority of the 
s whole, and called the Committee of Government. He does 
F not fay of how many this committee fhould confifi, but 
"4 that four of them fhould go out moathly by rotation, and 
q be replaced by four others chofen in the fame manner as 
ie the a o this. committee, however, he would give 


* no other power thaa that of executing the decrqes of the 
reprefentative body, and laying before them, for confide- 
ration, fuch meafures as they may deem ‘neceflary to the 
public advantage ; but not to put any meafure into exe- 
cution until after it fhall have received the fanction of 
an abfolute majority of the reprefentatives of the 
people. This committee to have under them six CLERKS, 
to be chofen anaually from among the people, by an abier 
lute majority of the reprefentative body, oi: month pre- 
vious to the expiration of each year; each to be paid Two 


ae eee 


4 wi ‘ 
ie anentinal 


Bee BUSHELS of wheat per diem, or an equivalent in money at ‘a 
a the average price of grainin the diftri where the repre- 
“a fentatives fhall hold their fituings.’ 


He propofes the election alfo of committees of finayce, 
agriculture, trade, and piovifions, all from the body of «c- 
prefentatives. | - : 

Our readers will perceive that the author does not in 
reality feparate the executive from the legiilative power 
but that, on the contrary, in oppofition to the ableft wr- 
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ters on govetnment, he completely blends both together, 
and thus bids fair to eftablifh an uncontrouled tyranny, — 
We will not follow him through his regulations for the ade 
miniftration of the laws; which, though well intended, 
we hefitate not to pronounce erroneous, becaufe founded 
On an opinion contradi€ted by the experience of mankind, 
that laws may be worded fo clearly as not to leave any 
room for doubts or difficulty in expounding them. He 
eftablifhes the liberty of the préfs on a broad bafis, and 
allows to baltards an équal fhare of their father’s iortune 
with the legitimate children. ‘That there may be always 
a duc proportion between the price of labour and of arti- 
cles of confumption, ‘he propofes that ng labourer or work- 
man fhall be paid ata lefs rate for his day’s labour, than 
one bufhel of wheat, or the value of it in money at the a- 
verage market-price of the diftrict in which he is employ- | 
ed. ,With refpeé to religion, he propofes that ‘ the com- | i 
monwealth fhould not adopt any particular religious tenet, 
nor pay any prieft of any perfuafion, nor build any houfe 
of religious worfhip; hut that each citizen fhould be left 
at his liberty to follow that form of religion which is moft 
accordant to his idease On no account would I propofe 
that it fhould interfere in any manner with the political go- 
vernment of the COMMONWEALTH, nor ever allow it to 
become a fubje& of diicuflion in the LEGISLATURE.’ ’ 

Marriage he would have to be confidered ‘by the ftate 
merely as a civil contra€t, to be formed before the magif- 
trate of the place, and liable to diffolution by a verdict of 
a jury, or the complaint of either wifé or hufband ; ard 
that the male fhou!d be declared marriageable at the age 
of eighteen, and the female at the age of fixteen.—Capi- 
tal puni(bments he would totally abolifh, and fubftitute in 
their flead hard labour for life. Al 

We cannot, confiftently with the limits of our publica- 
tion, follow the author through his various heads of public 
taxes, regifier of births and burials, bread and fuel, canals; 
public roads and rivers, wafle lands, magiftracy, lame; 
blind, tunatics, deaf and dumb, public prifeat: education; — 
milttary force and difcipline, and provifion for the poor: =~ 
but we will lay before our readers his calculation of the =| 
txpence of a government formed on the foregoing pan 

or 
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for a population of ten millions of inhabitants, {pread over 
a territory of. fifty millions of actess, . , 
- On this fubject he thus exprefles himfelf: . . 

‘ Of the above numbet 1 fuppofe there would be three 
millions.of male citizens having elective franchife, that is, 
who had obtained their eighteenth year: this divided into 
pa of twenty-five thoufand each, would make one hun- 

red and twenty. 

‘ 1 reckon, for the fake of clearnefs, the buthel of wheat 
*; fix’ thillings fterling money. _ . : 

‘ 120 regiflers at 3 bufhels e wheat per diem , 


each, ~ f. 297420 
‘3 clerks tocach regs ufter, at 2 bfets of wheat 
perdicm each, . 78,840 


»: % Stationary, &ca for seal regt ifler’ 's office,. ris 
_pois.ene hundred pounds each per annum, 12,000 
* 480 deputies at 4 bufhels of wheat pre diem 


. atatDy. 210,240 
‘ Travelling ‘anbewens for dich deputy, avé- > > 
rage twenty pounds each, - 9,600 
“6 clerks to the committee of government, at 2 
bujfhels of wheat per,diemeach, .. - 15314 
‘ Stationary, Sc. for the office, per annum, , 250. 
‘6 clerks to the committee of finance, at 2 bufi- 
els of wheat per diem each, - 1,314 
‘ Stationary, &c. for the office, per annum; ,.- » 250 


‘ 6 clerks to the committee,of agriculture, trade; 
and provifons, at 2 bujfhels a: wheat, pons di- wes 5 Sa 
em each, . 1,314 
; ‘ Stationary, &c. si the ofice, per enteen 250 
* Printing and other contingent expences of 
the reprefentative body, sehaanoanee regi/- 





ters; &e, : 25,000 
* 120 judicial po "sl at 3 bufhels of +e 
wheat pet diem each, 99.420 
‘ 3 clerks to éach judicial sduiniivaiors: a Sac a 
bufhels of wheat per diem each, . 78840 
‘ Scatatonary, &c. far each offices at agol. get 
annum, - i 30,000 
f 528,052 
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» This may be amply provided for by a tax amotinti 

to one-twentieth part of a bufbel of wheat, of about ps 
pence per acre per annum on the lands of the common- 
a ‘which will prodiice a fur of eight hundred and 

rty-three thou d oe hundred and thirty three pounds, 
“ae may be collected without any expence, by the regifters 
of the diftri€ts, and will greatly overbalance all the necef> 
fary expténces of an honeft and rational government, leave 
ing every vear the confiderable fum of three hundred and 
five thoufand two hundred and eighty-one pounds to be aps 
plied to works of pubite utslity, and other cafualties that 
thay occur. _* 
‘ Taxes raifed by four pence pet acre on — 
me ww = : £ .33 1333 vs 


‘ Expences of percremee, — 528,052 


Balance remaining yearly 4 ain the public srihiey 305,281] 
———_. 

‘ Thus every fourth year the taxes might be remitted _ 
to alf the citizens; on fuch years | would propofe that 
they fhould celebrate a feftival to oeconomy.’ 

This, it muft be remarked, is the expenee only of the 
ciuit government, anid by no means includes a provifion | for 
military operations carried on in defenfve wars, the only 
— 9 can be juftifiable. It is true that our author ex. 

y guards againft the poffibility of a military efta- 
weds by declaring that the knowledge of military 
ow fhall not be confined to any one:body of the com- 
rounity, that the ufe of arms thould not be made a difting 
profeffion, but that every male fhould in due time be in- 
Rtrugted j in it, and that thus every citizen might becomea 
foldier, while every -foldier continued ake a Citizen. 
Stilt he would allow that, when citizens thould be called 
out either to quell internal inforreétion or tumult, or to ree. 
S necien: invader,they fhould receive pay from the pub- 
lic. “Now it is evident that, on fuch occafions, they could 
not march nor act with effect without arms, ammunition, 
artillery, tents, camp equipage, &c. great flores of thefe 
muft be provided before hand by the nation at @ heavy ex- 
pence, and annually fed with freth fupplies. It muft not, 
therefore, be fuppoted that any thing like the real 
wmount of the expence even of our author’s coment 
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ef reafon is to be found in his calculation; on the cons 
ry, there is not a doubt that the catalogue of burden- 
me stems, in the account of expenditure,would be length- 
ened to a very great and unexpected degree. It is alfo 
_to be remarked that this able commonwealth- man has come 
ery. overlooked our navy and tranfmarine commerce, 
or he has not once thought of making the fimalleft provi- 
fion for purchafing timber and naval flores, and building 

fhips of war. | 
faving fufficiently animadverted on the fubftance of our 
author’s plan, we will now only add that, in a literary 
int of view, its arrangement is clear, and its ityle ealy 
and free from blemifhes. We may perhaps hear from 
him again, for he concludes his pamphiet with the fol- 

ge lowing intimation : 
‘ i J ‘ I have purpofely avoided mentioning any thing con- 
» cerning the REMALE CITIZENS, as, fhould this halty pro- 
-du&tion be favourably received, I have an intention of 
publifhing my ideas concerning women, in a treatife by 
itfelf,’ 





Art. XIV. A Letter from Pennf{ylvania to a Friend in England: 
containing Valuable Information with refpect to America. By 
L. J. Jardine, M.D. 8vo. pp. 31. 18. Dilly. 

HE valuable information contained in this pamphlet 
confits, chiefly, of comparative views of the feve- 

ral plans which offer themfelves toa new fettler in A- 
merica for the cheice of a fituation, and an account of the 
expences attending houfe-keeping, within twenty or thir- 
ty miles of Philadelphia. Dr. Jardine, after having vi- 
ered feveral different parts of the country, in order to fix 
on a fituation, gives itas his opinion, that Pennlylvania, 
is the moft healthful ftate, and that Northumberland is by 
far to be preferred to all the other counties of Pennfylvania, 
as itis more healthful, and better fituated with ref to 
the whole of the United States, This fituation de- 
fcribes as follows: 

* The neighbourhood of the Forks of the Sufquehanna 
appeared very eligible, on account of the healthfulnefs 
af its fituation, and its proximity to fa large a rivers We 
thea employed ourfelves in examining the tracts near the 
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town of Northumberland. ‘The land is in part a 
On both branches of the river, within the diftance of cight 
or ten miles from the town. ‘Within about two miles of 
the town it js not to be bought under four or five pounds 
per acre. At a greater diftance, from three to two pounds. 
The whole of this land is exceedingly good, and fit both 
for. cérn and grazing, particularly the latter, on account 
of its being on the river. © The land atthe diftance of a- 
bout two miles from the town, and the fame from the ri. 
Ver, in an uncleared ftate, may be bought for ‘a guin 


per acre. "The ready market both ‘for wood and pros . 


duce makes this a very defirable fituation. The mere 
article of wood, within three miles of the town, will more 
than pay alf the expences of clearing. This is a very po- 


pulous nzighbourhiood. 
oO" Phe Penick of this fituation would be nearly thefe; 





¥0o acres (which ‘it feems are fufhicient) at 3I. per acre, 


or lefs to bé advanced at firft, and the re- 


1.—r00l. 
haindet in fmall fums, paying legal intercft : but to thofe 
who can advance the whole, confiderable allowance ‘is 
made. Labour is procured at about two fhillings a day ; 
but labourers are fcarce. The houfe and bagn would coft 


dbout 200. ; and the flock at firft about 1ool. Families, » 


while the houfe, &c. are preparing, might be accommo 
dated with houfes, or lodgings, at Northumberland, at 4 
very moderate rate,” Having gained this information, we 
loft no lime ‘in fetting off again for Philadelphia, with a 
view to afcertain, as foon as pofhble, the “price of land 
ih other fituations. Having heard much of the land in 
Lancafter county, we returned that way ; but we were 
foon fatisfied’ refpe€ting the iand in that and the other 
counfics through which we paffed ; as the price of it was 
trom'fix io {wenty pounds per acre, eyen at a conliderable 
‘diflance from the Sufquchanna.’ ~— * ** A. : 
“ Concerning the flate of parties in America, Dr. Jar-, 
dine writes that political debates run pretty high; that 
the*federalift party"have much the fame difpofition as the 
court party in England, but that the antifederalifts are too 
‘humerous and ftrong to fuffer any encroachments on the 
liberties of the people. He adds that both equally rejoice 
ip thefucceffes’ of ‘the French. Several other remarks 2n 


details are given in this lettér ; from which it pretty cléar- ' 
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ty appec?s thit the difficulties, attending emigratjon to A- 
incrica, are greater than many have fuppoted. 


A. 


—_——_ 





Art. XV. The Natural end Conflitutional Right of Britons tq 

~ Anaucl Parliaments, Univerfal Sufi age, and the Freedom of Po- 
puter Ajjeciatiog : being a Vindication of the’ Motives ana Po. 
fitical Conduét of John Thelwall, and of the London Corres 
iponding Soc'ety in general. Intended to have been delivered 
a: the Bar of ‘he Old Baily, in Confutation of the late Charges 
ot Hizh Treafon, 8vo. pp. 96. 2s, fterl, Symonds, ~, 


OT is the unqueftionable right of freeborn Britons, when 
| legally accufed of any crime, to be heard in their own 
defence :—but experience has fully proved that it is nore 

- advantageous to the party accufed, as well as mote eligible 
for the public, that his defence fhall be made by proxy, 
than in his own proper perfon. Weighty reafons might 
be affigned for this ;—even in the cafe in. which the per- 

- fon, againft whom the charge is brought, pofleffes talents 
which might well enable him to. become bis own advocate. 

Notwithftanding Mr. Thelwall’s eloquence, improved by 
a habitof popular {fpeaking, we apprehend that he has no 
reafon to complain that his caufe was transferred from his 
own hands to thofe of the able and upright pleaders who 
fo emjnently diflinguifhed themfelves, on the part of the 
prifoners, in the late ftate trials for high treafon. Perhaps, 
too, the public may be of opinion that, after the full re- 
port which has been given of their pleadings, and ot the 
whole proce(s of the trials, it is not probable that much im- 
portant matter refpecting thefe profecutions can vet remain 
to be dijfclofed. Mr. Thelwall, however, thinks it right, 
after his honourable acquittal, again to prefent himfelf be- 
fore the bar of the public in his own perfon, by publithing 
the {peecli which he intended to have delivered on his tri- 
el; and his vindication will be found to exhibit many 
things refpec}ing both the general caufe and individual 
cafe of Mr. Thelwall, with a degree of force and ener- 
gy which, while it difplays in a favourable light the wri- 
ter’s oratorical talents, may ferve to eflablith in the public 
mind the fullef{ conviction of the equity of the verdiétsin 

, queftion, and of their importance to the prefervation of 
public freedom. Circumfiauced as Mr. ‘T. has been, it is 
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not to be expected that with his ardour of temper and 
command of language, he fhould be capable of writing 
without fome portion of acrimony. ‘The work, however, 
net only has confiderable merit as a political oration, but 
fiates, with great ftrength of argument, feveral important 
points in which Britifh treedom is effentially mnterefted ;-— 
particularly the queflion concerning parliamentary re- 
form. 





tnd =a ee 


Art. XVLTheS pirit of John Locke on Civil Government, reviy- 
ed by the Cenftitutional Society of Sheffield. 12mo 1s. 6d, 
fterL. Symonds. 


HE difcourfes of the celebrated Locke, on Go- 
verhment, when they firft appeared, contributed — 
eatly towards the tuppurt of the révolutionin 1688.— 
his publication, with others written in the fame fririt, 
were at that time onan fo valuable, that the author was 
promoted by King William to the office of Mafter of 
the Mint ; and a penfion of a thoufand pounds per an- 
wum was conferred on himby parliament. Notwithftan- 
ding the contempt with which fome writers have of late at 
fected to treat the name of Locke, this work has ever fince 
flood high in the eftimation of all conGiftent friends to the 
Britith conftitution, which owes its exiftence to the politi- 
cal principles maintained in this and other fimilar writs 
ings. The conflitutional fociety at Sheffield, whatever 
other eccafions of offence they may have given, certainly 
cannot otfend the rulers of a free people by the circula- 
tion which they give to the knowledge of fuch principles, 
by publifhing in a cheap form an abridgment of Locke on 
Government. ‘ 


Ls 





Aer. XVII. Objervatrons on the Life and Chara&er of Alfred 
the Great. 8vo. 6d. tterl. “Eaton, 


Courfe of Le&tures on ‘Englith hiftory’ was read, 

fome time ago at Lyon’s inn. ‘This pamphlet con- 

tains nearly the iubftance of two of thofe leétures, and 

exhibits a well-merited eulogium on the truly ltftrious | 
3 
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Hints re/petting the difireffes of thé poor, 498 
Alfred ; who was indeed an honour to fovereignty, and to 
human nature! He alone, fays this writer, ‘ is emtitled to 
the character of a great monarch, who makes the happi- 
nefs of his people the grand aim and ultimate end of * 
adminiftration :’ but the character of Alfred flands too high 
in the records of Trutu and Virtwe, to receive any 
addition from us, or from the author of the little traét now 
before us.-~Yet it may be very right that the memory and 
éxample-of fo excellent a priace thould be repeatedly pre- 
fented to the notice and admrratioa of m.nkind.—How 
fuperiot does n1s conduét, both’as a Man and 2 Magiftrate, 
appear to that difhoneft artifice and chicanery which often 
pals on the world as potitical ai/dom ! 


seni a 
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Arr. XVIIL. Hints re/peBing the Diftreffes of the vig Bvo. 15 
Gd. Rerl. “Bie, v ts pees 





E have perufedwith pleafure thefe fugeettions of a 
public fpirited individual, for thé relief of the 
poor in feafons of fcarcity of food. Here are various hints 
and ptopofals for the attainment of this benevolent pur- 
pofe ; moft of which, if not all, appear to be very pradti- 
cable, and attended with no oniatlce ry trouble. There 
are among us many perfons who pofleis leifure, and every 
requifite, for carrying them into'execution, The greatelt 
difheulty, perhaps, will be to bring the common people 
into any tolerable degree of acquiefcence with what the 
may confider'as ** new-fangled (chemes,” Régoabt with 
to fubRantial good.—-We hopé, however, that ¢ria/s will 
be made. oo oe iat 
Atnong ether important ideas here communicated to the 
public, the ufe of potatoes, in teffening the confumption 
of wheat-flour that is not made into bread, is recommend- 
ed, id feveral refpects ; and the different modes in which 
this wholefome and palatable root ray be fubftituted are . 
particularly enumerated, with plain directions for the 
cookery of the fimpleft and cheapcft cflhes, as potatoe pies, 
potatoe foups, and potatoe bread ; the latter being mixed 


with a certain portion of wheat flour. 
The potatoe has alio been ufed, inflead of wheat, ia. 
the making of ftarch; and we have herg an account, 


founded 
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founded on experiment, of the great utility of this manu¥ 
faéture*. ; ' 

~ With refpeé to. the general importance of this publica- 
tion, as regarding the relief and advantage of the poor, 
we have to obferve, in the words of this benevolent au- 
thor, that ‘ nothing. contributes more éffectvally to the 
eftablifhment of good government among the middle and 
lower ranks of the community, than that fpecics of equa-~ 
lity which enables every man by his induftry to procure, at 
all times, the neceffaries of life. _Without entering, at 
prefent, into the iources of thofe difficulties, which the 
poot, even the induftriocS poor, of this country labour ua- 
der, it muft be obvious to every confiderate perfon, who is 
placed in a fituation fuperior to this clafs of the communi- 
ty, and who minutely calculates his owh expences, that, 
with the utmoft induftry, the labouring man muft find ex- 
_ treme difficulty to preferve his family from the miferies of 
yeal want, not only of the comforts, but even of the ne- 
ceflaries of life. Many labouring men do not earn above 
eight fhillings a week, whilft fome individuals will eatr a 
guinea ; but happy is the labourer who, upon an average, 
makes half-a-guinea a week, or twenty-fix guineas a yea: ; 
and many of the poor have a wife and four or five chil- 
dren to maintain. I know it is often urged, that the poor 
are improvident, and néver avail themfelves of oppusiuni- 
ties of faving a pittance to provide againft times of diffi- 
culty ; fuch as, being out of work, vifited with ficknefs, 
or affailed by the rigours of winter. I acknowledge that 
too many come under this defcription, but let it be remem- 
bered that one drunken or profligate.man makes more 
noife, and becomes more confpicuous, thpn a thoufand flar- 
ving, modeft, induftrious, and worthy. perfons ; as one e- 
clipfe of the fun attraéts more obfervation than the annual 
brightnefs of this luminary.’ 


* We have feen a {pecimen of the potatoe flarch, which feemed to anfwer 
fufficiently every purpefe: but, we fear, a great difhculty, in fome parts of out 
gland, will arife from the {carcity of the dry or meally kind of potatoe. In the 
neighbourhood of Londen, we moft commonly meet with the warry fort, whick 
is, in truth, good for little, a5 well as unpalatable. . 
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Arr. Xx. Artleft Tales. By Anna Maria Porter. Vol. IT: 
1ZMo. pp. 157. 3% fterl, Hookham. 


THIS volumé of aitlefs tales, as well as the former, 

bears marks of a ready’ invention ; which ‘are the 
more ftriking as the young author, who informs the public 
that fhe is Now /xteen, cannot be fuppofed to have written 
from acttual experience and obfervation. The volume 
contains three love tales, in each of which the tender paf- 
fion is exhibited with moft romantic ardour. ‘The impaf- 
fioned ftyle in which thefe pieces are written, will pro- 
bably rendet the volume more acceptable to young ladies 
than to their goveineffes or parents. The author is, we 
think, a little miftaken when fhe fays that fhe has in this 
volume rejected all the tinfel foppery of allufion and de- 
fcription. When we read of large dark eyes fwimming 
in fluid radiance; of a clufter of watry brilliants 
crowding into the eye ; and of Miranda, whofe breath was 
the richeft zephyr froma bed of violets, whofe complexion 
was the univerfal glow of the creation ; we cannot com- 
pliment Mifs Porter fo tar; as to congratulate her on hav- 
ing gotten entirely rid of tinfel foppery. * However, fhe 
is {till very young, and a little more reading and lefs writ- 
ing may improve her talte. 


— 





Arr. XX. Secrecy; or the Ruin of the Rock. By a Woman. 
3 Vol. 12mo,. gs. fterl. fewed., Lane, 


N education, it is the practice of fome parents to exer- 
cife a degree of tyranny over their children which pre- 
cludes all free exercife of their own judgment, and even 
to inure them to unneceflary hardfhips by means of arti- 
ficial difappointinents and vexations ; in order that they 
may, by this preparatory difcipline, be fortified for en- 
countering the real ills of life. “his praétice is fometimes 
the effect of fyftematic fpeculation ; fometimes it is the 
mere ebullition of pride andill-humour ; and fometimes 
it proceeds from both thefe caufes united. This latter is 
the cafe in one of the leading chara¢ters of the prefent no- 
vel ; a principal object of which appears to be to repre- 
Vol. II. © 3G fent 
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fent the mifchievous effects of this arbitrary plan of eduy 
cation. In the ftory, the mifanthropic Mr. Valmont, 
whofe favourite maxim is, that difappointment fhould al- 
ways fore-run pleafure, brings up together a niece and his 
illegitimate, under the character of an adopted, fon, and 
fuiters them to contraét a mutual attachment ; then fepaia- 
ting them with a pofitive injunétion to regard each other 
only as brother and fitter. The youth, Clement. i fent 
abroad to know and defpile the world, but firft becomes the 
afhanced hufband of his loved Sibella, Many inconveni- 
ences and much fvffering are the effeéts of this clandefiine 
engagement, Sibeila is forcibly conveyed away by a pro- 
fligate’fortune-hunter, but is refcued by anether romantic 
lover, Murdgn, her Clement’s early friend ; who, without 


any profpect of her love, becomes a hermit for her protec~' 


tion, and at jaft diesa martyr to his hopelefs paffion: 


while Clement is feduced bv the fplendid charms ef a rich” 


widow, and leaves his faithful but wretched Sibeila a prey 
to defpair, ‘The flory is in fome parts extravagantly im- 
probable: but the characters are drawn with great firength; 
the paffions are naturajly and forcibly expretled ; and; in’ 
fine, the production deferves a place of fome diftinétion in 
the lift of interefting novels. 
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Art. XXIs Orwell Mamr. By Mary Elizabeth Parker. 12mo, 
3 Vols. gs. fterl. fewed. Lane. : 

HIS novel is introduced to the public under the pa- 

. tronage of a handfome lift of fubfcribers, and we 

bring it betore our readers asa perivrmance not wholly un- 


worthy of fuch an introduction. It relates a complete’ 


tale of love, of which the incidents are well arranged to 
produce an interefling effect: it exhibits a confiderable 
number of characters, {uch as may eafily be conceived to 
have been copied frora real life; and the fentiments which 
it afcribes to them are natura!, and often ftrongly impaf- 
fioned. The principal faults are in the Ryle, which is 
negligent, and often gramatically inaccurate. 
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Aer. XXII. 4 Diffrteticn on the Difcafes of Prife: and Poors 
bonfes ; publified at the Requeft of the Medical Society of 
Lenéon, having obtained the Premium oifcred by the Society 
for the beft Eflay on this Sebje&, ‘To which is added 2 fingu- 
Jar Cafe of Preternatural Fetation, with Remarks on the Fhe- 
nomena that occurred. By john Miafon Cardy F. M. &, 
1zmo. pp. 180. 2s. 6d, fterl, boards. Daily. 


5 Sra is a plain prattical treatife on a fubject of much 
importance, in which the writer feems to have had 
confiderable perfanal experience. Alter tome prelimina- 

obferyations, witha brief Aterary hiftory (as it is oddly 
called) of the eftablifhments in quettion, the writer pro- 
ceeds to divide the dileales on which. he: iado'treat, into 
thofe which are ivtroduced into priions and poor-heutes, 
and thofe which are ,enerated there. Of the former, the 
chief are ftated to be ulcers, the venerea! difeale, and the 
itch ; gf the latter, 1. cutaneous eruptions, efpecially feal- 
led-heads ; 2. rickets and worms; 9. fevers of different 
kinds. In going over thele feveral particulars, many ra- 
tional and ufetul remarks are given with refpect to the 
prevention and cure of difeafes prevalent in thete abodes 
of wretchednefs. Another [ection treats on the fite and 
régulation of prifons. A great proportion of the facts 
adduced is derived from Mr. Howard's invaluable works : 
but a judicious ule of them is made by the writer, who hag 
likewile added feveral obfervations of his own, particular- 
ly in the tiri¢tly medical part. 

With refpect to the cafe cf presternatural feetation,(which 
we think would with more proprietv have appeared in the 
memoirs of the fociety before which it was read, than an- 
nexed to a practical work on foditferenta (ubjeét,) it relates 


_toa delivery of twins, the firft of which was remarkable for 


the fingular defects in its ftructure. © The child was born 
alive, but died in about ten minutes. ‘The conclufions 
drawn by the writer from the extracrdinary appe.rances 
here particula:ized, relate to. their influence on the much- 
agitated quettion, whether the human. feetus be nourifhed 
by the placenta, or by the liguor amar. In the prefent 
inftance, it is obvious that the only mode of nutrition muft 
have been by meansof the latter ; which proves, at leaii, 

the 
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the poMibility of the thing. At the fame time, fo large ati 
organ as the placenta, and its ufual connection with the 
fetus, could not have been contrived to no purpofe. Mr, 


. EE \ . 
G. feems to concur in opinion with Dr. Darwin who fup- | 


potes the ufe of the placenta to be that of conveying oxy- 
gene to the foetus; and, in order to get over the difficulty 
arifing from its defect in the prefent cafe, he fuppotes that 
the fatus has alfo a power of feparating oxygene from the 
fiquor amnu. 





Art. XXII. 4 Leffon for Kings ; or, the Art of lofing a Kings 
dom: exemplihed in the Cafe and Conduct of Rehoboam, 
King of Ifrael. Svo.as. fterl. Jordan, &c. 

‘THE cafe of the ill-advifed Rehoboam, and of his re- 

volting fubjeéts, the Ifraelites, being here fairly fta- 
ted, the reader will meet with no difficulty in making the 
application ; in which refpeét, indeed, the author is not 
iparing of his affiltance.—He forefees that, being profef- 
fediy a friend to reform, and an enemy to the pre/ent war, 


there are people who will not fail to load him with the epi-. 


thets of Jacobin, Democrat, &c. the truth and juftice of 
which reproach he firmly denies; declarinz, with every 
appearance of fincerity, that ‘ he is no enemy to kingly 
government as fuch, and only Jaments the abufes too fre- 
quently attendant on it.’ He retorts on his fuppofed ac- 
cufers the.charge of difaffe€tion to government. ‘ ‘Thofe,’ 
fays he, ‘ are the real Facobins, the real enemies of go- 
vernment,who, by doing all they can to render it oppre/ive 
to the people, and treating with contempt every peaceable 
attempt at reformation, are, (whatever they may boaft of) 
taking the moft effectual methods that human wifdom can 
cevife, to bring about a revolution. On the other hand, 
thofe are the true friends of any government, who, by the 
removal of grievances, jujtly obnoxtous, and long complain- 
edof, would gladly fupport its tottering fabric, by the ge- 
neral approbation and affédiien of the people.’ 

We thould have been better pleafed with the author’s 
“comment on his text, 1 Kings, ch. xii. ver. 15, had it 
“ manifefted lefs of the fpirit of antiminifterial reproach— 
fuch as ‘the Wedderburns’ of Rehoboam’s days, &c.— 
The hint of the title feems to be taken from Dr. Franklin’s 
Art of reducing a great empire to a {mall one. 
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Art. 1, Appel al’ Impartiale Pofterite, Fc. ice, An Appeal to 
Impartial Pofterity, by the Female Citizen Rotanp. Wife a 


of the Minifter of the Home Department : Or, a Colleétion 

of Pieces written by her during her Confinem#nt in the Pr fons 
, ofthe Abbey and Pelagie, Part 1. 8vo. pp. 205 Louvety Pari. 
bs Johafon ani D: Boife, London. Price 3s. 6d. fewed. . 


’ 
Agr. II. An Appeal to Impartial Pofterity, by Citizenc/s Ro- 
BaNnD, &c. &c. Tranflated from the French, 8yo. pp 


188. 38s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon, London, ‘ 
5 HIS pofthumous publication was brougut’ out 
by Bofc, once the friend of the deceaféd and 


of her hufband.. In an advertifement, as alfo'in 
the title-page, he informs us that it is -ptiated for 
the benefit of the only daughter of this unfortunate fy 
couple, who for the prefent is without any’certaih 
provifion, the property of her parents being ‘till: 
under fequeftration.. With an honeft indignation; 
he threatens with the utmoft feverity of the ‘law 
Vou. II. 3H any 
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any perfon who fhall be fo loft to fhame as to pirate 
awork to which, alone, Eudora, the beloved and 
only child of Roland, has at this moment to look for 
fubfiftance. 

We are told by the Editor that Madame Ro- 
Land, while in a private capacity, aimed only at 
gaining the efteem naturally arifing from the prac- 
tice of domeftic virtues; that fhe afpired not to 
celebrity, and therefore never publifhed any thing; 
that the exaltation of her hufband to a place in the 
miniftry did not alter her principles, nor infpire 
her with the vanity of wifhing to be known as a 
woman of letters or as an author ; that fhe was in- 
deed an affiftant to him in his political labours, as 
fhe had been before in his fcientific purfuits, but 
without fuffering her name to appear to any of the 
productions which be fent forth into the world; 


aud finally, that nothing but a defire to vindicate ' 


her reputation as a citizen, and to ftand clear in 
the eye of impartial pofterity, could have induced 
her to prepare for the prefs a work which fhould 
be known, after fhe was no more, to have come from 
her pen. ‘Thus it would appear that it was not fo 
much her objeét to acquire as not to lofe fame; 
though either would have been not only blamelefs, 
but even meritorious. 

We confefs, however, that we cannot give im- 
plicif faith to the Editor, when he fays that Ma- 


dame R., did not court celebrity, nor with to be: 


known as a woman of talents; for had fhe or her 
hufband kept the fecret, it could not have been in 
the power of Danton and many others to afcribe to 
her feveral, if not moft, of the publications and 


‘minifterial communications that bore the name of 


her hufband while he was in office. It is even to 
be feared that, having a good opinion of her own 
’ abilities, 
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abilities which unqueftionably deferved to be rated 
highly by the world, fhe interfered fo much in po- 
litics as to become prime minifter to the minifter 
of the home department; whom fhe may be 
thought, by fome, to have reduced almoft to the le- 
vel of a firft clerk in his own office. Indeed fhe ad- 
mits in a part of the pamphlet before us, that fhe 
helped to draw up the famous letter to the king, 
which her hufband was to have prevailed on all his 
colleagues to fign, as containing the unanimous ad- 
vice of his whole council on the important fubje& 
of the royal affent to the decrees againit the nonju- 
ting clergy, and for forming a camp of 20,000 men 
near Paris: but, tho’ fhe had the courage to frame 
it, the other minifters did not dare to fet their 
names to it. In many other points, fhe was alfo an 
advifer of her hufband: not merely when he called 
for her advice, but when it was not expected, and 
when it was given in oppofition to his own opinion. 
She faw dangers where 4e faw none, and fhe endea- 
voured to convince him that he was on flippery 
ground when he thought himfelf moft fecure. It 
is certain that fhe was the fuperior perfon of the 
two in point of ability, and much fitter, in that re- 
fpe€t, to be a minifter of flate. We agree entirely 
with Louvet, who, fpeaking of 40th, fays, ‘* Roland 
was a great, but his wife a ftill greater man.” It is. 
the gerieral opinion that, in his public capacity, he 
fearcely did a fingle act without her counfel and 
concurrence. That fhe had more penetration, and 
knew human nature better, than her fcientific huf- 
band, will appear from the following pafiage* : 


* We make our extraéts -from the tranflation of this 

_ Appeal; altering, here .and there, a few phrafes which do 
not well exprefs the meaning of the original, 

‘ With 
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‘ With refpeét 10 the council, its fittings refembled ra-~ 
ther the converfations of a private company, than the deli- 
berations of ftatefmen. Each minilter carried to it orders 
and proclamations to be figned ; and the minifler of juf- 
tice prefented decrees to Le fanétioned. The king’ read 
the gazette ; put quefticns to each, refpeing his own par- 
ticular concerns, thus artfully difplaying that kind of in- 
tereft refpecting them all, of which the great know how 
to make a nerit; talked like a good fort of man about af- 
fairs in general ; and at every turn profefled, with an air 
of franknefs, his defire to maintain the conftitution. I have 
feen Roland and Claviere almoft enchanted for three 
weeks wiih the king’s difpofition, crediting himon bis own 
word, and rejoicing, like honeft hearted men, at the turn 
things muft take. ‘Good God! faid 1 tothem: * when 
] ice you fet out for the council in this unfufpeciing difpo- 
fition, you always feem to me on the brink of committing 
fome folly.’—I could never put faith in the conftitutional 
vocaticn of a king born and brought up to defpotiim, and 
accuftomed to exeré:fe it. Lewis XVI, mufi have been a 
man far beyond the common race of mortals, to be fincere- 
hy the friend of a conftitution that reftrained his power: 
and had he been fuch a man, he would never have permit- 
ted thofe events to take place, which brought on the con- 
fiitution.’ . 

Though a woman, Madame Roland poffeffed the 
moft manly fortitude and refolution ; for the great~ 


_eft part of the time during which her hufband was 


in othce, fhe:flept with a. piflol under the head of 
her bed, in order that, by turning it againft herfelf, 
fhe might difappoint the fury of ber enemies, 
fhould they fend a mob to violate the fanGuary of 
her houfe ; and her hufband was provided with fi- 
milar means of defence... She made it a rule that, 
while he was in office}; andthe conteft lafied be- 
tween him and the Jacobins, he fhould never be 


‘from home for the purpofe of fheltering himfelf 


from the florm ;’ and that, when bufinefs calle@him 
out, he fhould return as foon as it was finifhed, and 
: always 
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always fleep at home; for fhe was of opinion that 
a public man ought in times of danger to be found 
at his poft. She did not, however, continue in the 
fame m:nd, when, being reduced to the {lation of 
a private citizen, he was threatened, not with fait 
trial. for that was what every innocent man under 
accufation muff earnettly defire, byt with the venge- 
ance of a triumphant faction, roufed to madnefs by 
his m: mnt pe a and oppofition while he was 
in power: in fuch a cafe, fhe thought that a good 
mat might, without any degradation of character, 
betake himfelf to flight, and truft to concealment 
for his fafety, until he might expect a patient hear- 
ing and an impartial trial. Such, however, her un- 
fortunat e hufband never experienced : he lay con- 
cealed till he heard of the execution of his beloved 
wife, and, being unable to furvive her, he fell by 
hisown hands. She takes notice cf various charges 
brought againit him by the Jacobins ; ; and, if we 

may, fuppofe that her character of wife giving evi- 
dence in favour of a hufband did not warp her tef- 
timonv.wemight on the ftrength of it pronounce him 
not gritty.” Camrlle des Moulins charged him pub- 
liciy with having been the pi aoner of ‘the robbery 
of the jawel office, from which the great Crown jew: 
els were carried off. Speaking of this. event, fhe 
fays:enough, it fhe may be believed, to. cleat him 
from the imputation of even a fhadow of guilt on, 
that occafion. Robefpierre particularly charged 
RiJavd as an acceflary in the robbery ; and Madame 
Ro.anp anfwers him by an appeal to facis. 

Roland feems to haverbeen a doubtful chara¢ter : 
he was extolled by his friends as a molt uprighe, 
man; while, by his enemies, he was repfefented 
as capable of any crime. The accufation, coming 
from foes, may be fufpected of originating in or 
being 
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iveing exaggerated by malice; and the defence can. 
not be contidered as the moft fatisfactory, becaufe 
it refts on aflertions made by individuals who were 
attached to him from triendlhip, affection, or inte- 
reft. With the latter, he was ‘* the virtuous Ro- 
land ;” with the former, ‘*.a hypocrite and a rob- 
ber.” His wife reprefenis him as a perfect philofo- 
pher, purfuing what he thought right, with the mott 
complete difregard of perfonal confequences ; pof- 
fefling with a clear head a moft amiable heart, and 
a bluntnefs or feverity of manners by no means 
calculated to conciliate the favour of the multitude. 
‘That he was very plain im his drefs, and very little 
attentive to his outward appearance, the following 
pleafant anecdote will fhew : 

The firft time Roland appeared at court, the plainnefs 
of his apparel, his round hat, and thoes tied with ribbands, 
aftonifhed and offended al! the valets; thofe beings, who, 
their exiftence depending folely on etiquette, believe the 
fafety of the {tate depends on its prefervation. ‘The maf- 
ter of the cerem ied appectictititg Dumouriez with an ae 
Jarmed countengnce and contracted brow, whifpered him, 
glancing a loog at Roland from the corner of his eye? 
‘why fir! he hps no buckles in his fhoes!—* Ah! fir: 
all is loft !' anfwered Dufmouriez, with p gravity fit to make 
any one burft with laugiter.’ 

We canaot pretend to lay before our readers the 
fubliance of a work which embraces a great num- 
ber of objects not neceflarily connected with, nor 
flowing from, eachother. All that we need to fay 
on this fubject is, that the see gives fomeac- 
count of her hufband’s two diferent appointments 
to the office of minifter for the home department, 
once under the king, and ‘hext after he was de- 
throned ; flates the general outline of his admini- 
ftration; makes us acquainted with the difficulties, 
the oppofition, and the injuftice, which he expe- 
rienced while in office, and with the conduct of 
many 
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many of theleaders of the convention: and, in 
the courfe of her narrative, lays before us fuch 
{cenes of villainy, plunder, rapacity, and blood, 
as might well tempt an honeft and humane man to 
curfe the French revolution: which, though car- 
ried on in the name of liberty, has unhappily 
brought on that noble caufe the moft indelible 
difgrace, and has ftrengthened the foundations of 
defpotifm, by furnilhing the friends of abufes and 
the enemies of reform with plaufible arguments, 
to make the nations of Europe believe that every 
attempt to improve a political conflitution muift 
neceflarily terminate in murder, plunder, and all 
the horrors of anarchy. Madame Rotanp alfo 
gives an account of her own arreft, of her. beha- 
' yviour in it, and of many curious circumflances ther 
came to her knowledge while fhe was in confine- 
ment; and fhe concludes the whole with well 
drawn characters of Buzot, Pethion, Pache, Gua- 
det, Genfonne; Vergniaux, Grangeneuve, Bartaroux, 
Lovet, Lazowfki, Robert, Champfort, Carra, and 
Dorat-Cubie re. 

We will extract a few of the moft remarkable 
paflages. i 

Speaking of the {hocking maflacres in the prifons 
of Paris, the author gives a trait of Danton, horri- 
ble in any man, but infinitely more fo in one who, 
being at that time at the head of the law depart- 
ment, or minifier of juffice, was more peculiarly 
bounden to protect thofe individuals from whom 
the law had taken away all means of felf-defence. 

, Grandpré, who, by his,office, is obliged to give an 
account of the ftate of the’ prifons to the minifter of the 
home-depariment, had found their fad inmates in the 
greateft affright, in the morning of the 2d of September. 
He had taken various methods to procure the liberation 
of many of them, and had fucceeded with refpeét to a 
confiderable 
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confiderable number: but the rumours that prevailed, 
kept thofe who remgined in the greateft confternation, 
This worthy citizen, having returned to the hdtel, waited 
‘to fee the minifters at the breaking up of the council. 
Danton firft made hisappearance. He went &p to him: 
he told him what ‘he had feen, and related what had 
been done, the requifigons gnade to-the armed forceby 
the miniiter of the heme-department, the little regard ap- 
parently paid ® them, the alarms of the prifoners, and 
the care which he, being minifter of juftice, ought to take 
of them. Danton, vexed at this unlucky reprefentation, 
‘.cried with his bellowing voice, and appropriate geftures : 
‘ damn th®}prifoners ! what care I,-what becomes of 
them ?’ and went on his way ina rage. This was in the 
fecond ‘anti-chamber, in-the prefence of twenty people, 
who fhuddered to hear fuch a favage fpeech from the mi- 
nifter of juftice.’ 

Madame Roranp tells us that, at the beginning 
of 178y, Danton was fo poor, that his wife ufed 
to fay fhe could not fupport her family, if it were 
not for an allowance of a guinea per week from her 
father: (her hufband was then an advocate without 
practice ;) and that to him the revolution was g 
harveft, anda plentiful one too, though not got- 
ten in by means which virtue could countenance : 
—fhe thus concludes her acccunt of him—‘ He 
went to Belgium to’ increafe his riches, and had 
the boldnefs at his return to own that he had 
made 1,400,000 livres (about 60,o0ol. fterling) 
to wallow in luxury while he was preaching up fans- 
culottifm, and to fleep on heaps of dead bedies.’ 

She informs her readers that, on more than one 
occafion, Robe/piere, who was conne¢ted with her 
hufband and her by the ties of friendfhip, betray- 
ed the moit daftardly fear; once before the king's 
flight, and again at that period: fhe fays that fhe 
never faw defpair more forcibly exprefled in any 
countenance than in his when he heard of that 
flight, nor joy more ftrongly marked than when 
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the news arrived that the king had been ftopped at 
Varennes. 
Of the maffacres which took place in September 
_ fhe fpeaks with an indignation and horror which 
fhew that fhe thought them as injurious to the caufe 
of liberty as they were difgraceful to law, jultice, 
‘and humanity : 


‘ The maffacres, notwithftanding, continued; at the 
Abbey, from Sunday evening till Tueiday morning ; at 
the Bridewell longer; at the Bicétre, four days, &c. 
To my prefent abode, in the firit of thefe prifons, | am 
indebted for particulars, which would make the reader 
thrill with horror, but which [ have not courage to wiite. 
One circumftance, however, | will not pafs over in fi- 
lence, becaule it tends to demonfirate, that it was a deep- 

. laid fcheme. In the fuburb of St. Germain there is a 
houfe of confinement, to receive prifoners which the Ab- 
bey-cannot admit, when it is already full; and the police 
chofe Sunday evening to remove them, the inftant before 
the general maflacre began. ‘The aflaffins were ready ; 

_fell upon the hackney coaches, of which there were five 

Por fix; and ftabbed, and murdered, with fabres and 
pikes, all that were in them, in the middle of the ftreet, 
and unchecked by their doleful cries. All Paris witnei- 
fed thefe terrible fcenes, perpetrated by a fmall number 
of cut-throats: fo fmall, that there were fcarcely more 
thana dozen at the Abbey, the gate of which was de- 
fended, notwithftanding the requifitions made to the com- 
mune and the commandant, only by two national guards. 

oh, All Paris fuffered them to go on—all Paris was accurfed 
in my eyes, and I could no longer entertain hopes of the 
eftablifhment of liberty amongft cowards, infenfible to the 
laft outrages againft nature and humanity, frigid {peéta- 
tors of crimes, which the courage of fifty armed men wr 
could with eafe have prevented. 

‘ The public force was badly organized, as it is ftill: 
for the mifcreants take great care, when they would reign, 
to oppofe all kind of order, that might tie their hands. 
But is it neceffary for men to know their captain, and 
march in ‘regular order of battle, when they: have to fly 
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to the affiflance of victims about to be murdered? The 
fact is, the rumour of a pretended confpiracy in the pri- 
fon, completely improbable as it was, and the affected e- 
nunciation of the uneafinefs and rage of the people, held 
every one in a ftate of flupor ; and perfuaded hens fhut 
up in his houfe, that the people were the actors; when, 
from all accounts, there were not two hundred villains in 
the whole, employed on this infamous ‘purpefe. It is 
not the firft night therefore, that aftonifhes me: but four! 
dav: ! and curious people went to fee this {peétacle! 
—No! 1 know nothing in the annals of the moft barbarous 
people, to be compared with this attrocious deed.’ 

How Madame R. employed her time in the pri- 
fon of St. Péiagie will appear from the following 
extract, which will thew the vigour and elafticity 
of her mind: 

‘ The firft part of my captivity I employed in writing, 
This I did with fo much rapidity, aad was fo happily dil- 
pofed for it, that in lefs than a month | had manufcripts 
fuflicient to form a duodecimo volume. Under the title 
of Hifforical Memoirs,they confilted of details relative to 
all the facts, and all the perfons, conneéted with public af- 
fairs, that my fituation had brought to my knowledge. I 
related them with ail the freedom and energy of my chae * 
rater, with all the negligeace of franknefs, the uncon- 
ftraint of a mind fuperior to felfith confiderations, the plea- 
fure of defcribing what I had felt or experienced, and fi- 
nally in confidence, that, whatever might happen, the col- 
lection would form my moral and political teflament. 

* I had completed the whole, bringing things down to 
the prefent moment: and | had entrufted it to a friend, 


who fet upon it the higheft value. Ona fudden the ftorm <§ 


burft over him. The inftant he faw himfelf put under 
arreft, he thought of nothing but danger, he felt only the | 
neceffity of parrying it, and, without thinking of expedi- 
ents, he threw my manuicript into the fire. This lofs agi- 
tated my mind more than the rudeft thocks had ever done. 
It is not difficult toconceive this, if it be recolleéted, that 
the crifis approaches; that I may be maflacred to-morrow, 
or dragged, I know not how, before the tribunal employed 
by thofe who rule, to rid them of perfons they find trou- 

3 blefome : 
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blefome : and that thefe were the pillow, on which I ref- 
ted the juftification of my memory, and that of many o- 
ther perfons, for whom 1 am deeply interefted.’ 


The editor informs us that the unfortunate author 
lived long enough after this to repair the lofs, in a 
great meafure; and that he is now in pofleflion of, 
and preparing them.with all poflible ipeed for the 
prefs, materiais of her’own compofition, fufficient 
to form three more parts, we prefume volumes, in 
addition to the prefent one; that the fecend will 
confift of feverai detached pieces relating to the 
revolution, and to her trial and preparation for 
death ; and that the third and fourth will contain 
the hiftory of her private life, written precifely on 
the model of Rouffeau’s confetiions, together with 
fome familiar letters. Her epiftoiary ftyle, he fays, 
will be found to do her great honour, and to place 
her, in that refpect, far above Madame de Sevigne, 
or Madame de Maintenon; becaufe fhe pofleifed 
much more information and knowledge than either 
of thefe ladies, and filled her letters with things ra- 
ther than with words. Shewrote; it feems, on 
every fubject, with aftonifhing rapidity; and yet 
all her productions are marked with found judg- 
ment and great accutacy. 

In her portraits or characters, Madame Roland 
gives one which details fuch a compound of hero- 
ifm and bafenefs, of magnanimity and fraud, of 
patriotifin and foul, dealing, that we are fure our 
teaders will not be able to perufe it without feeling 
at the fame time f{entiments of admiration and ex- 
ecration of the fame individual : 


* GRANGENEUVE 
*Is the beft of mankind, with a countenance of the 
leat promife. His underftandiag is of the common level ; 


his mind, truly great: and he performs noble oO 
wit 
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with fimplicity, and not in the leaft fufpeting, what they 
would coft any other than himfelf. . 

‘In the courfe of July 1792, the condué and difpofi- 
* tion of the court indicating hoftile defigns, every one talk- 
ed of the means of preventing or fruftrating them. On 
this fubje&t Chabot faid, with the ardour which proceeds 
from a heated imagination, not from ftrength of mind, it 
was to be wilhed that the court might attempt-the lives of 
fome of the patriotic deputies; as this would infallibly 
caufe an infurreéiiou of the people, the only mean of fet- 
ting the multitude in motion, and producing a falutary 
crifis. He grew warm on this head, on which he made a 
copious harangue. Grangeneuve, who had liftened to 
him without faying a word, in the little fociety where the 
difcourfe took place, embraced the firft opportunity of 
{peaking to Chabot in private. ‘ 1 have been ftruck with 
your reafons ;’ faid he: ‘ they are excellent: but the 
court is too fagacious, ever to afford us fuch an expedient. 
We moft make it ourfelves. Find you men to firike the 
blow: I will devote myfelf as the vidiim.’—* What! you 
will * * * * ?.—* Certainly. What is there fo ftrange in 
. it? My life is of no great utility : as an individual I am 
of little importance: I fhould be very happy to facrifice 
myfelf for my country.—‘ Ah, my friend, you fhall not 
do it fingly !’ exclaimed Chabot, with a look of enthufi- 
afm: ‘ I will fhare the glory with you,’—* As you pleafe: 
one is enough: two may be better. But there will be no 
glory in the bufinefs ; for it is neceflary, that it remain a 
fecret toall the world. Let us think, then, of the means 
of carrying it into execution.’ 

‘Chabot took upon himfelf this charge. A few days 
after, he informed Grangeneuve, that he had found inftru- 
ments for the purpofe, and all was ready.—* Very well: 
let us appoint the time. We fhall be at the committee 
to-morrow evening: I will leave it at half after ten: we 
mult go through {ome ftreet little frequented, in which you 
muft poft your men. .They muft take care to fhoot us 
.dead at once, and not maim us only.’——The hour was fix- 
ed: the circumftances were fettled. Grangeneuve went 
to make his will, and arrange fome domeftic concerns, 
without any buftle ; and was punctual to the appointment. 
Chabot did not yet appear. ‘The hour came; and he did 


not 
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not arrive. Grangeneuve concluded, that he had given - 


up his defign ot taking a fhare in the bufinefs: but fup- 
pofing, that it would be carried into execution on himfeit, 
he departed, took the road agreed on, traverfed it flowly, 
met no perfon, repafled it a tecond time, for fear of any 
miftake, and was obliged to return home fafe and found, 
diflatishied with having made all his preparations in vain. 
Chabot framed fome paltry excufes, to prevent Grange- 
neuve from upbraiding him ; and fully difplayed the pol- 
troonry of a pricft with the hyprocrify of a capuchin.’ 

To fhew that Marat was not fo difinterefted a 
perfon as his admirers would make the world be- 
lieye, and that whatever he might pretend abroad, 
he lived in fplendor at home, the author relates the 
following anecdote : : 

‘ Here Marat will be quoted to me, at whofe death, ac- 
cording to the public papers, no more than a fingle affig- 
nat of 25 fols [1s. o}d.] was found in his houfe. What 
edifying poverty ! Let us however examine his habitation, 
borrowing the defcription from a lady. Her hufband, a 
member of the revolutionary tribunal, is confined in the 
houfe of correction, for differing in opinion from the ru- 
lers: fhe has been put into St. Pelagie, as a meafure of 
fafety, it is faid ;. but probably becaufe the active folicita- 
tions of this little woman from the fouth of France were 
dreaded. Born at Touloufe, fhe has all the vivacity of 
that ardent climate where the firft faw the light, and a few 
months ago fhe was difconfolate at the imprifonment of a 
coufin, ta whom the was tenderly attached. She had given 
herfelf much pains to no purpofe, and knew not wher¢ fare 
ther to apply, when the bethought herfelf of Marat. She 
knocked at his door, and was told he was not at home: but 
he heard a female voice, and came out. He had on boots, 
without ftockings, an old pair of leather breeches, and a 
white lilk waiftcoat. His dirty fhirt, open at the bofom,exhi- 
bited his fkin of yellow hue ; long and dirty nails marked 
the ends of his fingers ; and his frightful vilage was perfect- 
lyin unifon with his firange drefs. He took the lady by the 
hand ; led her into a faloon newly fitted up, furnifhed with 
blue and white damatk, and decorated with white filk cur- 
tains elegantly drawn up in feftoons, a fplendid chande- 
lier, 
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lier, and fuperb vafes of porcelain filled with natural flow- 
ers, then icarce and of high price ; fat down by her fide © 
on a voluptuous fopha; liftened to her tale; kiffed her 
hand ; fqueezed her knees a littie ; and promifed her that 
her coufin fhould be fet at liberty. —* I would have let him 
even kifs my lips, if he had pleafed ;’ faid the little woman 
gaily, with her Touloufan accent ; ‘ but upon condition of 
wafhing them afterwards: provided he reftored to me my 
coufin.’—-That very evening Marat went to the committee, 
and the next day her coufin was releafed from the Abbey. 
But ere four and twenty hours had paffed, the friend of the 
people wrote to the bufband, fending hima perfon who 
{tood in need of a certain favour, which he took care not 
to refufe.’ 
[To be continued.] 





Art. Ill. Quelgues Notices pour l’Hiffoire, Fe. i. e. Some Hints 
for Hiftory, anda Narrative of the Dangers which I experien- 
ced fince the 3:ftof May, 1793. By Jonn Baptist Lov- 
ver, one of the Reprefentatives, srofcribed in 1793. 8vo 
pp. 307- Paris, Louvet ; London, lala and De Boffe. 4s. 
fterl. fewed. " 


Art. LV. Narrative of the Dangers to which I have been expofed, 
&e. &c. By J .B. Louver, &c. 8vo, pp. 239. 38. fterl. 
fewed. Johnfon, London. 


ee Yave work was originally publifhed by the au- 
thor himfelf ; who, though he has lately fil- 
led the Prefident’s chair of the National Conven- 
tion, has opened a bookfeller’s fhop within the 
precincts of the palace late the property and refi- 
dence of the Duke of Orleans, and now called af- 
ter his revolutionary name, ‘* the: palace of equa- ~ 
lity.” 

Before the revolution, Louver was known asa 
man of letters, and had acquired fome celebrity by 
the publication of a novel in feven fmall volumes, 


which he printed at his own expence, and by which 
he 
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* he acquired profit and reputation. He tells us that ® 
from his entrance into life, he became enamoured 
of independence ; and the firft ftep which he took 
towards fecuring it was, not to enlarge his fortune, 
but to contraét his expences, and to lead a life of 
temperance. By adhering to this rule, he contri- 
ved to live with fufficient comfort on the pittance 
of 800 livres a year*, afum which was to him an 
ample fortune, becaufe it was equal to all his wants. 

t would appear as if he were incapable of pro- 
ducing a work without giving it #)e air of a ro- 
mance: this may be the effect of habit ; his mind 
was originally tinctured with a love forthat fpecies 
of literature; his firft efforts in authorfhip were of 
that defcription ; and the work before us, though 
(we believe) ftriftly founded on fact, may never- 
thelefs be confidered as of the fame clafs. The no- 
vel muft have its hero and its heroine, fo has this 
volume; and whatever may be its incidents, its 
main fubject muft be love, which is exaétly the cafe 
with the book now under our confideration. Lou- 
vet is himfelf the hero of the piece; and his wife, 
whom he introduces under the name of Lodoifka, 
a name borrowed from a character in one of his own 
novels, isthe heroine. There is carnage, too, in 
abundance to be found here. ‘The blood indeed is 
not. fhed by valorous knights in defence of dif- 
trefied damfels ; on the contrary, it is the blood of 

defencelefs damfels and courtly chevaliers, of ftern 
republicans and high-minded patriots, and it is 
made to ftream by the hands of executioners’ snd 
murderers: but ftill, love, all-powerful love! is his 
theme; it fupports him in his diftrefs, it encou- 
rages him to undertake things the moft hazardous, 


* About 271. flerling. 


gives 
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#,1ves him ftrength fo undergo the moft fevere hard- 


ihips, and one hictit pafled in the arms of the tender 
Loduifka, like the water of the Lethe, drowns in 
oblivion all the dangers which he had undergone to 
procure'it. *° : ibe 
‘The ftyle of this w ork is nervous, bold and pa- 
thetit; and the author difplays great Rrength of 
mind, fancy, and knowledge of the human heart. 
He is, no doubt, a detetinined republican 1 in prin- 
ciple : but the fervor ‘of ‘his zéa! hurries him into 
fome opiniors, which our readers will not hefitate 


to pronounce tidiculotfly extravagant, and which - 


may he faid to detra€i very much froin his charaler 
for judyment. He afferts, in tie njoft unqualified 
terms, that Marat was in fa& a royalip ; that he was 
in the pay of the combined courts ; that he acted 


_ in obedience to rhe inftrudtions received from them, 


and patticuiarly from Mr.’ Pitt, whofe ageht, nay, 
whofe rincipal * #ént,” he ' fays that monflet was, 
from the begtanitig sof thd revolution that, he was, 
the enemy of Drone mrtez only bechufe he knew that, 
tise to be at’thar time a firm republican; ; “and 

at he fortold that 'Damouriez would emigrate in the 
fi folleneitie fprig: ~Lonvet “afferts alfo: that even 

Rohefpierre was'a royalif. * 

Our‘readefs will not’exp2¢t us to follow Citizen’ 
Louvet' through ‘all his hair’s breadth efcapes, which 
were many, under the exterminating perfequtions 
of Robe/pierre, ant futficient to try the’ fortitude of. 
the bravefeand firméft than. On the other hand,’ 


we cannct allow durfelves to difmifs the work with-. a 


out pomnti ng out fome of its pail iges, ‘which’ are en-. 
titled t sarticular obfervation. ‘ 
We prefume tHat it is unneceflary for .us to fay 
that Louvet.acted ip the Conventipn with Briffot 
and the Gironde’ party ; that he fell with it ; and 


that 
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that it was by flight only that‘he efca eriftiin 
pm the fcaffold with the twenty one pi vad ar ee 
ts of that party, who, became. victims of the uni- 
ted powers of Danton and. Robe/pierre. . The Gi- 
rondifts were accufed of having. endeavoured to 
break the indivifibility-of the republic, to parcel 
it out into as many fovereign ‘flates as there were 
35 iy a in, France, and to conne@ the whole 
only by a federal. union, like rhe ftates of America. 
Their. enemies went farthes; for they maintained 
that the real though not the: oftenfible object of the 
Gironde party was to. pave the way for tne reftora- _ 
tion Of royalty. Louvetappealstothe wholetenor 
of “his life, and of all his publications, for a refuta- 
tion of ‘this Calumny as far a8 it affected him, and | 
for a proof of -bis. devoted, attachment to republi- 
caniim; and he frequently retorts on his.adverfa-.> :- 
i¢s:by calling them the agents of the enemies of 
France, and butchers, who were as great ftrangets to 
humanity 3s the? were to juftice. 
Speaking of the conftitution of 1789, he calls it 
an-imperfect one, becaufe it retained monarchy : 
but ftill, he adds, he was willing to fubmit to it, in 
the hopethat time would remove the imperfection. 
» He gives-us a well drawn defcription of the-ftate 
of wh at the time when the great queftion ‘was 
under diféuffion, whether France*fhould declare | 
war againft Auftria. It may not be amifs to .re- 
mark that he calls three of them from the names of 
the. convents where the great clubs:uded to ineet.. 
The defcription is as follows *:: Pe toc targa 
- “Tt was on the grand queftion of war. Onthat fubjeét 
Fobferved, I think, that foar fa&tions then divided the 


(© We-quote from the tranflation >. making a few little alee rae 
tions where’we think the fenfe not quite confénant to the origi- 
nal, 2. 
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ftate. The firft was that of the Feuillans, at the head of 
which was La Fayette, appointed general and commander 
in chief. He had confented to allow the Auftrians to pe« 
netrate into the French territories, thinking with their af- 
fiftance to cruth the Jacobins, and obtain. fuch a conftitu- 
tion as the Englifth. The fecond was that of the Cordes 
liers, which attempted to dethrone Lewis XVI. with a view 
to raife Philip of Orleans in his ftead.. The apparent 
heads of this faction were Robefpierre and Danton ; the 
fecret head, Marat. It muft be obferved, that Danton and 
Robefpierre mutually entertained within their own breafis 
the defire of fupplanting each other at fome future peri- 
od : Danton reckoning on being: able to rule with abfo- 
lute fway the council of regency, of which Philip would 
never have been any thing more than the nominal mafter : 


& 


Robefpierre flattering himfelf with the expe€ation of ob- | 


taining the diétatorfhip, after triumphing over all his ri- 
vals; The third party, yet {mall in number, but of great 
weight, frm fuperiority of talents, was that of the true 
Jacobins, who were defirous of a republic. In this were’ 
diftinguithed Condorcet, Roland, and Briffot. It is to be 
noted, that fcarcely any one of the Jacobins was a Corde- 
lier, but that almoft all the Cordeliers were Jacobins, and 
made open war upon them even in their own hall, Robef. 
pierre being their general fpokefman. The contelts be- 
tween thefe two parties, and their fituation at the begin- 
ning of 1792, were tolerably well defcrivbed in a pam- 

hlet which I publifhed about the end of that year, or the 

eginniug of 1793, entitled, To Maximilian Robe/pierre 
and his Royalifis. The fourth faétion was that of the 
Court, which employed all the reft to crufh each other; 
that of ‘La Fayette, by flattering him with the two cham- 
bers* ; that of the Cordeliers, by urging it againft the Ja- 
cobins ; that of the Jacobins, by exciting it to raife an in-' 
furreétion, which the court party hoped to turn to its own 
advantage. Thus La Fayette having opened France to 
foreigners, and the Jacobins having marched againft ‘the 
Thuilleries, under the walls of which it was expeécted they” 
would al! have fallen ; neither the conftitution of 1789, nor 
the Englifh conititution, nor a republic would have taken 


+ ® Two houfes of legiflatu re.’ 
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‘place ; but the ancient fyftem would have been eftablithed, 


with all its oppreffions, increafed rather than foftened, 

‘ Under thefe circumftances was moved at the Jacobins 
the grand queftion, whether war ought to be declared a- 
gainft Aufiria. The Cordeliers were againft it, becaufe 
it would give too much power to La Fayette, the greateft 
enemy of Orleans : the Jacobins were for it, becaufe a 
peace of fix months would have fixed a defpotic crown on 


‘the head of Lewis, or put an ufurped fceptre into the 


hands of Orleans ; whilft war alone, fpeedy war, could 
give us a republic. On this occafion burft forth the grand 
fchifm between the fation of Robefpierre, and the party 
of Briffot. -1, who had never feen the latter, who thought 
of nothing but a republic, {poke on this queftion. My 


fir fpeech made fome imprefhon ; and my fecond, one 


of the beft things I ever compofed, bore feverely on Ro- 
befnierre. He felt it, and could not reply a fingle word 
that day; but on the fucceeding day, he ftammered out 
five or fix anfwers, wrote, and wrote, and wrote, and fet 
on foot all the bloodhounds of the Cordelier party, to. ca- 
Jumniate the new orator in the coffee-houfes, and knots of 
ftreet-politicians.’ | 

We thall now give a fhort extract which will thew 
that Louvet poffeifed humanity, if we may believe 


himfelf, but which contains alfo an anecdote of 


Danton that may well ftagger our belief ; as it re- 
prefents the man who died with the moft unfhaken 
fortitude, in the light of a daftard. 

* At length came the infurreétion of the roth of Auguft. 
What I did on that day I have elfewhere faid: bur | did 
not fay, what was a fact, that I contributed to the prefer- 
vation of fome Swils foldiers, whom the fatellites of Or- 
leans, that fled at the firft volley, came to maflacre when 
the combat was over. Many of thefe unfortunate fellows 
I got into the paflages of the national aflembly, whence. 
they reached the deplomatic committee, in the clofets of 


which Briffot and Genfonne concealed teveral. Another 


fast, not lefs noticeable, though of a different kind, is, 
that Danton, who had concealed himielf during the bat- 
tle appeared after the victory, armed with a huge fabre, 
and marching at the head of the battalion of Marleillefe, 

as 
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as if he-had been the:hero of the day.As to'Robefpierre, 
fiill more a coward, though not le/s a hypocrite, he durft , 


_ mot fhow himfelf for.more than four and twenty hours. af- 


ter ; yet thisdid not prevent his afcribing all the fuccels.to 
the council of the commune, whither he went to command 
_as a defpot the next day but onc, namely the 12ths ..._, 
2 And the 2d of September following they threatened 
-usall. The fearful Robefpierre profcribed from the. tri- 
bune : the grand exterminator iflued his decrees of death, 
The death of Brifflot, Vergniaud, Gaudet, Condorcet, 
Roland, Mrs. Roland, my Lodoifka, and myfelf, -were re- 
folved.on, Vile. impoftors, infamous _royalifts, were we 
federalifts then 2 No; but to ferve the combined powers, 
y¢ invented other calumnies,’ 
Great as was Louvet’s diflike to monarchy, he cer- 
tainly did not wifh to fpill the blood of the reign- 
ing monarch ; he wifhed to deftroy the office, but 
‘to fave the man ; as the following fhort extract will 


thew : . | 
“We are now airived at the affair of Capet, on which I 
have fome important circumftances to relate. Salle moved 
in the aflembly the appeal to the people. I fupported it: 
‘from what motives may eafily be. feen, and how far events 
have juttified my prediétions. My fpeech, which was not 
delivered, becaufe the debate was clofedthe moment I rofe, 
has at leaft been printed.. Amongft our orators, Vergni- | 
aud anfwered Robefpierre, and fileaced him. . Worthy 
and unfortunate Vergniaud, why didft thou not more fre- 
quently overcome thy native indolence! and why, did 
thine eyes refufe t6 fee, when a thoufand fatal ambuthes 
‘were laid around the reprefentative body ! Even after the 
_1oth of March they remained fhut: they were not open- 
ed till the 21ft of May : alas, too late!’ : 
As the fate of the recent,expedition to the coait . 


_.of Brittany, under. the command of Monf..de Puy- — 


fay, may make our readers with to know fomething 
‘more of that gentleman, we can gratify them on 
this head,by an extract from the performance before 
“us; which, if it fpeak the truth, muft be confider- 
‘ed.as conclufivevevidence that our miniffer could 
not 
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not Have made.choice-of a more impeaper rfon. 
‘toventroft.with ‘fuck a ‘cammand: » To: render the 
‘account the more intelligible, we mult obferve that 
‘the event, to which it relates, took place after Lou- 
‘vet, and fothe of the other profcribed Girondifts 
had efcaped into, sab aed for the purpofe of 
raifing.an army inthe deparements to.march again 
athe Mountainee?s at !Paris. Baron de Wimpfen, 
whorfo gallantly defended Thionville againit the 
combined powers, was appointed ‘commander in 
“chief ; and he recommended to’the Girondifts this 
i) —Monf. de Puyfay as a very propef Officer to be em- 
_ ployed under him. . ‘ 
‘Thus three weeks paffed away, during which Wimpfen 
did nothing but lead to Evreux the two thoufand men, that 
arrived from different departments. . Public report, how- 
ever, fo magnified this little troop, that at Paris it was faid 
to be thirty thoufand rong. Already good. citizens fear- 
ed not to {peak out, and to prepare to overturn their hide- 
us municipality, Already feveral fections had fent com- 
, miffioners to Evreux, who carried back to Paris divers 
‘ pamphlets, calculated to make known our real fentiments, 
and particularly a piece, which they -called, I know not 
why, Wimpfen’s manifefto, and which was a declaration of 

the commiffioners of the united departments, drawn upby ° 
“me with much care. Thisdeclaration announced peace, fra~ 
ternity, and fuccour to the Parifians ; but war to the death, 
‘and exemplary chaftifement, to fome of the mountain, tothe 
municipality, and to the Cordeliers ; and this juft difting- 
ih fion produced the beft effe€t in Paris. The commiffion- 
ets too had feen, and pointedly declared, that the forces of 
the departments were bafely flandered, when they were 
charged with wearing the white cockade, and defiring mo~ 
narchy, Every thing, in fhort, was fo prepared, that if, at 
_Ahat moment, our arms had obtained a firft fuccefs, the re- 
olution would have taken place at Paris, without the 
droops of the departments having occafion to enter it: 
but it was not the intention of Wimpfen, that we fhould 

facceed. | : 

° ‘ The 
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¢ The mountain, greatly difturbed, had at length éol- 
Je&ted in Paris eighteen hundred foot, the good withes of 
at leait half of which were for us, and feven of eight 
hundred vagabonds, as great cowards as they were theives. 
Ali thefe bad juft thrown themfelves into Vernon. It 
was not till then Wimpfen talked of attacking that town ; 
and all at once one Mr, de Puyfay, who had never been | 
heard of before, was introduced to ys by the general as a 
teue republican and able foldier. Him Wimpfen direéted to 
attack Vernon: and undoubtedly he well followed his 
private inftrudctions. ' 
* To furprife the enemy, he marched out in broad day, 
with drums beating. Having expofed his foldiers all day 
to a fervent fun, he made them pafs the night in the open 
air, without a fingle tené, though few of them had ever 
before flept in acamp. The next day he wafted in the at- 
tack of a little fort, which he had the honour to carry, 
Then, the enemy being thus well and duly informed in 
every way, to-give it ftill more advantage, he halted at the 
entrance of a wood, not two miles from Vernon ; laid up 
the cannon, as it were, one behind another, along a wall ; 
‘left all the little army in the greateft diforder; did not 
‘even appoint fentinels ; and went to fleep in a cottage at 
a mile diftant. In an hour’s time,a few hundred men 
fuddenly appeared, and fired three rounds with their can= 
tions on our men, completely furprifed ; but accordi 
to all appearance the guns were only loaded with pow- 
der, for ail this was evidently a concerted matter of 
form. Be it as it may, our foldiers, who knew not with. 
whom ihey had to encounter, who could fcarcely find 
their arms, and who called in vain for their leader, were 
foon put to the rout. So fpeedy was the flight, that but 
for the braveft of the troops of Ifle and Vilaine, who ftood 
their ground a few moments, not a fingle cannon would 
have been brought off. However, not one man received 
fo much as a fcratch ; and the enemy did not advance 
thirty yards, to purfue this eafy victory. This prevented 
not tM. de Puytay, whom the adminiftration of Eure en- 
treated not to abandon it, from declaring that Evreux was 
not tenable ; and in faét next day he retreated forty cig 
miles, thus giving up a whole department without a fing 
It 
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It would feem as if Wimpfen’s object were to 
render the fituation of the profcribed members and, 
the ailairs of their party fo defperate, that they 
might be induced to embrace. his propofal, which he 
at laft. ventured to lay before them in» form, for 
treating with England for fuccours, which could 
eafily land at Cherbourg. At this propofal the. 
members rofe with one accord, full of indignation, 
and, withoyt deigning to fay,a word in reply, put 
an end to the conference. : ) 
.. It appears that Louvet apprehended that Wimp- 
fen, even when he declared agaimft the mountai- 
neers, was acting under’ their inftructions ; than 
which nothing can be more abfurd. The caufe of 
the mountaineers furely could not be bettered, if 
Cherbourg and the command of the whole coaft of 
Normandy were put into the hands of the Englith. 
Such a meafure, by cutting off fupplies of provifi-. 
ons, would foon ‘have ftarved Paris, the Path of 
France being alfo againft the mountain; and if the 
people of Paris once felt the be ene of famine, 
they would not have failed to hurl down the moun~ 
tain into the plain. Our, author foars fill higher 
in the region of extravaganza; for he fays that 
_ there was. an-underflanding between the mountain 
and.the Englifh cabinet; that the latter was the a- 
gent of the former ; that it was by agreement with 
the mountaineers that the Englifh fleet entered the 
port of Toulon ;: and that it was alfo by agreement 
that the Englifh afterward evacuated that city : fure- 
ly after this he might believe any thing! . 
_ From Normandy the profcribed members, thus 
- defeated, difappointed, and diflrefled, marched in- 
to Brittany under the protection of a battalicn-of 
volunteers from the department of Finifterre, pare: 
of the defeated army-that-had aflembled to a&t mas ge 
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the motintain, but:who were not prefent in the ac- 
tion.  After’a number of difficulties, they at laft 
arrived at a-place where they were to feparate from’ 
the battalion, which was on its way to Brett, they 
themfelves taking the read to Quimper, diftant +120: 
tiles. ‘ The volunteers ‘would not fuffer them to 
go without at lea{t \a fmall efcort, and accordingly 
gave them fix grenadiers, of approved courage and 
fidelity ; they alfe furnifhed the forlorn members 
themfelves with arms, ammunition, and uniforms, 
and civic atteftatiens ; fo that they might, where- 
ver they appeared, pafs for national guards on their 
return to their homes. ‘Thefe unfortunate repre- 
fentatives, thus united in diftrefs; were Louvet, Pe+ 
thion, Barbaroux, Salle, Buzot, Lefage, Bergoing) 
Giroufl, and Meillant ; who, with Girey-Dupre, a 
young man-of the tame Riouffe, Buzot’s fervant, 
and the {ix grenadiers, made up juft nmeteen men,: 
determined to perifh fword in ‘hand, ‘rather than. be? 
exhibited as criminals on a {caffeld*. « Others of 
thé wwehty' one “proferibed members of. the ‘Con 
vention, viz. "Guadet, Gorfas,: Lanjuinais, Valade,’ 
Lariviere, ‘Duchatel, 'Kervelegan, Mollevant, and 
Marchems,took anotherroute..° 
i During this ‘perilous flight, we have an inftance! 
ef: fach an’ efcape as would fcarcely be thought pof-: 
fible’; :it'-was at: dne’ of the-gates of Orleans, thro’: 


_™ Thefe nineteen were foon reduced to feventeen; for: 
Lefage and Giroutt company. ; and.thefe feventeen, 
: underwent many defperate adventures,and (upporeed them- 

felves with fuch heroifm as afforded not only a ftriking 
inftance of what may be atchieved by a handful of deter- 
mined men, ‘but of the truth of the obfervation; that it’ 
fometimes-happens that the fureft ‘way of efcaping danger’ 
is by braving it: Ia proof of the juftice of this remarky 


a veryinterefting adventure is,detailed: but the ftory ts, - 


too long for an extract. 


which 
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which city Louvet in a moment of defperation, ha- 
ving parted from all his profcrived compamions,was 
miaking his way to Paris, the very place in which 
he had mott to dread, but. in. which he expected to 
find his Lodoifka ; without whom life was become 
infupportable to him. His account of the danger 
is thus given : 7 

‘ I had juft entered the department, where a whole peo-, 
ple, free in their choice had elected me their reprefenta- 
tive; the arduous duties they impofed on me | had fulfil- 
led perhaps with fome courage: yet | arrived among them 
a fugitive, difguifed, profcribed, happy if they would per- 
mit me to pafs undifturbed. Orleans, the chief town of 
the department, had long been the abode of my moft im- 
placable enemies. Thefe villains, bought by the foreign 
faétion, a long time without bread, and without reiource, 
though now invefted with power, and wallowingin wealth, 
yet ftill covered with contempt, with hatred, and with 
guilt, knew me well: for, a few days previous to the 

1ft of May, they had heard ine deliver my opinion for the 

ft time in the ailembly, which then retained at leaft a fha- 
dow’ of liberty. . They had feen me in: the national tri- 
bune, when thundering forth againft them, and againft 
their crimes. . Should one of them catch the flighteft 
glimpfe of me, I was known: were I known, | had not 
rs ip hours to live. 

‘ The gates of the city were kept thut, as a meafure of 
general fafety. In confequence of a fearch made the pre ° 
ceding night, forty freth companions in misfortune had 
been: added to the five hundred already reterved for the 
fcaffold.. Thefe, too, were Louvetins, and deemed worthy . 
of the fpeedieft death*. Thus in this difficult ftrait, thro’ 
which I was forced to pafs, my name alone was fufficient 
to bring death upon any, who were fulpected of attach-" 
Ment to it. . . 

* After we had gone through the ufual examination, to 
the danger of. which I was now inured, we were permitted 
to enter the city. I burnt with impatience to get out of 


* So called as partifans of Louvet our author. Q, Would it not be more in . 
the Englith way to call them Leuvetites ? 
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it; but the unlucky carrier had parcels to deliver, and 
parcels to take up. Four hours we remained with impu- 
nity in this place, where I could not without rafhnefs ftay 
ten minutes. 

. .* Atlength we departed. We were paffing the barrier 
of the bridge, when we were ftopped. “* Our paffports 
have been feen:” faid the cavalier. “* That is not the: 
point im queftion :” faid the officer on guards * let every 
one alight.”~~‘' For what ?” afked the tradefman’s wife.— 
** Let every one alight:” repeated he, in amore imperi-— 
ous tone. ' 

* The order muft be obcyed. The men fet the exam= 
ple, “iP his is not enough:” cried the officer :/* the 
women muft alight too ; there are men, who can ecafily put 
om women’s clothes.” —*! I affure you their paffports have 
been feen' every where, and are perfectly according to 
form ;” faid the carrier: but the poor fellow’s voice was 
already changed. How I pitied him! how 1 reproached 
myfelf, for having brought him into this {crape! The of- 
ficer replied: ‘‘ who fays any thing to you about paff- 
ports? I do not want paffports: I mu/t fee faces. We know, 
what you do not.” And for the third time he exclaimed, 
but now in a threatening voice, “ let every one alight.” 
Te this, after a moment's refle€tion, he added :. “‘ let no- 
body ftay up: I give you warning, I hall look in. You 
women, there! you women !” ba icka 

‘ For this time I thought my labours would foon be at : 
anend. Apparently I bad been recognized fomewhere: 
I had. been denounced: and no doubt I was expeécted. 
Yet thould 1 not do well to appear, on account of all thefe 
honeft people? This thought no fooner entered my head, 
than it vanifhed: for how would my difcovering myfelf 
benefit them? Would they have been lefs culpable in 
the eyes of my perfecutors, becaufe they had failed of con 
veying me to: Paris? The adventurous undertaking. was 
fo far advanced, that, even for their fakes, I ought pati-+ 
ently.to await the end. . 

'& The women, who aligtited, in carrying away their 
ufeful peticoats, had left half my body uncovered. Quick- 
ly, but without noife, I threw over my legs and belly a 
little ftraw,'and the great coat which the cavalier left be- 


hind. I then pulled over my head and breaft, in the beft 
manner 
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mannet I could, the bundles and band-boxes, under which 
they had before been buried. ‘That done, I quietly drew 
my piftol out of my bofom, where I conflantly kept it, 
and placed the muzzle in my mouth. I gave one figh to 
my country ever dear, one tear to my adored wife, one 
thought to that providence which requires both géod and 
evil; and awaited my Jaft moment. O how flow was its 

approach ! how long did a moment then appear! — 
#», Half a quarter of an hour, to me half an age, painful- 
ly dragged on,whilft the eruel inquifitor fcrupuloufly exa- 
mined every countenance. At length he cried: ‘is there 
nobody elfe in the carriage ?” and faying it jumped in. 1 
heard, I felt him enter. One of his feet refted on one of 
my thighs.. His hands tumbled over the large packages 
heaped behind the Lack-feat: he ftruck many biows up 
on the feats, at the foot of which | was lying amidft a num- 
ber of little bundles.’ Protecting God! his feet could not 
feel me, his hands could not touch me, his fcrutinizing 
eyes pafled over me, no doubt, yet faw me not. Had he 
ftooped ever fo little, had he looked upwards from below, 
had he deratiged a few ftraws, or lifted up a flap of the 
great coat, all would'iavs been over with me, my piftol 
wotild “have been difcharged, 1 fhouwid have left Lodottka 
and my country, and plunged into the gulph of eternity, 
‘* Faith, we had a charming efcape !” faid the carrier to 
me, yet pale and faint, though we had left the bridge a 
quarter of an hour. ‘The cavalier, whote voice faultered 
too, afked me, why I did not thow myfclf, as it was not to 
have pafiports examined. 1 anfwered, that an indiftinét 
found had ftruck my ears ; ‘but, my ‘head Being buried in 
the bundles, I had not clearly underftood what was faid: 
The reader will perceive this falfehood was neceflary: as 
it would have appeared very fingular, that I {hould know- 
ingly have’ refufed to let nity face be feen’; for I could not 
pretend to fuppofe, that 4 particular defeription had been 
fent thither of me, a fimple deferter, and that the fearch 
after fuch a poor fellow could have been fovery important. 
It was at the fame time above all things neceflary for me, 

to avoid the fufpicion of my companions.’ 

_ "This extract fhews, and indeed the-fame appears 
in many other paflages, that Louveért is not an athe- 
ift, 
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ift, but a believer in an all-wife providence that go- 
verns the world. . 

We have given fo many extracts from this inte- 
refting and vajuable work, that we might now fair- 
ly take our leave of it: but ftill we cannot difmifs 
it without quoting the author’s opinion of a man 
who has fince made a great figure in France, and 
recently in particular, by the defeat of the emi- 
grants in the peninfula of Quiberon; we .mean 
Gen. Hoche. We muift repeat that Louvet had 
unaccountably taken it into his head that there was 
a good underitanding between the allies and’, the 
mountain ; and that the former either advanced, or 
fuifered themfelves to be defeated, juft as it fuited 
the pleafufe or intereft of the latter. This obfer- 
vation we deem neceflary, to render more intelli- 
gible the following fhort opinion, which our readers 
will perceive contains a falfehood with refpe& to 
Mr. Pitt, as well as an abfurdity. : 43 

‘ Thus it was the intereft of the Englith to keep their 
promife, mo! to put a fufficient garrtfon tn Toulon, and to 
permit it to be retaken : and when the Englith nation with 
aftonifhment demanded the motives, that could determine 
its Generals to lofe Toulon, Pitt anfwered, that found po- 
licy required tt. The fame found policy, much about the 
fame time, granted the victories of Dunkirk and Man- 
beuge to pretended republican: generals, under the war 
. Minifiry of the firft clerk Vincent, the accufer of the un- 
fortunate Cuftine. The fame found poltcy fvddenly ftruck 
motionle{s the vidorious army of Cobourg, which, having 
cut to pieces all the gartiton of Cambray, might have ren- 
dered itfelf mafter of the place; yet remained a quiet 
fpectator of the civil war now begun, fully refolved to do 
nothing, if the mountain fhould remain triumphant, but to 
rufh on like a torrent, fhould the republicans prove viéto- 
rious. In fine, it was the fame found policy, which per- 
mitted Hoche to retake the lines of Wiflembourg ; Hoche, 


now known for an agent of Marat, and gontoaneet'y of 
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the combined powers ; that General Hochc, who was in 
fa&t a violent jacobin.’ 

Hoche mutt be a ftrange kind of fellow, fo com- 
pletely thus to beat his employers, the combined 

wers' The credulity, furely, of Louver muf 

‘extreme; and we are the more aftonifhed at it, 
as he appears in other re{pecits a man of found fente 
and judgment. 

We will now difmifs the work with remarking 
that this moral may be deduced from it---that in 
no fituation ought we to deliver ourfelves up to 
defpa r. Who could have imagined that, after 
Louver had loftail his colleagues by violent deaths; 
after he had fkulked in various places for a length 
of time, witnout being able to fay fora minute to- | 


gether that in ail France he could find a place of: ° 


fafety ; a revolution fhould at lait be brought abot, 
which not only put an end to his dangers, but even 
railed him to the dignity of Prefident of the‘ Na- 
tional Convention! 

The tranflation bears many marks of hafte. 





Aut: Ill. Memoires d'un Detenu, &%¢. i.e. Memoirs of a Prifon- 
er; illuftrating the Tyranny of Robe/pierre. S8v0. pp. 86. 
Paris. London, De Boffe. Price 2s. 6d. : 


oh Moe pamphlet is the work of M. Riourre*, 
contains many interefting ‘details of the latt 
moments of thofe fincere friends to an equitable 
republicanifm, who, in confequence of the riot 
on the 31{t of May at Paris, were dragged to death 


by the victorious partizans of Seheipare: 
Vergnianx, 


<i, Ror fome particulars refpeGiing M. inthe the readers 
may confult M. Louvet’s Narrative, 
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Vergniaux, Briffot, —Genfonné, Ducos,- Fonfrede, 
Madame Roland, and other diftinguifhed victims of 
diGatorial defpotifm, are the principal fubjecis of 
the author’s eloquence: of which we fhail tran- 
{cribe the fragment ,that fucceeds the account of 
their execution. 7 


* This is the firft time that fo many extraordinary per- 
fons were ever maflacred in the lump. Youth, beauty, 
genius, virtue, whatever is eftimable among men, was 
eut down at a blow. If cannibals had reprefentatives, e- 
ven they would furely abftain from iuch a menftrous pro- 
fanation! We were to elevated by their courage, that 
we did not feel the ftroke till very jong after it had been 
given. We walked away quickly, Our fouls triumphed to 
behold that an illuftrious death had not been warting to 
lives fo meritorious ; and that they had accomplithed, in 
a manner worthy of themfelves, the only remaining part 
of their tafk—to die wel] !—but when the courage, which 
we had only borrowed from theirs, was at an end; we 
felt what a lofs we had fuftained! Deipair came on‘us ! 
With heavy fighs we fhewed each other the truckle-bed 
on which the great Vergniaux {atto have his hands corded 
before he walked to the fcaffold. Valazé, and the bro- 
ther-friends Ducosand Fonfrede, were continually before 
our cycs. The rooms which they had occupied became 
the obje€s of a religious veneration. Even ariftocracy 
came and looked with refpe& at the ftraw on which thefe 


men had lain! O ye the firfi among our citizens, whofe 


fault was no other than to have been born in fo vile an 
age! than to have had courage and virtue in the moft 
proftituted of cities! in vain will that city raife ftatues 
to your memory, (for if freedom ever be her lot the muft 
do this,) in vain endeavour to hide beneath their pedef- 
tals the place on which you were facrificed;, never can 
fhe efface that blot, that ftain of blood, which fhall rife 
up in judgement againft her in the eyes ‘of the world, and 
of pofterity. Ye died, the founders and guardians of a 
republican liberty, in whofe abfence it was to be with- 
drawn. Ye rife above the bafe i incivic herd; like Cato 


and- 
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and Brutus, fuperior to a fenate of cowards and hire- 
lings!’ 





This writer, as well as many other French de- 
claimers, too uniformly indulges in extragant hy- 
perbole: at page 6, for inflance, he afks, ** Could 
it be forefeen that from Robefpierrifm would refult 
the ruin of the moft flourifhing cities, the majffacre 
of more than 100,000 citizens, the imprifonment of 
300,000, the deftructicn of commerce and of art, 
the fubjugation of France, mutilated, difhonoured, 
and drowned in her own blood ?” Such high and 
overcharged colouring tends to diminifh our confi- 
dence in his fidelity. 


Jnchereatiat 
— 





Art. IV. Notice fur la Vie de Sizves, Membre de la Premiere 
Ajemblée Nationale, et de la Convention: i. e« An Account of 
the Life of S1eyss, Member of the firft National Affembly, 
and of the firft Convention, 8vo, pp. 100, Printed in 
Switzerland ; London, Johnfon and De Boffe. Price 2s. 6d. 


Art. V. An Account of the Life of Steves, &c. Written in, 
Paris in June and July 1794. ‘Tranflated from the French, 
ublifhed in Switzerland 1795+ 8voO. PP- 108. 25. 6d. 
Fohnfon, London, | 


ror is generally allowed to be one of the a- 
bleft men that have appeared on the {lage of 
the French revolution, to poffefs the moft meta- 
phyfical head, and to be endowed with prudence 
the moft confummate, or hyprocrify the moft im- 
penetrable. By fome he has been thought the fu- 
reme ruler of the Convention; while thofe who 
figured as the leaders of the day, whether Briffotins, 
Mountaineers, or Robefpierrians, were. but his 
puppets, who acted their parts before the audience, 
while he pulled the wires and. directed all their 
movements from behind the curtain. Be this as 
it 
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it may, it is certain that, during the moft arduous 
- moments, he conducted himfelf with fo much dex- 
terity, that, if he were not an object to which the 
contending parties looked up for inftructions, _nei- 
their did he excite their jealoufy and miftruft, 
While fo many of his colleagues were daily exhi- 
bited under the edge of the guillotine, he contri- 
ved to keep his head on his fhoulders, and to e- 
fcape even an arreft. It is, to us, a matter of fur- 
ptife how, if he were not in reality the main {pring 
of the revolutions that have fo rapidly fucceeded 
each other in France, he was able to preferve him- 
felf under the tyranny of all the fanguinary mon- 
iters that have been from time to time at the head 
of affairs in France. Men fometimes find fecu- 
rity in their principles: but then it can be onl 

when men of the fame principles, or at leaft of ge- 
nerous minds, are in power. Either Sreves, how- 
ever, muft have bent his principles to exifting cir- 
cumftances, or he muft have feen days in which 
his principles were a contraft to thofe of the per- 
fons who were occafionally at the helm; and fome 
of them were by no means remarkable for a difpor 
fition to tolerate any thing that ftood in oppofi- 
tion to their fyftem. Sometimes individuals owe 
their fafety, under a fanguinary tyrant, to their 
perfonal infignificance or imbecility: but this 
*could not have been the cafe with the Abbé Sreyves, 
whofe talents might well make any tyrant tremble 
who fhould not be able to prefs them into his fer- 
vice. What then has preferved this individual, 
during the raging of the many violent ftorms that 
have lately agitated France? This is a queftion 
which time muft anfwer. 
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Before we inveftigate the work before us,we will 
offer one more obfervation, viz. that after the fall 
of Robe/pierre, Sizves was publicly required in 
the Convention to come from the back ground, 
where he had for a long time kept himfelf, and to 
take his fhare of refponfibility by engaging in an 
active department of government. This cail feem- 
ed to be underftood as a hint that he had hitherto 
kept too much behind the curtain ; and that it was 
expected he fhould in future act before it, and 
bear a part of the public applaufe or. cenfure. 
He accordingly was elected a member of the fupreme 
executive committee, and oftenfibly participated 
in the adminiftration of the republic. 

The editors of the publication now under our 
notice tell us that a work may be thirty years in 
circulation in Germany, before its exiftence is 
known in France ; and therefore it was, as they fay, 
that they ventured to bring out this account of the 
life of Steves ina foreign country and a foreign 
language, (it is {tated to have been printed origi- 
nally in Switzerland.) becaufe there was no dan- 
ger that Robe/pierre fhould come at the knowledge 
of it, or that Srzvzs fhould run any rifk of being 
cut of. This we confider as a very fallacious piece’ 
of information: Switzerland was the country, of , 
all others, which by its neutrality preferved the 
greateft relation with France; it was fall of French 
agents; no doubt Kodbe/pierre in his day had his 
emiffaries there; and is it probable that a book, 
reflecting in the moft violent manner on their 
principal, fhould have efcaped their notice? or 
that, having heard of it or feen it, they.would not 
make the demagogue acquainted with its contents ¢ 
The convention was in poffeflion of the fubftance 
of various publications in England; why fhould 

Vor. II. 3 M it 
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it not be fuppofed to be as well informed refpedt- 
ing the pamphlets that came from the prefs of a 
country not feparated from France by the fea, but 
joining its territory? The editors fay, that to have 
publifhed this work in ‘French under the tyranny 
of that man of blocd ( Robe/pierre), would have 
been to give up to the fury of his executioners the 
precious head of a philofopher, who had fo provi- 
dentially efcaped the maflacres in which fo many 
patriots perifhed. It appears to us as if Sreves 
were himfelf the author of the pamphlet, which, 
for aught that we know, may never have appeared 
on the continent in any other language than the 
French; and that he found himfelf under the ne- 
ceflity of accounting in fome way for his long fi- 
lence and inactivity, which might poflibly be con- 
ftrued into an approbation of the meafures of Ro- 
be/pierre. “Ne are the more inclined to think that 
he is his own apologift, as it is avowedly To ca- 
Lumny that the work is dedicated, with a warmth 
that could be found only in the breaft of the per- 
fon who motft felt the fting of calumny. 

We are informed at the outfet that Emanvet 
Joszrx Steves was born in the city of Fréjus in the 
department of the Var (formerly called Provence) 
on fthe 3d of May 1748. His father had a fmall 
eftate, and a place, which enabled him to bring 
up a family of feven children, of whom Emanuel 
was the fifth. He ftudied the claffics under the 
Jefuits of Fréjus; who, difcovering in him the 
feeds of fhining abilities, prefied his father to fend 
him to their great college at Lyons, by far the moft 
celebrated eftablifhment that they had in France. 
The bifhop of Fréjus feconded the recommenda- 
tion of the jefuits: but the father had refolved not 
to agree to it, and actually fent his fon to finifh his 

humanities 
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humanities at the feminary at Draguignan, a con- 
fiderable town in the fame province. Young Sitves 
feeing that many of his fchool-fellows, on leaving 
the {chool, went into the train of artillery or corps 
of engineers, conceived a paffion for a military life: 
but, applying for leave to purfue it, his father, 
who intended him fer the church, called him home, 
The bithop of Frejus promiled to provide for him 
in that line; and this, together with the weaknets 
and delicacy of the boy’s conttitution, determined 
his father to refift. the natural inclinations of the 
fon: he accordingly.entered him in the feminary 
of St. Sulpice at Paris, there to go through his 
courfe of philofophy and divinity. He was then 
only fourteen years of age. In this college he paf- 
fed ten years completely fequeftered from the 
world, and contracted the mott ftoic indiflerence 
for whatever concerned his perfon or fortune. 
He was fufficiently. verfed in the learning requi- 
lite for the degree of doctor of divinity, but never 
took it: his moft favourite ftudies were metaphy- 
fics; and the authors in whofe writings he took 
moft delight were Locke, Condillac, and Bonnet. 
On this occafion, the profeflors at St. Sulpice fhew- 
ed no fmall degree of penetration; for, haying, 
according to cuftom, pried into his readings and 
writings, they found among his papers fome m4nu- 
fcript projects that indicated a bold and daring 
mind ; and they made in the college books, .in 
which it was cuftomary for them to infert obferva- 
Uons refpecting what appeared to them to be the 
Sieciaen of their pupils, the following entry,— 
the juftice of which his fubfequent aCions have.a- 
-bundantly proved * ; 


" Sieyes 


® We make our extratts from the tranflation. 








~ 
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+. ** Sieyes thews a difpofition of fome ftrength for the 
A) __ feiences ; but, it is to be feared, that{his private reading 
ual may give hima tafte for te new philofophical principles.” 

P24 ‘ They comforted themfelves,: however, by obfer ving his 














: 
S\ |} decided love of retirement and fudy, the fimplicity of 
Why _» “his manners and his charaéter, which even then appeared 
Py ¥ tobe practically philofophical. ‘* You may make him,” 
! -on@eswrote to his bifhop, ‘‘ a canon, as he is a man 
| Ptobity and learning. But we muft inform you, that 
he by nomeans fit for the ecclefiaftical miniftry.” They 
- ere, in the right.’ 


He left college at the age of 24, and in 1775 he 
~"baccompanied a tféew bifhop into Britany, who was 
1g to take potieffion of his fee, and who pro- 
ed him a prebend in his cathedral :—by a royal 
ence he obtained leave to refide at Paris, and 
: y meverthelefs to receive the produce of his canonry. 
Of Ld The Pisclice was foon afterward given up for a 
| «/@ gbetter, near Parisg and he became fucceffivelyy 
e fries general, a prebendary, and chancellor of the 
‘a fee’ ‘of, Chartres. It feems that, though in prieft’s 
y fders; he made ita point never to preach, never to 
; win heat confeffions, nor to perform any clerical func- 
Stil, ” gions whatever, except barely attending eccafional- 
es f ps inf his {tall or in chapter. Before he refigned his 
fe | Pretend in Brittany, he was elected by the clergyof 
the diocefe one of their members to reprefent them 
| e the aflembly of the ftates of that province : there 
e firft gave way to his democratic feelings ; and 
> - nothing could equal his indignation at the fhame- 
| ful oppreffion which the commons or fers état 
there experienced at the hands of the fiobility. 
Steves, however, notwithftanding his boafted ftoic 
indifference about fortune, contrived never to be 
out of the way when the good things of this world 
were to be diftributed. He procured a lucrative 
kind of civil employment from the clergy, which 
not 
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not only brought him a handfome fum yearly, but 
alfo gave him an opportunity of mixing with the 
prelates; who had the beft gifts to beftow. The 
place was that of a dig'nified commiffary in the 
upper houfe of the clergy of France; to which he 
was nominated by the clergv of the diocefe of Char- 
tres. By this time he had gotten rid not merely 
of any fuperftition that he. might have imbibed in 
his infancy, but of revealed religion; for, if we 
credit his own declaration to the convention, he 
had renounced all belief in the Old and New Tef- 
tament. Here we may remark, that fincerity could 
have been no part of the character of Sieves, any 
more than difintereftednefs ; for he mutt have af- 
feéted to believe what he did mot believe, or he 
would have been ejected from his ecclefiaftical, fitua- 
tions; and hecould not bring himfelf to give up the 
# emoluments of a profeffion which, in his heatt, he 
confidered as an impofition on the underflanding 
of mankind. Except, however, where his pocket 
was concerned, he had refolution enough to a& a 
manly and a firm part ; as appeared on the tiiemo- 
rable occaficn when the king, offended atthe op- 
fition of the parliament of Paris, banifhed that bo- 
dy to Troyes, anc! ordered the members not to pre- 
‘fume any longer to hold their courts in the capital. 
Steves propofed that the parliament fhould in- 
fiantly repair to the palace, and feize, and caufe 
to be hanged, the minifter who had dared to fign 
the illegal and arbitrary order for their banifhment: 
but his advice was thought too fpirited, perhaps 
too hazardous, and was not followed. 
In 1788 he began to publifh. Towards the end 
_ of that year, and the beginning of the next, he 
fent forth three works, ‘‘ An Effay on Privileges,” 
this was againft the nobility ; ‘‘ What is tr 
, ate ?” 
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Eftate” ‘* Views of the executive Means, which 
are at the difpofal of the reprefentatives of France 
in 1789.” ‘The lat to were in favour of the 
commons. 

» It has been, faid of Steves that he was the crea- 
ture and tool of the Duke of Orleans; and, as it 
would be thought difgraceful to any man of prin- 

ciplé to be connected with fuch a character, the 
iy publication vindicates him from that af- 
perfion, and afferts that there never was.any con- 
nexion between them. 

A remakable circumftance occurred at the elec- 
tion of members to reprefent the tiers état, or com- 
mons of Paris; in the States General, in 1789. 
Minitters had very long delayed the order for the 
electors to aflemble ; it was however iffued at laft ; 
and the firft refolution paffed by the electors was, 
that they would not vote for any perfon who was 
either a nobleman ora clergyman. ‘his refolu- 
tion created a number of difficulties, which were 
found.to be infurmountable. Among the nobility 
and clergy were not only the moft zealous, but the 
moft able advocates for liberty; and to. exclude 
them was to reduce the electors to the necefflity of 
throwing themfelves wholly into the arms of nee- 
dy lawyers, whofe object was not to eftablith ration- 
al liberty, but to involve things in a confufion 
which might ultimately turn to their owm account. 
This did not at. that time fuit the difpofition of the 
people of Paris, whofe aim then fearcely went 
farther than to fet limits to the power of thei@rown, 
and to fettle the liberty of the fubject ona folid bafis. 
Fheyihad to return 20 members to the States Ge- 
neral, and were. to elect them by ballot. - Nineteen 
times did they open the ballot, without being able 
to find the propelled number elected»: Ehey: ate 
judge 
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judged it expedient to refcind their finft refolution 
** not to elect either a nobleman or a clergyman;’ 
and. at the .enfuing ballot Srzves was found to 
have a majority of votes. ‘This, we are told, wag! 
what he not only did not expect, but alfo did not 


with. _ £8 

The famous infurrection of the 14th ofitffly 
1789, in which the Baftille was taken, met the 
warmeft_ applaufe from Sizves, who contended that 
it might in trath be confidered as the aét of the 
whole French nation. He was of opinion that, af- 
ter this, nothing more remainedto be done than 
to make good laws, and eftablifh the reprefentative 
fyftem in the government. On this laft point, the 
editors of the work ‘give a note, which may be con- 
fidered as carrying great weight with it, whether 
» we take the note to be in reality from Sizves him- 
felf, or from perfons in his confidence, who were 
well acquainted with his fentiments: we all know 
that no man has attempted to carry the rights and 
power of the people farther than he did; and yet 
the note fays ‘ they who talk of a mere crude demo- 
_ cragy ruling a great empire, confound that which 
' is effentially the bafis of every good. republican 
» conftitution, with that which ought to be its ma- 
chine or {pring.’ : 

The nobles in the firft affembly were divided a- 
‘mong themfelves ; the minority of that body fided 
with the people: but, if we believe the. prefent 

ubligation, it was only the affectation of friend- 
thip 3; for the views of even thefe nobles, we are 
told, were hoftile to liberty, and. friendly to the . 
exiftence of privileged orders. ‘The minority it- 
felf was, it feems, fplit alfo into parties, the one 
headed by /a. Fayette, the. other by the Lamedhs. 
The following extracts will fhew in what light they 
| were 
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were both confidered by Sreves and his « therents} 
we muft premife, however, that the Lameths deny 
that they differed in principles from /a Fayvtte :— 
/&* The minority of the nobles began to mix with the de- 


) " spaties of the people ; they feated themfelves on the bench- 


Bf the people forming a party onthe left hand. They. 
igal of their careffes, of their u/eful protedton 
in private, of hypocritical flattery in public; and with- 
out ceremony, as it were, naturally placed themfelves at 
their head, to direét them in the new political courfe which 
was then about to open. The courfe of affairs was immedi- 
ately changed. ‘This new fpecies of diretors ftudied 
how to produce commotion where mere refleétion and de- 
liberation were wanted: the manceuvres of intrigue were 
fubftituted inftead of the hitherto viftorious arms of rea- 
fon ; executive fedition was excited wheréja Simple ufher 
would have been fufficient to fignify the Wal of ‘the af- 
fembly. Thefe méffieurs thus became the knights of the 
revolution ; and for what reafon ? They did not with ‘to’ 
fee_an order of. things eftablifhed which was inimical to 
their privileges ; they could not confent that a conftitu- 
tion, founded on equality,:fhould be ferioufly prefented 
to the French. In this projeét it was aeceflary, that thofe 
men fhould be paralyfed who had a€ted only for their 
country, and had done the molt effectual fervice in pro- 









ducing the true revolution. i ” 


‘ The public,whofe attention is always direéted to 
that part where there is moft buftle, was fo profoundly 
deceiv-d as to attribute all the honour of the labours of 
the aflembly to thofe who interfered only for the purpofe 


of difturbing them. It is proper to repeat this fact, be- | 


caufe appearances have led many perfons into great er- 
ror. Among the members on the left fide of the national 
affembly, there were men who had written and aStéd with 
no other view than te produce a conftitution, and others 
who exerted themfelves to prevent this effect. Thefe men 
affumed the name of Revolutionaries, a diftinction never 
thought of by thofe who really produced the revolu- 
tion. “f 

* Vanity, ambition, and jealoufy foon divided thefe 
new leaders. Two parties were formed ; the pony 
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Lameth and of la Fayette. The members of the com- 
mines, it mult with forrow be confeffed, had the weak- 
nefs to divide themfelves, and become their followers, léfs 
united by confidence than by the degrading habits of re- 
verence for the nobility. 

The Lamethic faétion was bad, and criminal in its 
principles. They may be confidered asa fet of mifchieve’ 
ous_buffoons, ever in action, exclaiming, intriguing, and 
agitating themfelves without a plan, and without fenféor 
moderation ; and afterwards laughing at the mifchiefthe 
had done, or the good they had prevented. Moft of the 
blunders of the revolution may be attributed to this party. 
And happy would it ftill be for France, if the fubalrern 
agents of thofe early perturbators who have become chiefs 
in their turn, by a kind of inheritance common to long 
revolutions, had renounced the fpirit which fo long had 
agitated them. 

* The lefs agitated, lefs united, lefs connected party 
of the Fayettifts had a more moral appearance. Its jun- 
to, after having long pofleffed the reputation of honefty 
and uprightnefs, became all at once criminal, from the 

“commencement of 1791, by its intelligence with the ty- 
rant who never pofleffed fincerity. Thofe who formed 
this junto, afterwards met in fmaller parties, in order to 
embrace all contingencies, and colleét a greater number , 
of individuals. Here it was particularly that we faw the 
moft fkilful intciguers believe themfelves, from’ the very 
fingle circumftance that they were fkilful intriguers, to 
be the ableft of men ; and indeed in their own fenfe of 
the words they were perfectly right, as they have contrived 
to place themfelves once in the centre of public affairs. 

‘ The authors of the two firft months of the revolu- 
tion remained independent; few in number, and low in 
credit. The levity of the French difcovered, that they 
were a morofe fet of men! We do not here {peak of cer- 
tain nages who had already deceived all parties, as 
well as*that of the court in whofe pay they were. 

* No fooner had a general corruption eftablifhed a point 
of contaét between thefe two faétions, than they fought 


« cach other. The leaders, on each fide, had clandeftine- 


ly conferred together in the month of April 1791, on the 
fubje&t of an excurfion of the king to St. Cloud, and fu 
Vio. IIT. 3 N _ farther ; 
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Sarther ; on which head they ‘had unworthily deceived 
the conftituted authorities of Paris. The refiftance of the 
patriots, though tardy, came in time, and -was vigorous, 
The perfidious negociators faw they had no time to lofe. 
The coalition of the two parties -was ‘expedited, which 

_wWas complete: and vifible to the,whole world two months 

“afterwards, at the epoch. of the flight of the king to Va- 
reunes. . 

* © By uniting all the powers of intrigue, the coalefced 

aders imagined themf¢lyes in pofleffion of. all the means 
of focial art; but their incapacity reduced them to the 
neceflity of machiavelifm and crime to their aid. The 
eyes of the public were at laft opened. The equivocal 
condu&t of the noblefle was firikingly feen, and traced 
from the firft days of the revolution, as if the difcov 
had been new. The frequent obfervations of the a 
pendants were now re-colleéted, and in particular, that 
which had created Sieyes' fo many enemies: ‘* How is it 
that the public cannot perceive, that, after the denun- 
ciation of the roval power, there is no other refource but 
in the power called revolutionary, which can prevent our 
eftablithing a conftitution on good principles? How can® 
it be concealed that the revolutionary party, in oppofi- 
tion to the reprefentative order, muft fhew themfelves more 
revolutionary than is proper, until their power is firmly 
eftablithed ; and then they will quickly’abjure the revo- 
lution itfélf ?” If the conduét of this-part of the nobleffe 
be confidered, as well before as after this epocha, it will 

Be evident that their device is, ‘‘ Let us expofe our 
rights, if needful, to defend our privileges.” They have 
been ftill more guilty; for they have endangered their 
country. 

‘ Sieves devoted to his private labours on the focial. or- 
ganization, and to his patriotic affliction, paying regard, 
as may well be imagined, to ‘no-foreign impulfe, gave 
occafion, even from his immobility, to a fingular.oppofi- 
tion or variation of fentiments in the fame perfo. Be- 
fore the coalition of parties, that of Lameth made ridi- 
culous efforts to fix the ftigma of .ariftocracy upon him ; 
and afterwards its exertions were equally ftrong to call , 
him republican aud regicide. The Fayette faction, before 


that périod, fought him; praifed him, carefled him to 
excels ; 
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excefs ; they, called him’ the juft man by excellence, the 
enlightened and {olid. propagator of true priociples; and 
afterwards ne labours could exceed theirs to degrade his 
reputation. This change, which was agreed to be made 
at one or two fupper parties, found its way into moft of the 
falons at Paris where men pretended to be patriots; and 
thefe were almoft univerfally of one or the other party. 
The echoes of the degenerate club of 1789, were moft 
diftinguifhable in this irifamous werk. And thus becaule 
Sieyes was fteady in his principles, his written {peeches, 
his conduct, he finds himlelf all at once transformed from 
white to black, inthe good city of Paris, which certainly 
had no ground whatever to reproach him.’ 
Though Steves appears, or is reprefented, in 
the above extract, to be furprifed at finding him- 
felf at once metamorphofed trom .an angel of light 
to.an, angel of darknefs, notwithflanding he had 
never, ceafed to profefs the principles with which 
he. fet.out,.. we are rather inclined to fufpect that his 
*principles,as well as his reputation had undergone 
fome change, or that he made his. principles 
occafionally bend to his intereft. No mian has ever 
more ftrongly cofdemned the policy. of fuffering a 
body of clergy to exift in the [late asa corporation: 
this. was his theory’: but mark his pradcice. When 
the queftion of feizing the church lands as the pro- 
perty of the public was before the national con- 
vention, he oppofed it with uncommon vigour and 
power of argument: on that occafion he made ufe 
of the memorable expreffion which has often fince 
been, thrown, .invhis: teeth : he confidered the fpo- 
liatio the churchjas. an act Little fhort of reb- 
bery ; "and; in:the. bitternefs.of his heart, he ex- 
claimed ** you want to be free, but know not how 
to, be juft.” . It was,hard to expect that the preben- 
¥ dary and chancellor of Chartres fhould fit untov- 


ed while a,vote .was.in, agitation, that was about to 
deprive 
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deprive him of the ‘principal. means of his fup- 
port. He was willing erough to facrifice the cloth 
sand the profeffion: but who could be angry with 
him for fhewing fome irritability, when ‘he found 
that they were going to pare him to the quick? 
We are told, to be jure, that he was a floic: be it 
fo; what then? have not even floics turned our 
to be mere men? and why fhould Srzves be ex- 
empt from fome of the infirmities of human nature? 
From the period at which he made ufe of this un- 
lucky expreflion, he very rarely fpoke in public, 
but he contented himfelf with an ative attention 
to bufinefs in the committees, and with giving his 
thoughts to the world through the medium of the 
prefs. An event took place in June 1791, which 
had nearly deftroyed his popularity and his life. 
About that period, ideas were firft thrown out in 
the conftituent aflembly of the propriety of adopt-. 
ing that part of the Englifh conttitution, which 
divides the body of men authorized to concur with 
the king in making laws, into ¢wo houfes: it was 
faid the principle of this divifion was evidently 
wife, and ftood in need only of a little modifica- 
tion to make it very defirable that it fhould be a- 
dopted by the French nation. On this occafion, 
the minority of the nobles, who had hitherto fided 
with the people, began to infinuate “* that the right 
of fitting in the upper houfe ought naturally to 
belong to ¢hem, as they were the perfons who had =} 
brought about the revolution.” Thefe hints a- 
larmed Steves; he appr-red to be at bottom very 
determined enemy to the idea of two houfes: but he 
feared, from the hints dropt by the nobility, that 
they would claim it as a right to compofe one of . § 
them 4 quality of nobles: now this he could not * 
bear, becaufe hewas decidedly againft tolerating sg 
, C 
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the ftate any privileged order, or inflitution, that 
would in the {malleft. degree trench on the princi- 

le of equality. In the following extract, our rea- 
ders will fee what fteps he tock on the occafion, and 
what were the confequences : 


‘ He addreff:d himfelf to various chiefs of the parties, 
to clear up his doubts. They Kau the duplicity to aflure, 
and to fwear to him, that no wifh was entertained té im- 
pair or diminifh the principle of equality. He was not 
convinced, and therefore adopted the defign to compel 
them to exhibit their fentiments in more open day. He 
compofed, with another patriot, a project of a declara- 
tion to be voluntarily fubfcribed, the objeét of which 
was, in faét, no more than the oath of equality decreed 
fiftega months after by the legiflative body, fubfequent to 
the of Aug.1792. It contained befides, an engagement 
to maintain the unity and equality of the reprefentation 
charged to vote the law; and that in all cates, not ex- 
cepting that of the motion already made for two (eétions, 
if decreed by the affembly. It is to be remarked that 
Sieyes received, on all hands, the higheft encourace- 
ment, and the moft preffing inftances to ‘the fpeeily ac- 
complifhment of hig defign. . 

* He expected, at that moment, to render his couritry 
a more effential fervice than he had ‘yet done: If no de- 
ception was meant, his, projeét muft have united all the . 
patriots by putting an an end to all miftruft; and the 
public fecurity would have been made fure. If there 
were falfe brethren, 2s might be fuppofed, they would 
become known, and by that means incapable of deceiving 
the friends of liberty and equality to any greater extent. 
His mind was moft flrongly impreffed with the neceffity 
of the meafure ; how many evils might it have pievented ! 
The following are the fleps which the intrigue of the 
noblefie, menaced in its laft refuge, adopted to remove the 
difficulty. | A 

* The writing here mentioned was fcarcely gone to 
prefs, before the anprincipled men procured a copy. A 
* moft virulent, defamatory libel; was put inte the hands 
of adangerous ignorant man,' Salles, who was charged to 

’ commence 
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commence the attack by reading it at the Jacobins. It 
was previoully adjufted that this was to be received with 
the moft violent-.applaufe. Such meafures being taken, 
then followed a manceuvre of the moft extraordinary kind 
of calumny on the one part, and grofs ignorance on the 
other. The declaration was not yet publifhed, a few 
proofs having been. firft entrufled to thefe on'y who had 
engaged. to collect fignatures, when Sieves was folemnly 
denounced on the 19th June 1791, trom the tribune of 
the Jacobins, as having formed the counter-revolutionary 
project, aft, of reviying, the nobility ;,.2d, of inftituting 
two legiflative chambers; 3d, of having inundated the 83 
departments with a formulary for fignature for this crimi- 
nal purpofe. As a proof of this, a copy of the flill un- 
publithed, declaration, was prefented, a declaration com- 


poted, ex profeffo, -againft the two fuppoied a But 









it was the fupporters ot the nobility, and of the tw 
bers who managed. this denunciation, and conduéted all 
the detail ofthis ftrange hoftility ! It muft be efpecially re- 
marked, that the king was to take his flight the following 
day, inrthe night between the 20th and 21ft, and that 
the mafters of this Jacobin convulfion were accomplices 
in, that.aét.. ‘Time, which has unveiled the whole of this 
manceuvre, has equally difcovered. the intention of the 
coalitionary. leaders, ‘hey fuppofed’ they could much 
more effeciually enfure the fuccefs of their odious defigns, 
if they could facrifice Sieyes, or at leaft render him fo far 
fulpected, that it fhould be impofhible for him to gain at- 
tention at the firfteclat of this meditated flight ; for they 
were well acquainted with, his opinion of the abfurdity of 
acknowledging, as. a reprefentative, any one who fhould 
not..bave been freely cleéted by the, body reprefented. 
This.accounts for the precipitation in denouncing a work 
not yet publifhed,.and the page of the libel, where teo 
early mention is made of {ending it into the departments. 
This.anecdote, the developement.of which to «hé’ Jaco- 
bins, in the midft of ftudied rage, lafted three days, was 
fo difgufting to the few impartial, honeft mem of that focie 

ty, that they returned thither no more. In its detail, as 
well as in the difavawals,. both fucceffive and‘ combined, 


ef many of thofe who figned, and of fome,others who were 
not 
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not in the fecret, it exhibits a mafs of little vile paffions, 
a combination of wickednefs and treachery. 

‘ As to Sieyes, he was n@t aware of his danger. He 
prepared to reply. On the day after the 20th of June, he 
had already annexed, in print, to the calumniated de- 
claration, a narrative of the extraordinary fcene which 
had paffed at the Jacobins.—He was aboutto publi this, 
but the general inquietude on the a1ft June, the delu- 
fion of the public fo eafily led to a& upon the neareft and 
moft ftriking objefts, the great mais of incidents and a- 
bominable attempts, ftill little known, which filled that 
and the following days; the fmall, and almoft impercep- 
tible number of deputies who had remained faithful’ and 
pure; and, laftly, the unfteady, fhamelefs, and utterly 
unprincipled reign of the famous revifing coalition, .in- 
{pired Sieyes with his ultimate determination. It was to 
fhut himfelf up decidedly ina prilelophical filence.—The 
reproaches of men of the belt intentions have not been 
fuficient to refift his motives when he replied ; what is to 
be done? If I affirm that two and two make four, the 
unprincipled will make ‘the public believe I) affirm, that 
two and two make three. When this is the cafe, what 
hope remains of being ufeful ! Silence is the only alter- 
native.’ 

The declaration thus denounced as counter re- 


volutionary is annéxed to the prefent publica- 
tion; we refer our readers to it, that they may be 
able to judge how far the charge® brought againft 
the author was or was not founded. 

When the department of Paris was firft formed 
Stnyes was chofen one of the adminiftrators of the 
directory ; and he continued to a& as fuch tll the 
diffolution of the conftituent affembly, when he 
refigned his office, and went to refide about three 
miles from the capital. ‘There was a talk of ma- 
king him bifhop of Paris, and he found that his 
enemies as well as ‘his friends were for promoting 
4 him to that dignity :- but his hed ar would not 

allow him to accept it, and he fignified to the elec- 
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tors his refolution to refufe it. He was on a vifit. 


toa friend more than fe gry from town when 
he heard of the great events of the memorable 1oth 


of Auguft ; and on .that occafion he wrote to the: 


following effect to a correfpondent in. Paris— 


‘: That if the infurre&tion of the 14th of July was the | 


revolution of the French people, that of the 10th of Au- | | 


guft might be called the revolution of the patriots ; but 


at the fame time he afked, whether the legiflative body ' 


had feized the government, and propofed . to direét the ' 


fame without any partnerfhip, ull the new convention 
fhould meet.’ 

The author next laments the weaknefs of the na- 
tional affembly in not daring to rule by its own au- 
thority, without admitting the municipality of Pa- 
ris, or any other body of men, toa fhare of the fo- 
vereign power. 3 

‘ The events at the end of Auguft and. beginning of 
September, prove that the legiflative body wanted ftrength. 
It durft not feize the reins of government.’ The fucceed- 
ing days were unworthy of the roth of Auguft.’ 

Without any folicitation on his part, and indeed 
without any expectation of fuch an event, he found 
that he had been elected by three different depart- 
ments a member of the convention,—an honour 


which he did not think it his duty to decline. The © 


picture given to us ot the perfons, the principles, 
and'the actions of his new aflociates, and of the 
municipality, is too difgufting for us to dwell on it; 
we cannot but fay that if, the drawing be a true 
one, itis not by fuch hands that liberty could be 
tranfmitted unpolluted to pofterity.. The editors 
of the work make this remark on the fubje@—* If 
the fats were lefs recent, this faithful picture of 
the moft fcandalous part of the revolution might be 
taken for a bitter fatire.” Sieves employed. him- 
felf for fome time in drawing up a plan for forming 
anew fyitem @f public education; it was fhort, 
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5 : 
and, the editors fay, tie moft, complete of any 

refented to the convention. ‘Vhe committee of 
public initruction adopted it, aud commiflioned 
one of their members to report it to, the aflembly 3 
it was not ill received ; and an early day was fixed 
for taking it into. confideration :—but, when it was 
known abroad that it came from the pen of SrevEsy 
the moft unfavourable opinion was formed. of it. 
This circumftance, and the fate of the plan are ve 
ry.well deferibed in the following extract. 

‘ The following day or the next day butone, the,name 
of Sieyes was mentioned together with the plan of infiruc- 
tion. It was earneftly demanded in cert>in groupes, whe- 
ther Sieyes was the author, and upon the affirmative an- 
fwer, the difpofitions were immediately changed. They 
pretended to miftruft his views and intentions. The plan 
was perufed, and re-perufed, with a ridiculous earneftnefs, 
not unlike that of the monkey looking for what might be 
found at the back of a looking-glafs.. By repeated exami- 
nation, affilted by the keenneis of fufpicion, doubts and 
difficulties were firft raifed, and foon afterwards it became 
an indubitable fact, that this {ketch contained a complete 
fyftem of counter-revolution and federalifm. The repor- 
rer was fevérely taken to tafk, for having dared to prefént, | 
in the tribune, any thing which had not been written: by 
a member of the mountain. It was confidered in the 
fame light as if he had beenentrapped. ‘The affair foon 
became of importance ; it was treated in a revolutionary 
way; thofe who fought for an opportunity, imagined they 
had found it ; the word of command is given ; the new 
patriots,’ on the’ 36th of June, ran to hear a truly delirious 
oration of Haffenfratz, againft Sieyes. © The journals tes 
pent the declamation,, but refufe to-admit the plan itfelf. 
‘Thesfollowing day, upon the formal demand of Robel- 
pierre, in the convention, this projeét was rejected with 
a high hand, and without difcuffion. The committee of 
‘public fafety, at length, did not fail to exclude Sieyes 
from the ‘committee of public inftructiony, where ‘he'had 
been placed by a fpecial decree of the cont eines 
; Frere 
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Here the work before ugclofes the public life of 
Sizves: but it afterward gives fome account of his 
private fortune. When the revolution began, he 
was poflefied of church livings that brought him 
in between feven and eight thoufand livres a year ; 
three fmall life annuities in the public funds to the | 
amount of 840 livres per annum; and fecurities for 
money lent, of which money part was his patrimo- 
ny, and part arofe from the favings that he had 
made in the courfe of nine or ten years : the total 
at that time amounted tothe principal fum of 47 or 
48,000 livres. His favings were the more con- 
fiderable, as he generally pafled two thirds of the 
year at the country refidence of his bifhop, within 
a few leagues of Chartres ; and his object in, laying- 
by money was to accumulate as much as would fur- 
nifh him with the neceflaries of life in the United 
States of America, to which part of the wor!d it 
once was hig intention to withdraw himfelf. When, 
by virtue of a decree of the conftituent affembly, 
the church’ lands were feized for the public ufe, he 
found himfelf reduced to nearly his own private | 

|property: wifhing, therefore, to guard. againft 
_ want, he purchafed from one of the moft capitalcom- _ 
mercial houfes in France an annuity of 3000 livres.” 
By this time he had given up the idea of going to 
America. In lieu of his church livings, the nation ' 
had given him a penfion of 1000 livres a year : but. nf 
he made an offering of it tohis country from the’ “} 
tribune of the convention on the 1oth of November’ “ 
1793; fo that, at prefent, all on which he can 
gertainly depend amounts to ng more than 3840 
livres, or about 1681. a year. ‘It ought however 
to be added that, as a member of the convention, /, 
| he énjoys his wages, as our old law ufed to call the” 
allowance to he mbers of parliament, of 36 ee 
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a day ; on which a, man of his temperate habit may 
contrive to live, without drawing on his own mo- 
ney.— The work concludes with a refutation of the 
charge that Srzves was a tool of Robe/pierre. 

The pamphlet is unqueftionably an able pertor- 
mance, whether confidered as a chain of argument 
or asa literary compolition. ‘To fay that it comes 
from Sieyes’s own pen would not by any means be 
injurious to his reputation as an author : but to fay 
that he actually wrote it would be to make an affer- 
tion without pofitive proof. We have, however, 
a moral conviction, founded on the internal evi- 
dence ot the book, that Sieves is inthis inftance 
his own defender ; and undoubtedly his defence 
could not be in better hands. 

To the work are annexed the declaration, which 
we havealready mentioned as having brought on 


him the rage of the Jacobins ; and his plan of a new 
conftitution, containing his famous declaration of 
the rights of man, prefented to the conftituent 
aflembly 21ft July 1789. 

The tranflation ison the whole well executed : 
though we could point out many inftances of inac- 
curacy, but not of great importance. 





Art. VI. Promenade autour de la Grande Bretagne, ec. i. ¢. 
A Ramble through Great Britain, preceded by forse Par- 
ticulars reperng the Campaign under the Duke of Brun- 
fwick. By a French Emigrant Officer. 8vo. pp, 318. 
5s. Sterl. fewed. Edinburgh. 

H1S volume confifts of two parts. The firft 
narrates feveral particulars of the Duke of 

Brunfwick, campaign, in concert with whom the 

author acted as a member of the emigrant corps. 

The fecond defcribes his folitary peregrinations 

about Great Britain, where he fought an afylum 

after 
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after ithe difbanding of thofg cavaliers. “The whole 
is written with a vivacity and an air of truth which 
condiliate the reader, and with a degree of good- 
humour towards the objects of his hoitility, which 
is really admirable. ' We {hall tranflate 4 thoxt = 

{age er two: : 

‘ The fault, I siibechend, was in choofing the place of 
affemblage out of the kingdom, and in joining with foreign 
powers to attack France : but an infulated individual can- 
not give the law, nor a mere foldier fay to his genegal that 
he had rather be there than here. This blunder lies 
not with the emigrants, who were more inconvenienced * 
by the fummons'to Coblentz than they would have been 
to a rendezvous in the interior, and a great many, I know 
were very unwilling to go thither :—hut the general 
opinion in favour of emigration was fo ftrong, that thofe 
who ftaid at home were in fome meafure treated as infa- 
mous ; even the patriots taunting them with loud contempt. 
I am aware that in La Vendée, where the gentry were 
much in the habit of refiding on their eflates, many 
fhewed no great alacrity in leaving their families : but 
even herea like fpirit was fo prevalent, that the wives, 
daughters, and fifiers, of thofe who were gone, not on- 
ly would not receive the loiterers into their company, ‘but 
were fo attronting to many of them as to fend them a dif- 
taff.’—P. 13, 

In pages 19 and 20 we have fome additional 
anecdotes of the late king’s arreft at Varennes : 

* Whilft the preparations for return were going fcr- 
wards, the alarm-beil was rung, and a prodigious num- 
ber of peafants came with their ruftic weapons from the 
fields. 'When they were arrived, the magiftrates prefen- 
ted themfelves at the door of the king’s chamber. The 
gueen, who knew that the Marquis de Bowtlle, informed 
of this misfortune, would foon arrive with an armed eifcort, 
put them off for a time ; fayi ing, that his majefiy, fatigped 
with his journey and with this lafifcene, waslaid down, 
and that the begged his flumbers might not pe troubled. 


.* This word, fince ufed on the Bench by Jadge——is getting’ 
into vogue, 
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The magiftrates were indegifive, and would probably have 
withdrawn, had not the king called out: ‘* No, ne; finee 
it mult be, as well now as by and by, ” and walked off 
atonce with them. When his carriage was ready, they 
led him to it,',and he departed, accompanied by a vatt 
crowd, which fwelled at every fiep. ‘lhe Marquis de 
Bouille, having learned this accident, came with his regi- 
ment of dragoons twenty miles: in full fpeed, but arrived 
an hour after the king’sdeparture. The horfes were fa- 
tigued, (he men harrafied and out of humour, and the 
Marquis, finding that all was over, ferded the river 
and croffed the fronuer. This | heard ftated at Coblentz 
to the Comte D’ artors by one of the guan’s who was with 
the king ; to which the Comte made no other reply than 
to.afk with fome hefitation : ‘* What! among you was 
there no piftol, no {word ? On fuch an, occafion the life 
of a man is nothing. If the poftillion had been difpatched, 
one of you might have replaced him, and you would have 
gotten along.” 

P. 45. ‘ The Pruffians treated their fick with incre- 
dible barbarity. Whén the waggon which carried them 
was too full or when room was wanting for new comers, 
the moft ill were felected without mich ceremony, firip- 
ped naked, left their {poils fhould fall mto the enemy’s 
hands, and fo left by the road fide. Although the inha- 
bitants fucceeded in preferving a few, they had moftly the 
office of burying them.’ . 

At page 98 the author arrives in London, and 
introduces the ufual remarks concerning its relative 
magnificence. He juftly prefers the outfide of St. 


Paul’s cathedral tothat of St. Peter at Rome: but « 


he laments the exiflence of its ill-fhapen burial- 
ground, the narrownels of its emplacement, and the 
want of internal decoration and imagery. He 
wifhes for quays (like thofe of Paris) along the 
banks of the Thames, and for a vaft irregular place 
which fhould expofe the Bank, the Exchange, the 
Manfion-honfe, and a new poft-office, to cotempo- 
tary view. He defcribes the fingular relation fub- 
fifting 
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fifting at the ordinaries between the wandering 
emigrants and the wandering Jacobins, and (p. 
118) gives the follewing anecdote of the latter : 

‘ The government took no other precautions againft 
them than to fortify the Tower. Several perfons, how- 
ever, have aflured me that it was no uncommon thing to 
fee painters fit down at the public tables, and inftead of 
dining, pourtray the more turbulent among them. I ne- 
ver faw it; but I have the anecdote from one who was 
miftaken for a Jacobin, and had great difficulty in per- 
fuading one of thefe government-painters that his like- 
nefs ought not to be taken.’ 

In the courfe of his pedeftrian tour in the coun- 
try, the writer occafionally breaks into complaints 
again{t the inelegance of not placing as many tum- 
blers as plates on the ordinary-tables ; againft the 
rude inhofpitality of Englifh inn keepers towards 
foot-paflengers ; and againit their vulgar and pef- 
tilent practice of offering the fame fheets a fecond 
time. It fhould have been ftated in alleviation of 
the two latter faults, that, in provincial Englifh 
inns, /odging is feldom charged, which is both an 
abfurdity and an evil; fince travellers often with to 
fleep where they neither care to fup nor to break- 
fafi, and are incommoded by the neceflity of fpend- 
ing money where they accept a bed. Such griev- 
ances fhould be denounced: for rich travellers on- 
ly can enfore reformation and redrefs; and it is an 
exertion of real benevolence in them to tolerate no 
Ba is ie of reception. 

. 226. ‘Lhe author mentions, as a curious in- 
flance of fuperftition, his Scottifh landlady being 
alarmed at the impiety of his humming a tune on 
the Sunday. Such ftrictnefs, to be fure, is a no- 
table contraft to French levity. It reminds us of 
a remark made by.the famous Baron Pollnitz,when 
he had been fome time in England: ‘* Will you 

never 
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never (faid he) open your theatres on Sunday in-~ 
ftead of your ale-houfes? never encourage ruftic 
amufements, initead of fottifhnefs?” 

At p. 238, an interefting anecdote occurs, which 
demonftrates that the information of the lower claf- 
fes has attained a refpeClable height in Scotland. 

In p. 277, the defcription of the water-fall of 
Fyers proves that it made a great impreflion on this 
travelled {pectator : it is not, however, worth tranf- 
lating. . 

‘ A rich man ({ays the author, p. 281,) inquired, one 
day, of a highlander, what would make him completely 
happy. The anfwer was, a hirkfull of /neezin ({nuff ), 
and a well of whifky. Since nothing can correét the tafte 
of thefe mountaineers for ftrong drinks, 1 will at leaft 
endeavour to procure them a pleafant one. In many parts 
of Great Britain, floe-trees  pruiedliogs ) are common. 1 
have feen the peafantry about Thionville make an ardent 
{pirit from this fruit, which they prefer even to Brandy. 
Fhe procefs is very fimple. They cruth the fruit and its 


kernel together, ferment the liquor as if it were wine, 
and then difiill it.’ . 


Over a mineral fpring near Leith, the late Lord 
Gardenftone built an elegant temple, which con- 
tains a ftatue of Hygeia, too large for its fituation, 
and deficient in beauty. ‘This called forth an epi- 
gram from a brother-lord of Seffion ; with which 
we fhall conclude : 


** A finifhed beauty I from London came, 
e and proportion had adorn’d my frame ; 

t rath I tafted this empoifon'd well, 
And ftraight (’tis true, tho’ wonderful to tell) 
To fize gigantic all my members fwell. 
Whether thro’ coal the fountain urge its courfe, 
Or noxious metals taint its hidden fource, 
Or (envious neighbour) Cloacina fiain 
The ftream with liquid from the Queen-fireet drain ; 
Th’ effet iscertain, tho’ the caufe obfcure, 
My figure ought to frighten, not allure ; 
And, blamelefs tho’ the fkilful feulptor’s band, 
Not asa ftatue but @ beacen fland. 
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Thou! whom amufement or diftemper brings 
To view the pillars. or to tafte the fprings, 
Warn'd by my fate, the uaufeous draught decline, y 
The Lord erector’s regimen be thine, 
Abftain from water, and-indulge in wine.” J 








Art. VIL. The Hiffory of Dabontyi an inland Kingdom of Africa ; 
compiled from authentic Memoirs, with an Introduétion and 
Notes. By Archibald Dalzel, formerly Governor at Wydah 
and now at Cape Coaft Caftle. 4to. pp. 230. 15s. Boards. 
J. Evans. 


| |i we confider the entétprifing ipirit of the pre- 


fent age, joined to that curiofity and love of in- 
formation which charatterifes a powerful, learned, 
and enlightened-nation, it feems wonderful that: 
we {hould know fo little‘of the interior parts of ‘A- 
frica; efpecially as that quarter of the globe ap- 
pears, from the’confufed and imperfe& accounts 
that have been delivered tous, to be highly favour- 
ed by nature, as abounding in many sare and valu- 
able productions, and watered by a number of no- 
ble rivers. If, in fome parts, the country be o- 
verfpread with barren fands and flagnant marthes, 
this defect is more’ that compenfated by the -extra- 
ordinary fertility of others. ‘That the northern 
parts of the great African continent was once the’ 
feat of learning and the arts, the hiftory of ancient 
Egypt will inform us ; and the extenfive commerce 
of the Carthaginian Republic, with its cotifequent 
greatnefs and {plendor, are well knowns With all 
that tract of country which’ teaches from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to Mount Atlas, the Romans appear 
to have been well acquainted ; but it was sefe rved 
for the Portuguefe, inthe fifteenth century, to cir- 
cumnavigate the eaftern and weltern coafts of this 
great peninfula; fince which time, the’Europeans 
have 
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have carried on an extenfive trade with the inhabi- 
tants: but the mafters of the fhips employed in this 
trade, intent chiefly on the acquifition of wealth, 
have paid little attention to the nature of the coun- 
try, or to the manners and difpofitions of the peo- 
ple ; and perhaps the greater part of them, from 
habit and education, might be very ill.qualified for 
fuch a tafk. It has, however, been the policy of 
the commercial ftares of Europe to ere¢t forts along 
the coaft for the protection of their trade, and it 
fometimes happens that the Governors of thefe 
forts are men of enlightened and liberal minds. 
In this number we are happy to include the author 
of the work before us ; and from a man who has 
tTefided fo many years in the neighbourhood of the 
country which he makes the fubjeét of his hiftory, 
who had the beft means of information, and who 
does not appear to have been {paring of his labour, 
nor defective in ability and candour, we may cer- 
tainly expect a fair account of the character, man- 
‘ ners, and difpofition of a people littl known in 
Europe. . 

’ Ina well written preface, the editor obferves that 
it may “be neceflary to fay fomething concerning 
the prefent work, in order'to fhew the ground of 
credibility on which it ftands, and to give the rea- 
‘der fufficient confidence in the truth and candour 
with which the faéts are reprefented. 

‘For this purpofe, (fays he,) the names of the authors 
alone would be fufficient to thofe acquainted with them ; 
.to others it will be neceflary to mention that the late Mr. 
Robert Norris of Liverpool, whofe death, fince the writing 
of this book, is juftly regretted by all who knew him, 
was eighteen years in the African trade, was well ac- 
‘qainted with the language and cuftoms of the people, and 
was - indefatigable in obtaining, from both blacks and 


whites, the memoirs from which his part of the work was 
Vol. HI. 2P written ; 
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written ; befides, his own obfervation furnifhed many cu- 
rious and interefting faéts, as will be found in his Hiftory 
of Ahadee, and his Journey to Aboniey in 1772, which are 
here a fecond time printed, with many correétions and e- 
mendations, finifhed during his laft illnefs. 

* The life of Adahoonzou II. and the beginning of the 
reign of Whenoohew, the prefent king of Dahomy, are 
colleéted from the communications of Lione! Abfon, Efq. 
the prefent Britifh Governor at Whydah ; of whom we 
need only fay that he has been 27 years refident on the 
coaft, and upwards of 20 in the prefent government ; 
where, from his fituation, and a thorough acquaintance 
with the people and their language, he has been enabled 
to obtain every information he could defire, or they af- 
ford ; and this the more réadily, as his great knowledge 
is found no lefs uféful to therm than to his employers. 

* Mr. Dalzel had colle&ted thefe materials, and writ- 
ten the introduction, when, his duty calling him to Cape 
Coaft, he was obliged to leave the care of the prefs to a 
friend ; a circumftance the more to be regretted, as his 
great intelligence in the fubjeét, had he been prefent, 
might have afforded it a higher degree of perfe€tion than 
it has now to boaft : his competence to fuch a tafk cannot 
be doubted after having read the introdu€tion juft men- 
tioned, the refult of nearly thirty years of obfervation, 
feven of which he was refident in Guinea, and four of 
thofe governor at Whydah, in which government he was 
fucceeded by Mr. Abfon.’ 


The Introdu@tion contains a defcription of the 
foil and productions of Dahomy. The land is faid 
to be uncemmonly fertile.and luxuriant.. We have 
alfo an account of the. religion, government, 
manners, and general charaéter of the inhabitants. 
Like other barbarous nations, thefe Africans feem 
to have a confufed notion of.a fupreme, intellec- 
tual Being, the maker of the univerfe: but they 
pay their devotions to a variety of created objects, 
fuch as the fan, moon, living animals, trees, kc. 
They are fond of atvulets, or charms, the — 
whic 
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which is a fcrap ef parchment, containing a fen- 
tence of the Koran, which. the natives purchafe 
from the Moors who vifit this country. ‘This a- 
mulet they hang up in their apartments, which are 
likewife decorated with crude, mif-fhapen images, 
tinged with blood, befmeared with palm oil, ttuck 
with feathers, bedaubed with eggs, and other ab- 
furdities, of which a particular account would be 
both- tedious and difg:uitful. 


* We thall not, (continues our author,) dwell on the 
religion, [indeed it -was not worth while] but pafs to the 
government and manners of the Dahomans, which de- 
ferve more particularly to be confidered. The former is 
the moft perfeét defpotifm that exifts, perhaps, on the 
face.of the earth. The policy of the country admits of 
no intermediate degree of fubordination between king and 
flave, at leait in the royal prefence, where the prime mi- 
nifter is obliged to proftrate himfelf with as much abjeét 
fubmiffion as the meaneft fubje€t. All acknowledge the 
right of the fovereign to difpofe of their perfons and pro- 
petty at pleafure. Beyond the precin¢ts of the palace, 
indeed, minifters enjoy very eminent privileges.’— 

‘ The king’s fons, not excepting the heir apparent, have 
no rank, being obliged to falute the minifters with clap- 
ping of hands, ina kneeling attitude : on fuch occafions, 

owever, thofe officers, out of refpect to the blood royal, 
haften to take them by the hand, and raife them from 
' fuch an humble pofture. The king, and all his fubjects, 
receive ftrangers with the moft remarkable courtefy. Am- 
bafladors, from whatever ftate, are not put to the necef_i- 
ty of learning the Dahoman etiquette from the mafter of 
the ceremonies; every one falutes the fovereign, accord- 
ing to the fafhion praétifed in his own country. Chairs 
are placed for European governors, or mafters of thips, 
upon which they fit, covered, till the king makes his ap- 
pearance, when they make a bow, ftanding and uncoyer- 
ed ; after which, they refume their feats, and put on their 
hats. Sometimes the Dahoman monarch has been known 


to fhake hands with an European; but this is a very un- 
| | common 
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common mark of royal condefcenfion, and beftowed only 
on fome. great favourite.’— : 

‘ So great is the veneration of the Dahomans for- their 
fovereign, that their hiftory produces no inftance of a de- 
pofition ; the doétrine of paffive obedience and non-refift- 
ance, is univerfal among them, and the moft oppreffive 
maridates of the monarch are fubmitted to without a mur- 
mur. The apparent abject humiliation of the minifters, 
on the days of public audience, contributes powerfully 
to keep the people in fubjection.’"— 

‘ The king of Dahomy maintains a confiderable ftand- 
ing army, commanded by an Agaow, or general, with fe- 
veral other fubordinate military officers, who muft hold 
themfelves in readinefs to take the field upon all cccafions, 
at the command of the fovereign.’ 

In this there is nothing fingular: but that, of 
the three thoufand women immured within the 
walls of the different palaces in Dahomy, feveral 
hundreds fhould be regularly trained to the ufe 
of arms, under a female general, and that thefe a- 
mazons fhould go through all their evolutions with 
as much expertnefs as male foldiers, is a peculi- 
arity almoft without a parallel in hiftory. Conda- 
mine, it is true, in the hiftory of his voyage down 
the river Orellana, {peaks of a nation of Amazons, 
or female warriors: but every thing which he fays 
on that fubje@ is imperfect, confufed, ‘and highly 
improbable. 


* The general charaéter of the Dahomans is marked by 
a mixture of ferocity and politenefs. ‘The former ap- 
pears in the treatment of their enemies, and in the cele- 
bration of thofe cuftoms which have been fanflioned by 
the immemorial practice of paft ages, under the idea of 
performing a grateful oblation to the deceafed ; the latter 
they poffefs far above all the African nations with whom 
we have hitherto had any intercourfe, this being the coun- 
try where flrangers are leaft expofed to infults,.and. where 
it is eafy to refide in fecurity and tranquillity.’ : 

We 
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We now proceed to the hiftory of Dahomy : of 
which country it appears that very little is known 
prior to the reign of Guadja Trudo, who fucceed- 
ed Weebaigah in 1708. ‘The firit part of this work 
contains an account of his anilitaiy exploits, poli- 
tical intrigues, and the various events of his reign. 
He died in the year 1727, leaving behind him a 
great reputation for courage, generofity, and magna- 
nimity; and his memory is not only revered by the 
Dahomans at prefent, but they even {wear by his 
name as the moft folemn of all afleverations: but, 
notwithftanding his fhining qualities, he appears to 
have entailed, ‘by his ambition, lafting miferies on 
his country. During the long reign of his fuccef- 
for Boffa Ahadee, a cruel and ferocious tyrant, the 
country was harrafled and waited by wars, foreign 
and domefltic, in which multitudes were flain: but 
nothing fills the mind of the reader with fo much 
horror, as the facrifices of humah victims at the 
annuai cuftoms for the purpofe of watering (ac- 
cording to the country expeflion) the graves of the 
deceafed royal family. ‘Lhat man fhould convert 
his wants and infirmities into fubjects of pride, of- 
tentation, and vanity, can excite no furprife in 
thofe who have confidered his nature : but that a 
cool and deliberate flaughter of our fellow-creatures 
fhould not only occafion a momentary joy and ex- 
ultation, but be the fource of delight on reflection, 
appears altogether itrange and incredible: yet, 
without fuppofing that the Dahoman monarchs re- 
ceive fome pleafure from the contemplation of the 
monuments of their wrath, vengeance, and wan- 
ton cruelty, it is difficult to account for their paf- 
fion for decorating the walls of their houfes and 
their apartments with the fkulls and bones of the 
unhappy wretches who have perifhed by their 

hands. 
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hands. Inthe reign of Adahoonzou, the fucceffor 
of Boffa Ahadee, after the flaughtet of the prifon- 
ers whom he had taken in war, their fkulls were 
ordered to be applied to the decoration of the roy- 


al walls. 

‘ The perfon, to whom the management of this bufi- 
nefs had been committed, having neglected to make a 
proper calculation of his materials, had proceeded far in 
the work when he found that there would not be a fufh- 
cient number of fkulls to adorn the whole palace: he 
therefore requefted permiflion to begin the work anew, 
that he might, by placing them apart, complete the de- 
fign in a regular manner : but the king would by no means 
give his confent to this propofal, obferving, ‘‘ that he 
thould foon find a fufficient quantity of Badagree heads 
to render the plan perfectly uniform.”, 

‘ The operators therefore proceeded with the work till 
the fkulls were all expended, when the defeétive part of 
the wall was meafured, and a calculation made, by 
which it appeared that one hundred and twenty-/even was 
the number wanted to finifh this extraordinary embellith- 
ment. The prifons, in which the wretched captives had 
been confined, were accordingly thrown open, and the 
reqdifite number of devoted victims dragged forth to be 
flaughtered in cold blood, for this hellifh purpofe. Pre- 
vioufly to their execution, they were informed that the 
heads brought home by the Agaow had not been found 
fufficient to garnifh the palace, and that theirs were re- 
quired to fupply the deficiency. This a¢t of barbarity was 
greatly applauded by all prefent.’ : 


To thofe perfons who fancy that the wars be- 
tween the African princes are carried on for the 
fole purpofe of fupplying the European fhips with 
flaves, it may be proper to remark that, at this 
time, there were {jx flave fhips in the road of 
Whydah, that there was a great fcarcity of trade, 
and that the price of a prime flave was little fhort 
of thirty pounds fterling. ge 
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The government of the Dahomans is fo unhappily 
conftituted that, although they are fubjected to the 
moft cruel defpotifm, yet at particular times they 
are expofed to all the diforders of the moft licen- 
tious anarchy : for, on the death of the king, till 
the appointment of his fucceffor, the government 
is in fact diffolved. A horrid fcene commences 
in the palace.immediately after the king expires. 
The wives of the deceafed begin with breaking 
and deftroying the furniture of the houfe, the gold 
and filver ornaments and utenfils, the coral,. and, 
in fhort, every thing of value that belonged either 
to themfelves or the late king, and then murder 
one another. Similar outrages are committed in 
every part of the kingdom; which continue till 
the ‘Tamegan and Mayhou have announced the 
fucceffor, and he has taken poffeffion of the pa- 
lace. | 

In the kingdom of Eyeo, fituated north-eaft from 
Dahomy, acuftom prevails which is too extraordi- 
nary to be pafled over in filence. When the peo- 
ple have conceived an opinion of the ill govern- 
ment of their king, which is fometimes infidioufly 
infufed into them by the artifice of his difcontent- 
ed minifters, they fend a deputation to him, with 
a prefent of parrot’s eggs, as a mark of its authen- 
ticity, to reprefent to him that the burden of go- 
vernment muft have fo far fatigued him, that they 
confider it full time for tim to repofe from his 
cares, and indulge himfelf with a little fleep; he 
thanks his fubjects for their attention to his eafe, 
‘retires to his apartment as if to fleep, and there 
gives directions to his women to ftrangle him. 
This is immediately executed; and his fon quiet- 
ly afcends the throne, on tke ufual terms of hold- 
ing the reins of government no longer than — 
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he merits the approbation of the péople. It is faid 
that:there never was an inftance of a king of Eyeo 
tefufing to comply with the wifhes of his fubjects, 
exprefied in this fingular manner, till the year 
1774, when the reigning monarch had fenfe and 
fortitude enough to refift fuch a ridiculous cuftom. 
He peremptorily refufed the parrot’s eggs, which 
had been offered for his acceptance; telling his 
minifters, that as vet he had no inclination to take 
a nap, but was refolved to watch. for the benefit of 


his people. 
We thall conclude our report of ‘this work with 
the remarkable fpeech of Adahoonzou to Mr. Ab- 
fon, when he was informed ‘of what had paffed in 
England on the fubjeét of the flave trade: p. 216. 
‘* T admire the reafoning of the white men ; but,with 
all their fenfe, it does not appear that they have tho- 
roughly ftudied the nature of the blacks, whofe difpofi- 
tion differs as much from that of the whites, * as their , co- 
lour. The fame great Being formed both ; and fince it 
it hath feemed convenient for him to diftinguifh mankind © 
‘by oppofite complexions, it is a fair conclufion to prefume 
that there may be as great a difagreement in the quali- 
ties of their minds; there is likewife a remarkable dif- 
ference between the countries which, we. inhabit. You 
Englifhmen, for inftance, as I have been informed, are 
furrounded by the ocean, and by this. fituation feem, i in- 
tended to hold: communication with the whole world, 
which you do by means of your fhips; whilft we Daho- 
mans, being placed on a large continent, and hemmed 
in amidft a variety of ether people, of the fame com- 
plexion, but fpeaking ‘different languages, are, ak 
by the: fharpnefs of our fwords, . to, defend,ourfelves 
their ancurfions, and punifh the depredations th 
onus. Such conduét in them is productive, oct 
wars. Your countrymen, therefore, who allege That 
we go to war for the'purpofe of fupplying bs ee thips with 


flaves, are grofsly miftaken. Ps 
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‘You think you can work a reformation, as you call 
it, in the manners of the blacks; but you ought to con- 
fider the difproportion between the magnitude of the two 
countries ; and then you will foon be convinced of the 
difficulties that muft be furmounted, to change the fyf- 
tem: of fuch a vaft country as this. We know you are a 
brave people, and that you might bring ever a great ma- 
_.ny. of the blacks to your opinions, by the points of your 
bayonets ; but to effect this, a great many muft be put to 
death, and numerous cruelties muft be committed, which 
we.do not find to have been the practice of the whites: 
befides, that this would militate againft the very princi- 
ple which is profefled by thofe who with to bring about a 
reformation. 

‘* In the name of my anceftors and myfelf I aver, that 
no Dahoman ever embarked in war merely for the fake of 
procuring wherewithal to purchafe your commodities. I, 
who have not been long mafter of this country, have, 
without thinking of the market, killed many thoufands, 
and I fhall kill many thoufands more. When policy or 
jaftice requires that men be put to death, neither filk, nor 
coral, nor brandy, nor cowries, can be accepted as fube 
ftitutes for the.bleod that ought to be fpilt for example 
fake : befides,.if.white men chufe to remain at home, 
and,no longer vifit this country for the fame purpofe that 
shas ufually brought them hither, will black men ceafe to 
make war? I anfwer, by no means; and if there be no 
thips to receive their captives, what will become of them? 
Tanfwer for you, they will be put to death. Perhaps 
_.you may. atk, how will the blacks be furnithed with guns 
and powder? I reply by another queftion, had we not 
clubs, and bows, and arrows, before we knew white 
men ? Did not-you fee me make cuffom [annual ceremo- 
, My] for Weebaigah, the third king of Dahomy ? and did 

‘ou not abferve, on the day fuch ceremony was perform- 
i t Lcarried. a bow.in my hand, and a quiver filled 
with arrows on my back? thefe were the emblems of the 
times, when, .with fuch weapons, that brave ancéftor 
fought.and conquered all bis neighbours. God made 
war ‘for all the world; and every kingdom, large or 
fmall, bas praétifed.it more or lefs, thongh pera a 

manner unlike and upon. different principles. Did - 
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baigah fell flaves ? No ; his prifoners were all killed to 
aman. What elfe could he have done with them? Was 
he to let them remain in his country, to cut the throats of 
his fubje&ts ? This would have been wretched policy in- 
deed, which, had it been adopted, the Dahoman name 
would have been long ago extinguifhed, inftead of be- 
coming, as it is at this day, the terror of furrounding na- 
tions. What hurts me moft is, that fome of your people 
have malicioufly reprefented: us in books, which never 
die, alledging, that we fell our wives and children, for 
the fake of procuring a few kegs of brandy. No; we | 
are fhamefully belied, and I hope yow will contradi&, 
from my mouth, the fcandalous ftories that have been pro- 
pagated ; and tell pofterity that we have been abufed. 
We do, indeed, fell to the white men a part of our’ pri- 
foners, and we havea right foto do. Are not all pri- 
foners at the difpofal of their captors? and are we to blame, 
if we fend delinquents to a far country ? I have been told 
you do the fame. If you want no more flaves from us, 
why cannot you be ingenuous, and tell the plain truth ; 
faying, that the flaves you have already purchafed are fuf- 
ficient for the country for which you bought them ; or 
that the amtifts, who ufed to make fine things, are all 
dead, -without having taught any body to make more ; but 
for’a parcel of men with long heads, to fit down in En- 
gland, and frame laws for us, and preténd to dictate how 
we,aré to live, of whom they know nothing, never having 
been in a black man’s country during the whole courfe 
of their lives, is to me fomewhat extraordinary. No 
doubt they muft have been biaffed by the report of fome 
one who has had to do with us ; and who, for want of a 
due knowledge of the treatment of flaves, found that they 
died on his hands, and that his money was loft ; and fee- 
ing others thrive by the traffic, he, envious of their good 
luck, has vilified both black and white traders. 
“ You have feen me kill many men at the cuftoms ; 
and you have often obferved delinquents atGrigwhee, and 
others of my provinces, tied, and fent up to me. - I kill 
them, but do I ever infift on being paid for them? Some | 
heads I order to be placed at my door, others to be ftrew- 
ed about the market-place, that people may ftumble upon 


them when they little expeét fuch a fight. This givesa 
‘tin grandeur 
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grandeur to my cuftoms, far beyond the difplay of fine 
things which I buy ; this makes my enemies fear me, ahd 
gives me fuch a name inthe Bujh*. Befides, if 1 fhould 
neglect this indifpenfible duty, would my anceftors fuf- 
ferme to live ? would they not trouble me day and night, 
and fay, that I fent nobody to ferve them; that 1 was on- 
ly folicitous about my own name, and forgetful of my an- 
ceftors? White men are not acquainted with thefe cir- 
cumftances ; but 1 now tell you, that you may hear, and 
know, and inform you countrymen, why cufloms are 
made, and will be made, as long as black men continue 
to/poffefs their own country: the few that can be {pared 
from this neceflary celebration, we fell to the white 
met; and happy, no doubt, are fuch, when they find 
themfelves on the path of Grigwhee, to be difpofed of to 
the Europeans: We /fhall ftill drink water +, fay they to 
themfelves ; white men wiill not kill us; and we may even 
oe punifhment by ferving our new mafters with fide- 
ity. 

Without paffirfg any judgment on this fpeech, 
or entering into an examination of the great quei- 
tion which it involves, we only latnent the mifery 
of thofe people, by whom a tranfportation into a 
diftant country, accompanied with flavery, 1 is con- 
fidered as a fituation to be envied. 

We are forry that a work of this kind, abound- 
ing with a confiderable variety of facts, to which 
reference may frequently be defirable, has been 
offered to the public without the convenience pf 
an Index or even a Tuble of Contents. Wanting an 
appendage of fuch obvious utility, many a bulky 
compilement has been juftly regarded as—rudis in- 
eigepaque mole se 

' ART. 


* ¢ The country expreffion for the woods,’ 
+ * Meaning, “ We thall ftill live.” - 
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Axt. VIIT. A Fourney over Land’ to India, ly by a Route mes 
wer gone before by any Eurépeans By>Donald Campbell, of 
Barbrek, Efq. who tormerly commanded a Regiment of Ca- 
valry in the fervice of his Highnefs the Nabob of the: Carna- 
tic. In a Series of Letters to his Son. Comprehending his 
Shipwreck, and Imprifonment with Hyder Ali, and his fub- . 
fequent Negociations and Tranfa¢tions in the Eaft. 4to. pp, 
go4- 41. 1s. Boards, Owen, 


RAVELLERS, who have been thrown into a 
| variety of new and affecting fituations, can 
{carcely rehearfe their eventful {tory to their friends: 
without being importuned to publication ; and, 
when they petceive the attention and tears: which 
the loofe recital affords, a wifh muft be‘felt to yield 
to the importunity, and to give to the varied tale 
the advantages of arrangement and of correct dic- 
tion. This may have been. one inducement with 
Mr. Campbell for giving his adventures to the pub- 
lic : but he appears to have been actuated/by higher 
motives than the gratification of curiofity, and the 
vanity of authorfhip. The narrative before us was 
penned with a principal view to. the improvement 
of his children ; and, though the bare incidents 
are fufficient to make the work interefting,- it. is 
evident that, in many places, they are related lefs 
for their own fake than for that of the obfervations 
and reflections which are deduced from them. The 
letters do himcredit as aman and asa parent’; and,. 
if they be deemed more ip number than was abfo- 
lutely neceflary, or now and them open, to the 
charge of being prolix, they altogether form, ne- — 
» verthelefs, a valuable and amufing publications A 
- work like this has, in one — an advantage 
over thofe books of, voyages and travels which are 
written on the {pur of the oecafien s for it abounds 
with matured refle€tions, and contains the 1b | 
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of the writer's mind, together with his bodily pe- 
regrinations. ‘lhe one may. be’ more entertaining 
to the curfory reader, but the other will more’con- 
tribute to enlighten and improve mankind; nor 
are we indifpofed to the fmeil of the lamp, when 
the page difvoversthe writer’s-purpofe to be virtu- 
ous and philanthropic. 

With Mr. C.’s obfervations, ftri€tures, and iro- 
nical ftrokes, we are not a little pleated: but he 
will pardon ‘us if, while we fincerely ‘thank him 
for the pleafure which he has afforded us, we fhould 
delire the reader not to forget that the fir? part of 


the journey does not geme under the defcription 


in the title—a route never gone before by any Euro- 


pean. ‘Vhe firlt portion of the volume is occupied 


by accounts of Otlend, Bruges, Ghent, Brutfle}s, 
Leige, Aix-ia-Chapelle, Juliers, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, Innfpruck, ‘Trent, Venice, Zante, Alexan- 
dria, and Cyprus. Ali this 1s old ground, which 
has been frequently trodden and as often defcrib- 
ed. ‘The author, however, has compenfated for the 
want of novelty of defcription, by thickly. inter- 
weaving with his narrative his fentiments as a phi- 
lofopher, politician, and philanthropift; fome of 

high, betore we follow him over the immenfe 
diitricts of Afia, it may not be amifs to tranfcribe, 
by way, of bringing the reader acquainted with 

im. 

Mr: Campbell ftyles ‘ commerce that fluctuating 
will-with-a-wifp, that leads ftates in hot purfuit at- 
ter it, to entrap them ultimately into mires and 
precipices, and which, when caught, ftays till ic 
extinguifhes the {pirit of freedom in a nation, re- 
fines its people into feeble flaves, and there leaves 
rey to poverty and contempt.’ (Part I. p. 
27. J 
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In another place, (part I. p..135,) he calls 
‘ manufactures the firft root of low.vices, and com- 
merce the great inftigator of wa,’ and congratu- 
lates the Tyrolefe that thefe arts have not found 
their way into their rich and romantic country. 
He denominates ‘ war the firft mifery of mankind,’ 
difcriminates. ariffocracy from the oppreffion of a 
chief, by calling it ‘ every-day defpot:fm,’ and at- 
tributes the flavery of mankind not to fceptered ty- 
rants, their legions, and their fcaffolds, but to 
opinion, which, under the management of fraud 
and impofture, he accufes of being the engine that 
forges thir fetters. (P. 45.) 

‘The topics on which he moftly defcants are Li- 
berty and an. abhorrence of Bigotry and Superfti- 
tion. He has no patience in his account of the ca- 
tholic churches in the Netherlands. He calls them 
‘* toy-fhops;” and after having mentioned fome /uper- 
natural curtofities exhibited in the cathedral of Bruf- 
fels, (viz. three hofts or wafers which the priefts 
affert, and the people believe, were ‘in the year 
1639 {tabbed by a Jew and bled profufeély,) he 


’ -breaks out. mto the following exclamation: . 


‘ Great Gop ! what an opprobrium to the human under- 
ftanding, that, at the time when the mind of man is fuf- 
ficiently ee to avoid the weaknefs of fhameful 
creduly, a whole ptople thould ftoop to fuch extravagant 
impofition ! what a fhame to juftice exc honefty, that 
‘thofe who are trufted to guard the riguis of ‘a people, 
‘and who certainly are too well informed to yield their 
belief to fuch trafh, fhould yet join in, and give the 
weight of their authority to fo grofs, fo wicked a decep- 
tion on a community !” 

On religious perfecution, Mr. C. makes the 
following judicious remarks : 

‘ Combating opinion by force is fo abfurd, that I am 
fure thofe who have attempted it never could flatter them- 
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felves with the flighteft hope of fuccefs. It is) therefore 
clear, that it was in motives very different from real with- 
es for the eternal welfare of man’s foul, that religious 
perfecution originated. Political finefle and flate firata- 
gem are the parents of perfecution; and until every con- 
ftitution is clean purged of religious prejudices, it mutt 
continue to be clogged with obftructions, and involved in 
confufion. If it be objeéted that certain religious feéts 
are hoftile to certain ftates, it may be anfwered, that they 
are fo becaufe the ftate is hoftile to them. Ceafe to per- 
fecute, and they will ceafe to be hoftile—Sudla‘a cau/a 
tolliter effe@us. It is folly, broad folly, to fuppofe that 
there are in any particular religion, feeds of hoftility to 
government, any more than in any -particular name, com- 
plexion, ftature, or colour of the hair. Put, for experi- 
ment, all the mer: in the kingdom, of above five feet ten 
inches height, under tefts and difqualifications, (and it 
would be full as rational as any other tefts,)—and, my 
life for it, they would become hoftile, and. very jufily too: 
for there is no principle, human or divine, that enforces 
our attachment to that government which refufes us pro- 
te&tion, much lefs to that which brands us with difqualifie 
cations, and ftigmatizes us with unmerited marks of infe- 
riority.’ | 

Having thus enabled our readers to judge of 
Mr. Campbell’s complexion of mind and turn of 


_fentiment, we fhall haften to attend him;- and, 


omitting the details of the firft Part for the reafons 
above affigned, we fhall confider his journey as 
commencing at Aleppo ; noticing fome of its prin- 
cipal incidents, as well as detailing fome of the 
information with which it abounds. | 

During Mr. Campbell’s ftay at Aleppo, he took 
pains, he tells us, to underftand the true nature 
of the Turkifh conftitution and government; a 
{hort account of which, in order to correct the er- 
rors and miftakes of Europeans, is fubjoined : 

‘ The Turkith government is grofsly mifreprefented. 


Were opinions to be dtrected by the general belief of 
Europeans 
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? Europeans we fhould fuppofe that the lifeand property of 


evcry being in that vaft empire were irremediably at the 
mercy of the Grand Seignior—and that, without laws to 
protect, or any intermediate power whatever to fhield 
them, they were entirely fubje& to the capricious, will of 
an inexorable tyrant, who, ftimulated by cruelty, thar- 
pened by avarice, and unreftrained by any law human or 
divine, did every thing to opprefs his fubjects, and car- 
ry deftruction among mankind. I firmly believe, that, 
from the combination. of ideas arifing from thofe prejodi- 
ces; there are few Chriftians who think or hear of the 
Grand Turk, that do not, by an involuntary aét of the 
mind, inftantly think of blood and murder, ftrangling 
with bow {trings, and flicing off heads with fcimegers. 

‘ As there is no part of your education more near. my 
heart than the eradicating illiberal prejudices from.your 
mind, and fortifying you againft their aflaults ; I find it 
impoffible to refrain from giving you my opinion of the 
Turkith government, which I have been at fome pains 
to colleét, as well from oral information as from the belt 
authors ; and which, though very far from what a ge- 
nerous and univerfaliy philanthropic difpofition would 
wifh them to have, is very different from that which is 
generally attributed to them, and unqueftionably far more 
limited in its powers than the governments of feveral 
Chriftian countries I could mention. 

* The conftitution of that country is laid down ex- 
prefsly inthe Koran. The Emperor of Turkey (com- 
monly called the Grand Seignior) is a defcendant of Ma- 
homet, who pretended he had the Koran from heaven ; 
and he isas much bound by the inftitutes of that book as 
any fubjeé in his realm—is liable to depofition as they to 
punifhment for breach of them, and indeed has been more 
than once depofed, and the next in fucceffion raifed to the 
throne. Thus far, it is obvious, his power is limited and 
under controul. But that is not all—it is equally certain 
that the Turkith government is partly republican ; for, 
though the people at large have no. fhare in the legifla- 
tion, and are excluded by the Koran from it (which Koran 
has eftablithed and precifely afcertained their rights, pri- 
vileges, and perfonal fecutity,) yet there is an interme- 


diate power which, when rouled to exertion, is ftronger 
than 
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than the Emperor’s, and ftands as a bulwark between the 
extremes of defpotifm and them. This body is TuE U- 
LAMA, Compofed of all the members of the chyrch and 
the law, fuperior to any nobility, jealous of their rights 
and privileges, and partly taken from the pedple, not 
by election, but by profetlion and talents.—Injthis bo- 
dy are-comprifed the Moulahs, the hereditary pnd per- 
petual guardians of the religion and laws of the empire : 
they derive their authority as much: as the Emperor from 
the Koran, and, when neceflary, a&t with all the firm- 
nefs refulting from a conviction of that autherity ; which 
they often demonftrate by oppofing his meafures, not on- 
ly with-impunity, but with fuccefs. Their perfons are 
facred; and they can, by means of the unbounded refpect 
in which they are held, roufe the people to arms, and pro= 
ceed to depofe. But, what is much more, the Emperor 
cannot be depofed without their concurrenice.’ 


Nor is our traveller anxious to do juftice merely 
to the conftitution of the Turkifh government, but 
alfo to’ the morals and. religion of the people, to 
the latter of which he difplays fome partiality : 
but, ‘in his eulogy on the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which he thinks ‘ meritorious in the eye of an all- 
feeing Providence, on account of the purity of 
the motive,’ he forgets his ridicule of the fuperfti- 
tion of the well-meaning Papifts :—the purity of 
whofe motives may be as unqueftionable as thofe 
of the Turkifh devotees: Among the doctrines 
falfely afcribed to the Mohammedan religion, he 
mentions the exclufion of women from Paradife. 
He calls this, as other writers have ftyled it, an 
abfurd charge, and afferts that the Mohammedan 
women have their fafts, ablutions, and other rites, 
which are deemed neceflary to falvation. 

To the amufement derived from his .inquiries 
into the religion and government of the Turks,our 
traveller’ added ‘that which refults* from’ curfory 
obfervations ‘by frequenting the ftreet-broils, cof- 
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fee-houfés, puppet-fhews, ftory-tellers, &c. of A- 
leppo, and perhaps had ‘made’ himfelf thoroughly | 
acquainted with the vatious fcenés of-a Turkifh ci- 
ty, had not fome difagreeable circumftances of pri- 
vate hiftory haftened his departure. 

Now. his difficulties begin. To. traverfe, the 
country from Aleppoto Bagdad, he is forced to 
affume a ‘Tartar difguife, to fubmit himfelf to a 
Tartar guide, and to be treated as his flave, while 
Mr. C.’s own fervant was to act as interpreter. Of 
the charaéter.and adroitnefs of this Tartar guide, 
the author affords, us an entertaining defcription ; 
and he much interefts us in. the. aecounts which he 
gives of himfelf and of his companion through this 
long journey, (about 1400’ mifes,) during® which 
he was at the difpofalof the Tartar. It appears 
that this Afiatic was unremittingly attentive to ful- 
fil his engagement to carry the European through 
all the difficulties, which either climate, political 
circumftances, or prejudice, threw in the way, and 
to deliver him fafe at Bagdad: but this did-not in- 
terrupt his doing a little bufinefs for himfelf when 
an opportunity offered. Ladies, it is well known, are 
a fpecies of merchandife in the Eaft.. The Tartar 
guide had made.a purchafe of fome young women ; 
and the following anecdote on their mode of tra- 
velling will at firft excite'a’fmile, foon to be fuc- 
ceeded by pity: : 


‘ One morning I was awakened before day-break with 

a buftle in the caravaniera where we lodged. I conjec- 
tured that the Tartar was preparing to get forward, and 
rofe in order to lofe no time. I was fo far right in my. 
conjectures: the horfes were ready, and I came out to 
mount, and was very much furprifed to fee feveral hor- 
fes before me loaded with fomething which flood ereét - 
from their backs, and which I had barely light to difcern 
were not mens I concluded that they were bales of mer- 
y chandize | 
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chandize packed in a peculiar form, and afked no quef- 
tions till full day-light difcloied tome that they were hu- 
man creatures tied up in facks, and faftened aftride on 
the horfes’ backs. ‘Uhere was.a ftrange union of herror 
and oddity in the conception, that (truck me at once with 
a mixed emotion of indignation, pity, and mirth,—The 
former however got the better, and I afked my, fervant 
with fome warmth what it meant.—He faid that the facks 
contained fome young women whom the Tartar bought. 
—** Good Gon!” faid 1, ** is it poffible that-he can have 
bought wretched females to treat them with fo litte ten- 
dernefs ” ‘* He has bought them,” returned my fervant, 
** in, the way of traffic, not for pleature.’ 

‘* Suppofe he has,” faid 1, ** fiippofe even they were 
men, not to mention young women, how can he imagine 
that they will furvive this? Tied»up and |fweltered in a 
fack——faftened, crois-legs ona hor{e, and driven at fuch 
an amaziog rate.(for by this time we had fet forward, and 
another Tartar was whipping the horfes up all the time, 
and driving them on)—how is.it poflible they can fur- 
vive? They muft be {mothered—they. muft be fhattered 
to. pieces—they mutt be. firipped, excoriated, and tortur- 
ed to death!” 7 | 

“« If I might prefume to advife, daid he, ‘‘ 1 would fay 
that you had better make no remarks upon it; it would 
only get them perhaps werfe treated, and raife his anger 
againit you.’ , 

** To conclude, I took his advice, and kept my mind 
to myfelf.. The unfortunate. women were in this man- 
ner carried fifty. miles, at the end. of which their tender- 
hearted. purchafer difpofed of them in fome way of keep- 
ing till his return ; when 1 fyppofe they were to be car- 
ried back ia facks aftride upon horfes, all the way to 
Aleppo, there to be fold to the higheft bidder.’ 


Between Moful and Bagdad, they overtook 
fome individuals of a Mohammedan fect, who fub- 
fift. on the credulity of the .people : but the ‘Tar- 
tars. refleCtions, on encoumitering thefe religious 
impoftors, may induce a hope that the inhabit- 
ants of this part“of the world are’ begitining to open 


their 
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their eyes. ' The following is the:account which 


our “intelligent. and reflecting traveller gives of 


this adventure : 

‘ As we rode along we overtook bevetdh times Ariggling 
callenders, a kind of Mohammedan monks, who profeis 
poverty and great fanétity ; they were dreffed allin ‘rags, 
covered with filth, carried a gourd, by way of bottle, Be 
water—I prefume fometimes for wine too—and bore ‘in 
their hands a long pole decorated with rags, and pieces 
of cloth of various colours. ‘They are fuppofed by the 
vulgar to have fupernatural powers : but Haflan, who 
feemed. to have caught all his ideas from his betters, ex- 
prefled no fort of opinion of them; he /alam’d'to them", 
and gave them money, however. It was extraordinary 
enough, that they were all in one'ftory—all were: going 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca—or, as ‘they: call it, Hadje. 

‘ ‘As foon as ever we got out of their fight and hearing 
Haffan fhook his head, and repeated, “© Hadje, Hadje!”’ 
feveral times doubtingly, and grinned, as he was accuf- 
tomed to do when he was el gen without being able 
to manifeft anger. ‘* Hgdje!” he would cry; ‘ Had- 
je, Hadje!” I afked him‘what* he meant; and he faid, 
that thefe fellows were no more going to: Mecca than I 
was. ‘' I have a thoufand and a thoufand ‘times,” faid 
he,'** met callenders on the road, and always found them 
facing towards Mecca. - f° 1 am-going fouthwards, I al- 
ways overtake them; if northward, | meet’‘them ; and 
all the time they are going wherever their bufinefs carries 
them. I overtook,” continued he, *‘ one of. them one 
"day, and f gave him alms and pafled him by; he was 
coming, he faid, after me, ‘towards Mecca: but-I halted 
on purpofe for a day, and he never paffed-; and a mer- 
chant arriving at the fame caravanfera informed me, he 
had met the fame fellow four leagues farther northward ; 
who had anfwered him with the fame ftory, and_ftill had 
his face towards the fouth.”’ 

‘ Fifty years ago, no man in Turkey would have da- 
“red to” ‘hold this language ; but ey day’s ho lam ¢- 
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vinces that the light of reafon {preads its rays faft through 
the .world—even through Turkey ; and furnifhes a well 
founded hope, that in another half century every monk- 
ith impoftor (I mean réal impoftors),whéther they be Ma- - 
homedan monks, or Chriftian monks, will be chafed from 
fociety, and forced to apply to honeft means for fub- 
fiftence.’ .. 


The third Part of this } ourney contains accounts 
of Bagdad, which Mr. C. found by: no means ‘to 
anfwer the defcription given of it in Eaftern tales; 
and of Badylon,, which our traveller did not fee, 
as. his Arnrenian hoft: informed him that the.fight 
would not recompenfe him for his trouble, ‘fince 
all that remained of*this:once vaft’ atid-celebrated 
city confifted in on bare foundations of fome great 
edifices. 

Skortly afterward, be hig left Goain a Poctgtinfe 
{fnow, in order to proceed to Madras, Mr.C. encoun- 
ters ‘the miferies and horrors gf a fhipwreck, all the 
particulars of which he minutely and affectingly de- 
fcribes., He efcapes from the dangers.of the ftor- 
my deep: but he: is no fooner. out of ** perils by 
wean ‘than périls equally dreadfut by land -await 
him.-+He: is thrown on the coaft of: ‘Hyder Alli, 
is made ‘prifoner, with a Mr. Hall, by Hyder’s 
troops, is marched naked under the. burning. fun 
up. Fa country, is thtown.into prifon,, is intreated 
to acceptof a command:in Hyder’s army, and on 
his peremptory refufal-is threatened with barging, 
and endufes intolerable harfhips ; which were aug 
mented by the death of his amiable companion in 
mifery, Mr. Hall, whofe irons were riveied to his 
own, aad, the. flench of whofe pririd corpie ‘he 
was obliged for along time to endure, before his 
crueli:tyrants »would: aliow the removal.—At lait 
Mr. ‘Gy is‘ releafed ‘from bondage through the fuc- 
cefs of the Englifh- arms in India, under Gereral 
Mathews, 
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Mathews, whom he affifts ‘in obtaining poffeffion 
of Hydernagur, the place of *his Confitiement ; he 
then proceeds for Bengal ; vifits various places in 
the Eaft Indies; and, after fome other adventures, 
he returns from China to England, 

While at Tanjore, the author was a {pectator of 
the horrid ceremony of a Gentoo woman devoting 
herfelf on the funeral. pile with the dead bedy of 
her hufbarid. Perhaps our readers may not be 
difpleafed, if we protra&t the article by the infer- 
tion of Mr. Campbell’s narrative of this évent : 


‘ DescrRiIPTION OF THE CEREMONY. 


‘ The place fixed upon for this tragic fcene, was a 
fmall iflet on the bank of one of the branches:of the ri- 
ver Cavery, about a mile to the northward of the fort of 
‘Tanjore. 

* When I came to the fpot, I found the viim, who 
appeared to be not above fixteen, fitting on the ground, 
drefled in the Gentoo manner, with a white cloth wrap- 

ped round her, fome white flowers like jeflamins hang- 
ing round her neck, and fome of them hanging from her 
hair. There were about twenty women fitting on their 
hams round her, holding a white handkerchief, extend- 
ed horizontally over her head, te fhade her from the fun, 
which was exceffively hot, it being then about noon. 

* Atabout twenty yards from where fhe was fitting, and 
facing her, there were feveral Bramins bufy in conftruct- 
ing a pile with billets of fire-wood : the age was about 
eight feet long and four broad. They firft began by dri- 

_ ving fome upright ftakes into the ground, and then built 
up the middle to about the height of three feet and a half 
with billets of wood. : 

‘ The dead hufband, who, from his appearance, feem- 
‘ed to be about fixty years of age, was lying clofe by, 
firetched out on a bier made of Bamboo canes. Four 
Bramins walked in proceffion three times round the dead 
body, firft in a diregtion contrary to the fun, and after- 


wards other three times in a direction with the fun, alt 
; the 
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the while muttering incantations ; and at each round or 
circuit they made, they untwifted, and immediately again 
twifted up the, fmall long lock of hair which is left un- 
fhaven at the back of their heads. | 

‘ Some other Bramins were in the mean time employ- 
ed in {prinkling water out of a green leaf, rolled up, like 
a cup, upon a {mall heap of cakes of dry cow dung, with 
which the pile was afterwards to be fet on fire. 

* An old Bramin fat-at the north-caft corner of the pile 
upon his hams, with a pair of f{pectacles on, reading, I 
fuppofe, the Shafter, or their {cripture, from a book com- 
pofed of Cajan leaves. 

_ © Having been prefent now nearly an hour, I inquired 
when they meant to fet the pile on fire: they anfwered. 
im abaut two hours. As this fpeétacle was moft melan- 
choly, and naturally ftruck me with horror, and as | had 
only gone there to aflure myfelfof the truth iof fuck far 
crifices being made, 1 went away towards the fort. After 
I was gone about five hundred yards, they fent fome one 
to tell me they would burn immediately; on which: re- 
turned, and found the woman had béen moved from where 
fhe was fitting to the river, where the Bramins were bath- 
ing her. On taking her out of the water they put fome 
money in her hand, which fhe dipped in the river, and 
divided among the Bramins: fhe had then a yellow cloth 
rolled partially round her. They put fome red colour, 
about the fize ofa fix-pence, on the centre of her fore 
head, and rubbed fomething that appeared to me to be 
clay. ‘ She was then led to the pile, round which the 
walked three times as the fun goes: fhe then mounted it: 
at the north-eaft corner, without any affiftance ; and fat 
herfelf down on the right fide of her hufband, who had. 
been previoufly:laidi upon the pile. She. then unfcrew- 
ed the pins which faftened the jewels or filver rings on 
her’arms: after fhe had taken them off, fhe ‘fhut them, 
and {crewed in the pins again, and gave one to each of 
two women who were ftanding: fhe unfcrewed her ear- 
rings and other toys ‘with great compofure, and divided 
them among the women who were witli her. There feem- 
ed to be'fome little {quabble about the diftribution of her 
jewels, which the fettled with great precifion ; — a 
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falling gently backwards, pulled :a fold of ‘yellow Clot, 
over her face, turned her breaft= towards: her hufband’s 
fide, and laid her ‘right atm over; his breaft 5 andi in. this 
pofture fhe remained without moving. , : 
‘ Jult “before thelay: down-the Bramins put: fome fide 
inher lap, and-alfo fome into the mouth and. on the Jong 
grey beard of her ‘hufband: they. then :fprinkled. fome ». 
water on the head, breaft and feet-of both, and: tied them . 
gently together ‘round the middle -with a flender bit. of 
rope : they then raifed as.it were a little wall ‘of wood : 
lengthwayson two fides of the pile, -fo as to raife ‘it above 
the level ot the bodies; and then put crofs pieces:foas | 
to prevent ‘the billets of wood’ from preffing -on: thent; 


théy then poured on the pilé; above .where'the womanday. 4 ; 
q 


a potful of ‘fomething that appeared to me toi be: ib; af- . 
ter this they heaped on‘ more wood, “to ‘the, height of a- » 
bout. four feet above. where: the: bodies were built in:; ‘fe. 
that all. that I now faw was a‘flack of :fire-wood... 
§- One of the Bramins, T-obferved, flood. at the rei of. 
the pile next the woman’s head—was Calling’ to: her,thro’ 
the interftices of the wood, ‘and: laughed -fevetal: times | 
during the converfation. ' Laftly, they: over(pread the ~ 
with wet (iraw, and tied it on’ with ropes: | 
‘ A Bramin then took a handful of ftraw, which he ae 
on fire at the little heap'of burning cakes of cow ding ; 
and, ftanding to windward ‘of the: pile, -he Jet. the wind. - 
drive the flame from the ftraw till it catehed the pile. For-.« 
tunately, atthis. inftant, the wind’ rofe much higher than 
. it had been any part. of - the: day; and-in an-inftant the: 
flames ‘pervaded the whole «pile, and. it burnt with great 
fury. Lclifteneda few feconds, but could not diftinguith  . 
apy dhrieks, which miglit'pe y kw owing to my. being | 
then to windward. In a very ciate, rh ipite, be~ | a 
came a heap of afhess. 5 joi) beer 
* During.the whole: time .of this ently which. lafted . 
from firft to.:laft above:tiva: hours before we. loft fight of 
the woman by her being built up in the middle of the pile, . 
I kept my eyes almoft.conftantly upon her; and 1 declare 
to-Gop that 1 could not . perceive, either in her.cqunte-. : 
nancé or limbs, the leaft trace of: either horror, fear,.or ) 
even hefitation: her countenance was. perfectly nares 
: e 
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ed and placid; and fhe was not, I am pofitive, either 
intoxicated or ftupified. From feveral circumftances, I 
thought the Bramins exulted in this hellith facrifice, and 
did not feem at ail difpleafed that Europeans fhould be 
witneffes of it.’ ' 


_ Mr. C. details the hiftory of the Mahratta war, — 
and enters into the politics of India: but we do 
not think ourfelves obliged to follow him into this 
province: Having made our readers acquainted 
with the contents of the volume, fufficiently to e- 
nable them to form a tolerable guefs at the kind 
of inftru€&tion and entertainment which it affords, 
we fhall only add that it profeffes to poflefs a merit 
not commonly to be found in publications of this 
nature—a /crupulous adberence to truth, With this 
aflurance on our minds,we cannot take leave without 
exprefling our admiration of the {pirit and perfe- 
verance difplayed by Mr. Campbell, in furmount- 
ing the difficulties: and the dreadful hatdfhips 
Which he has defcribed with fo much feeling and 
ability. ' 


’ Tt 
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Ant. IX. Robert. and Adela: ot, the Rights of Womeg bett 
‘maintained by the Sentiments of Nature, 12mo. 3 Vols. 
.gs- 6d. Boards. Robinfon. . , | 





HE defign of this novel is to counteract the influ- 

. ence of. the doctrine, which has lately been main-. 
tained with fo much ingenuity, concerning the rights of 
women.’ In one of the principal female characters, na- 
tural fenGibility, is fu d by the affectation of equali- 
ty and. independence. The heroine, after having tor- 
mented her lover and herfelf by an obftinate perfeyerance 
in the haughty referve which her fyftem prompts, in fpite 
of her feelings, at laft lofes his affection, and, from vex- 
ation throws herfelf away on a vulgar Welth efquire,who 
pofleffes no qualities congenial with her difpofition. The 
character is throughout well fugported, and the leffon 
Vor, II. 3S fuggefted 
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4b2 _. Myfleries elucidated. 
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fuggefied in the title.is ftrongly enforced. This is, how- 
ever, by no means, the whole bufinefs of the novel. O- 
ther very natural and interefling tales of love are rela- 
ted, and many lively defcriptions and, pertinent refleCions 
are interfperfcd. Some of the principal characters being 
French, allufions to the recent ttate of Frarice are fo free 
quently introduced, as to give a novel the political air. We 
‘alfo meet with other digreffions of a more general kind, 
among which the moft pleafing are, a retrofpeét of the 
ancieut ftate of England, made during an excurfion thro’ 
Wiltthire and Hampthire ; and a de(cription of a part of 
South Wales. en 
The flory is ingenioufly confiruéted, but the flyle is 
not, on the whole, correét. Inne or two places, we 
remark inftances of the Hibernian or Scottifh idiom ; for 
example, ** I think we would not be the worfe of an c- 
metic ;” this phrafe is very improperly put intothe mouth 
of Lord: Mount-garth, a Devonfhire nobleman, a moft 
fingular and original characler. Milfs Wollftonecraft’s 
name is written Woolftone-Croft ; the Earl of Lardsford 
is ion to the Countels of A/dborough; French noblemen 
are made to fign their letters with their Chriftian name, 
inftead of with their title, according to fa¢ts ; and the 
requent repetition of the frigid and vulgar termination of 
* Your’s, particularly from a female, is tirefome and dit- 
gufling. es 
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Art. X. Myfteries elucidated. By the Author of Danifh Maf- 
facre, Monmouth, &c. s2mo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Lane, 


r YHIS publication belongs to the clafs of hiforical no- 
vels ; a {pecies of writing againft which we have 
repeatedly ftated objections that appear to us unfurmount- 
able, arifing from its tendency to lodge in the memory of 
the young reader a confufed mafs of faéts and fictions. 
The author, whofe name, Anne Maria Mackenzie, is 
announced at the clofe.of the preface, is of a different o- 
pinion, and maintains that this kind of tale holds the 
proper mean between the extravagance of the ancient 
romance, and the infipidity, or the improbability, be 
é | the 
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dhe modern novel. She urges ia its favour its tendenoy 
to refirain the writer’s imagination from that unbourdeJ 
licence, which creates a fucceflien of hortible image?, 
and real or fuppofed preternatural appearances. Thete 
fhe has purpofely avoided in this fh ry > but, at thepfame 
time, fhe has very fuccefsfully combined a feries of per 
plexing and myfterious events, which are in the ifu@lap- 
pily difentangled and elucidated. The flory is lajd 

the reign of Edward I, The hero of the tale is Radnbod 
an adopted foa of De Spsa-er, one of the king’s faveur- 
ites, but afterwards dittovered to be the real for of the 
king, by a clandsftine marriage with Lady Lancater! 
the heroine is Ella, the dauguter of Karl Vi:ziov, Who 
has fallgn a facrifice to Mortimer’s revenge. The ttory 6f 
their loves is interwoven with maoy circumftances bérrow- 
ed from real: hiftory, or eafily connected with ‘if. | The 
cruel fate of the wretched Edward at, Berkley Caftle' is 
pathetically defcribed : the characters of Mortimer und 
Ifabella are introduced in a manner very coufillent with 
hiftorical truth ; and the ftory is \diverfified by, pleafing 
defcription, and told in correct language. =.) ta! 
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‘ ; ry yor 
Art. XI. Elife Powell ; ot, ‘Trials of Senfidiliy.; a SarieS bt 
original Letters collecied by a Welfh Curate. qa als, 4ctno. 

7s» Boards. Robiafons. Are 

S a pathetic tale, this is a performance of con fidera- 
ble merit. The fituation and incifenis are uy- 
commonly interefling, and are well contrived to leave on 
the mind of the reader a ftrong imprefhon of ibe fal ' 
, of concealment, and the fatal confequence, of yielding 
the reins to-paffion. In.the former part of the Rory, fe- 
veral chara¢ters are introduced, which thew the writers t 
be very capable of a lively and humourops, dsisripuen of 
manners: bat, 2s foon as the reader is Antroduced, to E- 
lifa Powell, be ceafes to {mile, and exchanges gay a- 
mufement for tender fympathy. In the principal hex is 
exhibited a highly wrought pattern of generofity and be- 
nevolence. ‘The writer diverfifies his ftyle according to 
his charaéters with confiderable command of language ; 


and, 
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and, from a pleafing Addre/s to Summer, introduced in 
the courfe of the narrative, he appears to be tolerably 
{killed in the art of verfification. 





Arr. XII. Count St. Blancard ; or, the Prejudiced Judge. 
By Mrs. Meek. 3¥ols. 12mo. gs. fewed. Lane. 


HIS work is avowedly a tranflation from the French. 

It is probably the labour of fome induftrious emi- 

gree; asthe French idiom predominates, and fome er- 

rors of the prefs are difcoverable. The flory is well cho- 

fen, and fs divefted of the immorality, party, and levity, 

which are too frequently found in the lighter productions 

of. French writers.—To thofe who feek amufement in tra- 

cing the former manners of France, we may recommend 

this little work. It may divert a folitary hour, without 
endangering youth, or difgufling age. 





* 


Art. XIII. The Traditions a Legendary Tale. Written by a 
Young Lady. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. fewed.. Lane. 


| es an advertifement prefixed to this novel, and 
. from an uncommonly numerous lift of fubfcribers, 
under whole patronage it makes its appearance, we are led 
to confider it as an offering of benevolence to diftrefs. It 
appears to have been written by a young lady, probably 
of fome diitinétion, certainly of fome talents, to ferve one 
of thofe unhappy foreigners whom the convulfion of the 
times has thrown into this country. The piece is of the 
romantic caft, and is more adapted to raife aftonifh- 
ment and terror than to excite pity. The language 
is correct, and the ftory is of good moral tendency. 
The principal fault of the work is that it gives too much 
encouragement to fuperftition, by connecting events with 
preceding predictions, and by vifionary appearances, for 
which the reader is not enabled to account from natural 
caufes. 
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m. XIV. The Abbey o 
line, or the Caflle o ‘Montgomery. 3 Vols. 12mo. gs. | 
fewed. | Lane. - " 


sae in a novel it is certainly not unreafon- 
° 


Saint Afaph. By the Author of Ma- 





able to expeét novelty, nothing is more rage than 
nd he hackneyed ¢ of a young man, of 
falling in love with a damfel of unknown 
bi and no fortune, who,) after a feries of adven- 
jtures, is difcovered to Be of high defcent and-heirefs . 
‘to a large eftate, and ‘rewards the patient fidelity of her a 
difinterefted admirer, ig the ground-work of this novel. , 
With this ftory is interw ven another, not lefs hackney- 
i of a concealed mar pag eiaadoned wife, a ruin- 







and repentant hufband,'and a a happy re-union. Thefe 

gled tales are interwoven with a puociens variety of 
' fybordiuate incidents to code whol e taletbly amu{- i 
ing ; ; apd ties me good moral réfleét Pye | in feriperfed. — 

d the avthor been, contented wi bp ene 3 the rife... = 2 e 

fogrefs, 2 pian eH and sinctrte of thef mg at-;  atale 
chments, we fhould have _ptonouriced the novel. dn the. 
‘hole ng performance > but he has: Ps ee Deo, | 
ceffary, 1 liance with the bei rage for the terri, ity 
ble, Who Bly 
the Ue 
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igi horrid and with a mov- 
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be frightened ! . 
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Art. XV. The Cajfile of Ollada. A Romance. 1zmo. 2 Vels. 
6s. tewed. Lane. 


[1iS performance is very properly entitled a Ro- 
mance. ‘The writer appears to have a fancy plen- 
tifully flored, from former romances, with imag’s of love 
Mery not il) furnifhed with the 
terms and phrafes whic Belong to the {chool of fiction. 
The ftory, which is laidjin Spain, tells of a beauteous 
damfel, the daughter 9f@ haughty and-cruel baron, whofe 
charms enamour Henrico, a pealant of myfterious de- 
fcent. Their moonlight interviews within a friendly ao . 
grove; the hero’s encounter, in a well-defcribed tour- | 
nament, with a wealthy duke to whom his mifirefs had / 
been devoted ; with fundry milcellaneous efcapes and ref- 
cues ; are in the true ftyle of romance. Some of the in- 
ferior chara€ters are well fketched, particularly that of 
the fimple, credulous, prating Villetta, Matilda’s wait- 
ing woman. Had the writer confined himfelf to his love- 
talc, and opened it more at large by a fuller difplay of | 
fcenery, fentiment, and character, the performance would 
have been more complete: but, in order to gratify the 
fafhionable tafte, he has introduced a ftory of a caftle fup- 
pofed to be haunted by ghofts, but at length difcovered | 
to be inhabited by a fet of coiners, which will, we ap- 
' prehend, afford the reader little amufement. We muft 
add that the occupation of thefe coiners is reprefented in 
too favourable a light. ‘The introduétion of thefe inci- 
dents has increafed the intricacy of the general ftorv, and 
has obliged the writer to fpend a great part of the fecond 
yolume 1n explaining myfteries, which after all, are not 
very clearly unfolded, when he ought to have been in- j \ 
tercfting the feelings of his readers in the fortune of his 
principal characters. The language is in general cor- 
reét: but fometimes, in attempting to elevate his fiyle, 
the writer falls into affected flatelinefs; for exam 
“~~ when he fpeaks of a horfeman ‘ conceding half his beat’ 
“\to another perfon. The pointing is frequently inaccu- 
rate ; in the very firft fentence of the book, the fenfe is 


congealed\by a wrong ufe of the parenthefis. We men- 
ne tion 
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tion thele trifles becaufe, . i fanding the defects of 
this performance, we dilcégn.in ptomifing marks of 








ingenuity. oe 
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Art. XVI. An Oration delivered abe Aanives arp of American 
Independence, Julv 4) 1794) in St. Michael's Church, tothe 
wa et of Charlefton, South-Carolina, by David Ramfay, 
M. D. Prefident of the Senate of South-Carolina. 8vo. | 18. 
Ridgway. '* 


FTER the experience of eighteen years, America 

has fome reafon to exult in her independence, and 
may be excufed if fhe holds a public celebration of its 
eftablifhment. The firft oration on this great event, fpo- 
ken in the United States, was delivered by Dr. Ramfay. 
After a lapfe of fixteen years, he is again called to 
perform the fame oflice, and he treats the fubjeét with 
good fenfe and manly eloquence: ftating, perhaps, with 
fome degree of partiality, but not without an appeal to 
faéts, the fuperiority of the American conftitution above 
that of any European government. Among the privile- 
ges enjoyed by the citizens of the United States, Dr. 
‘Ramfay particularly infifts on the freedom of the prefs; 
the exemption from ecciefiaflical eftablifhments, and 
from many occafions of war; and the feope and en- 
couragement which their plan of government affords to 
the exertions of genius and induftry, &c. The oraiion 
abounds with excellent advice to cultivate induftry, fru- 
gality, and temperance, to promote domeftic union and 
harmony, and to encourage the univerfal diffufion of 
knowledge. 

From the prefent ftate of America as reprefented in this 
oration, the European governments may gather many ufe- 
ful hints for the neceflary improvement of ancient efla- 
blifhments. 

ART. 
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Art. XVIL The Speech of Mr. Smith, of South-Carolina, in 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives of the United States of ‘Ameri 
ca, On the Reduction of the Public Debts, December, 1794. 
8vo. 1s. Debrett. 


[* perufing this piece of incorref oratory, the following 
remark particularly firuck us : 


‘ After a furvey of the ftate of our burdens, a piéture 
which, however unavoidable, and the neceffary price of 
our liberties, was ftill.an unpleafant one, it muft be high- 
ly gratifying to every patriotic eye, to furvey the inter- 
efling pi€ture which the prefent ftate of our revenues ex- 
hibited. The beauty of this picture, was confiderably 
heightened by contralting it with the gloomy fcenes dif- 
played in ‘the old world, where the great and powerful 
nations of Europe were heaping burden upon burden on 
their diftrefled fubjeéts, and exhaufling their refources 
and their ftrength in a confli€t the molt bloody and ob- 
ftinate that hiftory had recorded, while this happy, coun- 
try, under the aufpices of peace and the {miles of Provi- 
dence, was increafing in its population, its. commerce, 
and its frength in a progreffion which outran all calcula- 
tion.’ : 
_. The above paragraph may land as a reply to many 

reports which have been iduftrioufly circulated in Great 
o Britain, refpecting the aétual public circumftances of the 
government of North America,. under the United States. 


a 





Arr. XVIII. England preferved; an Hiftorical Play in Five 
A@s, as performed at the ‘Theatre’ Royal Covent Garden. 
- Written by George Watfon, Efy.’ Sve. \ 28. Longman. ~ 


NE of the moft frequent miftakes, and the greateft, 

of the writers of tragedy of the prefent century, has. 
beeq in the choice of their fubje&ts. Many of them have 
indeed involved the fate of princes, and what are called 
_ heroes :.but few have underftood or developed (Voltaire 
_ perhaps alone excepted) the grand truths on which the 
happinefs of mankind depends. 


The 





England preferved. "489 
The tragic writer, who firft thall feize thefe truths, and 
difplay them in all their fublime confequences, will a- 
ftonifh both reader and fpectator, and will rank among 
the firft of poets. Ap attempt like this has been made by 
the author of ‘ England preferved :’ but whether on true 
principles, or on deftructive prejudices, the language and 
incidents of ‘the tragedy will belt explain. The play is 
but a feeble performance, though not deftitute of poetic 
ideas, and is therefore incapable of any great degree of 
good or harm. ‘That the author intended to do good we 
‘can readily believe ; for the examples of good intention, 
in miftaken men, are too numerous to be queftiéned. 
Granting, therefore, that war isa good; thata man, who 
is ready to plunge his {word into the hearts. of ali: who 
fhall diffent from him in, ation or opinion, is a hero; 
att? particularly ‘that’ France breeds fuch a peftiferous 
{warm of wretches, that to fweep them from the face of 
the earth would be the fummit of virtue ; grant, in fhort, 
that coptention, hatred, revenge, and a thirft for ‘blood, 
are beneficent paflions ; and the play, itis true, will ftill 
be dull; but we fhall find that the author is ardently in- 
tent on inculcating this morality. Wedo not fpeak in 
the bitternefs of reproach ; for we are well aware that he 
has but imbibed thofe lawful prejudices, of which fo ma- 
ny hundreds of thoufaads of human beings have lately 
been the facrifice. It is ftrange that. men fhould perfitt 
in imagining, that ,.to inflict all, the miferies. which they 
have the power to inflict on each other is the true means 
of removing .thofe miferie3, and the fol tedium of hap- 
pinefs. Such, however,. is their perfuafion ;. and alithat 
reafon.¢ati do is:to fhew them the ‘faéts,”as offen-as'pofli- 
ble, leaving them to*prdduce copvidtion ; whith, “even- 
tually, they, inevitably will.produce.-..°. 
Mr. W. has, intentionally, made his play 4 continued 
allufion to the events of prefent tinies: of which the follow- 
ing fcene is au inftance, “er bee Lot 


* "Puter 2 Miessencrer. 


Aieffenger. My Lord Protefior, joy! 
‘J be holt without are of your kindred, friends, - 
Who, flying from the tyrapny of France, 
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England preferved. 


Yield up their fwords, confiding in thy truth, 
And hail prince Henry, the leige Lord, and King ! 
' Winchefer, High heav'n'! be praifed ! , 
* Proteétor . Submiffon fo well tim’ 
Mut make atonement for their paft mifdeeds, 
Adinit the chiefs. But fay, who leads them on ! 
* Meffenger. ( caught the tidings from the gen’ral voice. 
But all my Lord, cry out Earl William's name. [ Retires. 
* Proteétor. My ion, my eldeft hope, my hero come ! 
Then Peibroke's heart is whole. My fpirits flow 
One way. The ruler’s duties prefs not now 
Againft the parent's. | am doubly ftrong. 
Yer, fora while thefe feelings muft i check, 
And probe his fpirit-to the vety quick. : 
My foul yearns on the boy. Good friends, forgive 
Thefe ftrong exmotions. ‘ 
* Chefier. We partake thy joy. 
* Winchefer. Thus may juft heav’n lead év’ry fubje& home, 
In peage, and-love, to form one flock again ! + 





* Re-enter Meflenger, introducing Eant Witt1am and Knights, who make / . 
fubmiffions to PemBRoxe. 


* Mffenger. Behold, my Lord, the Barons here attend, 
* Proteéicr, Fark V@liam Mar‘fchal, and ye knizhts, arife. 
* Earl Will, Oh! my father, (approaching with eagernefs.) 
* Proteéfor. My Lord, as Marefchall (coldly) 
Of England, ‘tis my duty bids accept, 
And prize thy fervices. A father, Sir, 
Knows not of fiate neceffities 5 he feels 
As well as judges, keenly feels: and, when 
A fon pulls down that imiage of refpedt, 
That nature hath infix’d on filial breafts, 
The father bears a ting fo fharp, a wound | 
So deep indeed, that words of penitence 
Muft long, long vibrate on his dead€n’d fenfe, 
E’er they can touch his foul, and pour the balm 
That filial rendernefs, alone, can give. 
Five fons] have, and thou, of all the five, 
Haft been the one, to wound my aged heart, 
Canc'lling the peace thy breihren’s love beflow’d. 
_..*. Earl Will. Ob! Sir, thefe words are worfe to me than death. 
Heav'n knows how much I venerate my Sire. 
That life thou gav'ft, for thee, I'@yield with joy. 
‘ Proteéior, Thy deeds,have greatly prov’ this folemn truth. 
‘Twas filial love that tore thee from my fide, j 
Sent thee to league thyfelf with England’s foes, 
And cuide the battle’s blind, impetuous rage, 
Tho’ J ftood victim of the doubtful ftrife, ° 
‘ Earl Will. Blot out remembrance of fuch dire events. 
With John, oppreffion’s lawlefs reign hath ceas'd ‘ 
And all refenrment’s buried in his grave. 
But when he broke the charter we obtain‘d, 
When forth to war he led hireling bands, 
Mark'd ev'ry footitep in his fubjects’ blood, 
Whhile defolation followed where he went, 
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Our caftles fmok'd, our wives and children bled, 
And fuppliam mis’ry knelt add wept io vain— 
What medium could a free-born foirit kept? 

‘ Proteéior. He might have died to guard his native rights, 

And not have fcld them to a foreign lord. 

Z knelt, no minion of defpotic pow'r. 

Deep in my heart our liberties I held, 

But faw, with fhame, this lDe betray'd ro France, 
And trembling ftootl aloof, tocatch the time, 
When | might act, and fave our facred canfe’ 

* Earl Will. But my imoatient nature— 

* Prote@or. What! impatient ? 
In private ftrifes men may be tefty now, 

And now, be calm. A nation's welfare refts 
Not on a temper’s turn.—'l hou fhew’ft thine age. 

* Earl Wiil. Father, 1 fard in confit with iy words, 
Like the flight reed againfi the northern Llaf. 

Yet, by the biood I'm ready now to thed 
in Henry's caufe, 1 firmly {wear to hear'r, 
i meant my country’s geod in all my deeds. 

* Winebefler. Nay, \o>k, young man, thro’ fields where freedom dwelt, 
And independence feorn'd all foreign yokes, * 

E’er yet thy rafhnefs threw our all at ftake, 
And fee the fad reverfe of }ormer times ; 
See, where the ftranger o'er our fruitful fields 

* Earl Will. In pity flop, thou ftrike'ft upon a fring 
That vibrates todefpair. Difgraceful day 
That faw us leazued with France! "Iwas madnels all. 

For as the eaglet gazes on the fun, 

Till ev'ry object thews to him in fire, 

My fancy, warm’d by freedom’s fierceft fame, 
Imag'd her form, where fhe, alas! was not, 

I've wak’d from faithlefs dreams, to horrid truths, 
To curfe delufions that have damn’d my fame. 

‘ Proteor. My fon, my fon! and haft thou found the faith, 
Of France, the tainted Herculean robe, 

A pledge of peace—to torture, and deftroy ? 

* Earl Will. Oh! father, truit thy blood, that fills my veins. 
Believe me true, by thefe a foldier’s tears, 

Thus let me hide my face upon thy breatt. 

* ProteStor. My boy, my hero! thou once more art mine, 
Thy nature, pure, ingenuous as before, 

‘Too fix’d in honor for deceitful times. 

Be thus, my William, @ver next my heart, 

My prop, my comfort. Had’ft thou known the force 
Of love parental, thou had’tt never left 

Thefe aged arms; bui well, well, well my griefs 
Are o'er, and now they will but heighen joy. 

* Earl Will. My father, and my own true countrymen ! 
Qh! bleft exchange for faife unnaturat friends! 
I would not yield thefe feelings for all France. 

Away, feditious {pirits ! who fhall dare 

Again exhauit this cup of kindred peace, 

find plant diffenfion in our happy ile? * 
_ * Prote&tor. Now, to our fiations, lords. The crifis comes, 


‘The awful crifis of our England’s fate. is 
e 
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Ye, whofe hearts beat but for your native land, 
Be firm, reprefs vain boafts, celufive hopes, 
And let us rather contemplate misfortune : 
Not thence to ficken, and make canfe of fear, 
But, to attune our {pirits to the times, 
And fix that fublimity of courage, 
That can adivit no conqueror —but death. 

'* Chefter. Vhis patriot energy will force fuccefs, 
Tho’ hoft on hoft oppofe. 

‘ Proteéor. Be patient ftill, , 

We mutt aivance, in one united tide, 
Slow, and ismpreffive, like the gen’ral {well 
Of ocean, rolling to its boundary c!iffs, - 
And not, like torrents of diffolving fmow, 
Deftructive, but exhaufted, as they fall. 
All, theny toarms! Hence, banith'd be repofe, 
Hence, be our maniion on the tented field, 
And all cur bufinefs, war; till that great day, 
When England’s refcu'd from a foreign yoke ! 


[ Flour'fo.—Exeunt,’ 

How far the repentance of the proteGor’s heir is a pa- 
ralle! cafe, as it is certainly intended to be, with the re- 
conciliation that is rumoured to have been effeéted be- 
tween perfons of {till higher rank, muft be left to facts; 
which are teo recent to need recapitulation. The au- 
thor, as we have been informed is young, and has been 
honored with patronage of the very firft order: it is pofli- 
ble that he may hereafter be a€tuated by a different im- 
pulfe, and we fhould not be furprized to find him writing 
on principles no lefs diffimilar. 





Art. XIX. Pcems on feveral Occofions. By Mrs. Darwell, for- 
merly Miis Whately. 8vo. 2 Vols. 65. Boaids. Lown: 
’ des. ; ee 


HE character of thefe pleafing little volumes may 

be expreZed in a few words.. Without any uncom- 

mon flights‘of genius and fancy, the author expreffes na- 
tural fentiments, “chiefly of the tender kind, in fmooth 
and eafy verfe.” If the reader’s feelings.dhould not We fired 
into rapture by ‘‘ words that burn,’* they will be agréea- 
bly foothed into fympathy by the harmonious ftrains of a 
gentle mufe. The foft beauties of nature, anc the tender 
fentiments of the heart, are the writer’s favourites themes ; 
and the poetical ftrings which accord with thefe fhe touch- 
ay es 
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es very. agreeably. “The general air of thefe pieces is fo’ 
uniform, that, in prefenting-ovr readers with one: fhort 
extra&t, we thall give them a tolerably corrceét idea of the 
writer's talents. We thalbhfeleét the following lines* 


‘ ON HEARING A BLACKBIRD SING EARLY IN MARCH, 
* Welcome {weet harbinger cf fring! 
‘I hou foftedt warbler of the gro e! 
Thou bidd’fi the dreary woodlands ring 
With ftrains of mutic; joy, and love. 
‘Tho’ {carce a welling bud js feen 
To deck the hedge-row, frub or tree ; 
Tho’ hature beats no vivid green, 
Yet is gay {pring aonounc d by thee. 
* When rifing from th’ unbloffom’d {pray, 
Thy focty fav’rite meets thine eye, 
How quick thou wing’ft thy liquid way, 
Regardlefs of ahe ftormy iky ! , 
* True love, and well-try'd faith, can bear, P 
“Unmiov'd, the chilling wi ntry bia?, 
Sing e’er the fcanty hard-earn’d fare, 
Nor e’er regret the funfhine pat.’ 


Except a pretty dramatic paftorel entitled Vatentine’s 
Day, thefe pieces are all fhort and detached, in the form 
of epiftles, odes, fonnets, fongs, and elegics. A few 
fonnets in the ftyle of elegant fimplicity, written by two 
young friends of the author, are added at the cloie of the 
fecond volume. é 





“Ant. XX. Mr. Seward’s Ancedotes f aiflinguijoed Pesfemes 


f Concluded Jrom page 283.) 

N perufing the third volume of this compilation, we 
| have found it equally amofing.and interefiing with 
the.two.former volumes. Indeed the original manufeript- 
information, communicated to’ the editor by his friends, 
feems more confiderabie.and important. =... 

- We have in this volume a feries of entertaining extracis 
from accounts .of the firft’ reformers, from Wicklithand 
John Huafs to Luther'and Calvin ; of moft of the French 
monarchs from Louis VII. to Louis XIV. ; of our own 
kings und queens from Edward 1V. to Charles HU. ; nd 
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the Dukes of Guife, Admiral Coligny, Marthal D’Ancre, 
Cardinal Richelieu, &c. &c. , 

The editor has frequently in the preceding volumes 
manifefted his good tafte in architecture, painting, and 
fculpture ; and in this the three criginal articles from Mr. 
Fufeli, concerning Albert Durer, Michael Angelo, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, are admirable ; not only manifefting 
confummate profeffional knowledge, but a more fuccefs- 
ful cultivation of our language by that able artift than any 
- foreigner of our acquaintance can boaft, unlefs we except 
the great afironomer, Dr. Herfchel. 

There appear fo much fcience and nice difcrimination in 
Mr. Futeli’s defcription of the feveral merits of the three 
renowned artifts juft mentioned, that we thall feie€&t them 
for infertion here : ! | 

‘© The indifcriminate ufe of the wordsGenius and Inge- 
nuity has perhaps no where caufed more confufion than in 
the claffification of artilts. Aibert»Durer was a man of 
great ingenuity without being a genius. He fludied, 
and, as far as his penetration reached, eftablithed certain 
proportions of the human frame, but he did not create a 
ftyle. He copied rather than imitated the forms that fur- 
rounded him without remorfe, and tacked deformity and 
meagernefs to fullnefs and beauty. He fometimes had a 
glimpfe of the fublime, but it was only a glimpie. The 
expanded agony of Chrift on the Mount of Olives, and 
the myftic mafs of his figure of Melancholy have much 
_ fublignity, though the expreffion of the laft is weakened 

‘by the rubbith he has thrown about her. His Knight at- 
tended by Death and the Fiend, is more capricious than 


terrible ; and his Adam and Eve are two common models 


fhut up in a rocky dungeon. Every work of his is a 
proof that he wanted the power of imitation, of conclud- 
ing from what he faw to what he did not fee Copious 
without tafte, anxioufly precife in parts, sndlyomindl 
of the whole, he has rather fhewn us what to 4void than 
what we are to follow. _ Though called the Father of the 
German fchool,; he neither reared {cholars, nor was imi- 
tated by. the German artifts of his or the fucceeding cen- 
tury. ‘That the importation of his works into Italy fhould 
have effected a temporary change in the principles of fome 

e Tufcans 
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Tufcans who had ftudied Michael Augelo, is ‘a fa& which 
proves that minds at certain periods may be fubject to epe- 
demic influence as well as bodies. That M. Angelo, 
when a boy, copied with a pen, Michael Wolgemuth’s 
print of the Temptation of St. Anthony, and bought fith 
in the market to colour the devils, may be believed ;' but 
it requires the credulity of Wagenleil to fuppofe that he 
could want any thing of Albert Durer, when he was a 
man. The legend contradicts itfelf ; for who ever be- 
fore heard of the bronzes of Albert Durer ?” 

















MICHAEL ANGELO. 
** M. ANGELO, pun@tilious and haughty to princes, 


was gentle and even fubmiffive to inferior artifts. Gulie 
elmo Bugiardini, a man_of tiney talents and much conceit, 
, had been applied to by Meffer Ottaviano de Medici to 
ff \ paint the portrait of Mr. Angelo for him. Bugiardini, fa- 
\ miliar with M. Angelo; obtained hisconfent. He fat to 
him ; defired to rife after a fitting of two hours; and per- 
ceiving at the firft glance the incorre€tnets of the outline, 

: What the devil, faid he, have you been doing? You 
- | have fhoved one of the eyes into the temples ; pray look at 
it. Gulielmo, after repeatedly looking at the picture and 
\ the original, at laft replied with much gravity, 1 cannot fee 
it; but pray fit down and let us examine again. M. An- 
gelo, who’ A where the caufe\b€ the blunder lay, fat 


down a ‘, ei g fecond in-* 


es igte “and 
‘fpedti i emptorily tald thatthe copy was 
Nbe' the geal 


correct, @, faid natur has com- 
i 3 eogibe: on, Ty e, dictates of 
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Mow. it could efcape thé eyes of the Fidnchoand Englith 
connoi fieurs or artifts, who had ac¢cefs to thé ‘ colle@ions 
of. which it conftituted the chief ormament, is 4 myltery, 
which for the honour of the art mone can wifh to unra- 
vel, ' t ey aril 

** Nothing is trifling in the hiflory of genius.: The 
following ftrange incident, éxttacted from the «life of M. 
Angelo; written by his pupil,.ot.rather attendanty Afca- 
mio Coudivi; deferves notice, becaufe it is related from 
the rsouth of M. Angelo hitnfelf: yw! 

** Some time after the death of Lorenzo de Medici, 
Cardiere, a young Improvifatore, entertained by his fon 
Piero, fecietly infoccied ‘Wi. Angelo, with whom he liv- 
ed.in habits of friendthip, that-Lerenzo de: Medici had 
appeared to him ina ragged pall of black over-his naked 
Lody,. and, commanded him to, aanouage to his fon,. that 
in a{hortAime he fhould be driyen. into, exile and return no 
more. M. Angelo exhorted him; to, execute. the com- 
wands of the vifion ; but Cardicre, aware of the haughty 
infoleat temper’ ef Piero, forhore to. follow his. advice. 
Some moraiags alter thisy whit .M. Angelo was bufy in 
the Cortile of the ‘Palace, Cardiere, terrified and -pale, 
Gomes again,-and relates, that the night before, when yee 
awake, Lorenao,.in the fume gatb, appeared.to him a- 
gain, and.had enforcqd. his orders with a violent blow on 
the cheek, M, Angelo, now, with great carneftnefs, in- 
fifting or. his immediate compliance with the commands of 
the vifion,, Cardiere fet off directly. for, Careggi,.a villa, 
of the family, about three miles, diftance from Florence ;. 
but having tcarcely, got half way, met;Piero with his fyite 
returning to town, and inftantly acquainted him: with 
what he had fcen, heard, and fuffered. He was Jaughed 
at by Piero; and sidiculed by his attendants, one of whom, 


Divizio, afterwards Cardinal di Bibiena, told him he was, 
mad to fancy..Lorenzo would ,charge,a. ftranger, with a. 


mepilage he, might deliver hjmfelf. to bis fon. Diimifled 
ia-this maaner, he returned to M, Angelo, and prevailed 


od film to quit Florence aad go to Bologna, where Jie had, 


fearcely. fettled in the houle of. Gian Francelce,, Aldro- 
vandi, before ,the predi¢ted revolution took jplace,, and 
the eXpalfion of the whole family of the Medigi)with all 

sot : : their 
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’ @ 
their party confirmed the vifion of Cardiere, whether 
ovens pg or communicated by * fpirit bleft or goblin 





LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
‘* LEONARDO DA VINCI, made up of all the e- 


lements, without the preponderance of any one, gave ur 
niverfal ‘hints, and wafted life infatiate in experiment; , 
now on the wing after beauty, then grovelling on the 
ground after deformity ; now looking full in the face of 
terror, then decking it with fhards*, and fhells, and 
matks: equally attraéted by charaéter and caricature, b 
ftyle and common nature, he has drawn rudiments of al 
but, like a ftream loft in ramification, vanifhed without a 
‘trace. | ' 

** Want of perfeverance: alone could make him.aban- 
don his Cartoon of the celebrated group of horfemen, def> 
tined for the great Council Chamber at Florence, without 
painting the piéture. For to him who could organize the 
limbs of that compofition, Michael; Angelo himfelf could 
be ao objeét of fear. And that he was able to organize 
it, we may be certain from the fketch that remains of ‘it, 
however pitiful, in the ‘ Etruria Pittrice,’ lately publifh- 
ed, but ftill more from the admirable print of Edelinck, 
after a drawing of Rubens, who was his great admirer, 
and has faid much to imprefs us with the” beauties of his ~ 
Laft Supper at Milan, which he abandoned likewife with- 
out finifhing the head of Chrift, exhaufted by a wild chace. 
after models for the heads and hands of the Apoftles, Had: 
he been able to conceive the center, the radii muft have» 
followed of courfe.. Whether he confidered ee 
-of light and fhade, which he poffeffed in an unparalled: 
degree in his fmaller pi€tures, as an inferior principle in: 
a‘work of fuch dignity, or avas unable to diffule it over 

Vor. Ill. 3.U numerous 


¢ * Shells of beetles. This requires fome explanation: Leo- 
nardo was employed to paint,a head of Medak . 1A beattifol 
woman fat to him forthe face, The adjunéts of horror he fought 
for in the fields, bringing home for them occafionally in his 
walks, nettles, thorns, beetles, fpiders, toads, adders, &c.’ 

} 
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numerous groups, cannot now be determined but e left 


“his frefco flat, and without that folemnity of twilight, 
‘whick is more than an equivalent for thote contrafis of 
Chiarofcura that Giorgione is fail fo have learnt from him. : 

The legend which makes Leonardo go to Rome with Ju- 


liano di Medici at the elegtion of . Leo X. 10 accept em- 
ployment in the Vatican, whether fuficiently authentic 


or not, furnifhes a cliaracteriftic trait of the man, The ‘° 
Pope paffing through the room allotted for the: pictures, - 
and inftead of defigns and cartoons, finding nothing but. 
an apparatus of diftillery of oils and varnifhes, exclaimed, — 


“Ah-me ! he means todo nothing ; for he thinks of the 
end before he has made a beginning. ’ Frem.a fonnet 
of Leonardo, preferved by. Lomazzo, he appears to have 
been’ fenfible of the inconflancy of his own temper, and 
full of withes at leaft to correé it. 

{¢, Much has been faid of the honour he-received,. by 
expiring i in the arms of Francis the Firft. ’ lt was indeed 


an honour, by which deftiny i in fome degree atoned to 


Francis tor his difafter at Favia.’ 


ivi’The ‘inedited materidls furnifhed to the compiler by the | 


Marquis of Buckingham,—confifting of two letters by 
John Hampden and a fac-fimile of his hand-writing ; 
two original letters relative to the conduct of Philip Earl 
of: Pembroke at the beginning of the grand rebellion ; 


fome original verfes by the late’ Earl of Chatham; and - 


all the original papers ini the appendix relative to the dif- 
putes: of King Charles the Firft with his parliament,— 
are new and curious. The farther extratts from the ma- 


| stultript. memoirs of Lady Fanthawe, confifting of 13 pa- 


ges;tivith:a ‘fine engraving of the head of that. excellent 
woman, tate extresyely inferefting *. Letters of the Duke 
and Duchegsof : Marlbcrough; sid three letters between 


Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombé, and the-Earl of Bute, 


communicated by ‘Mr.: Pentu@llock Wyndham, so ad in 
this volume for the firft time. 
“We 


4 There i is sdebiabonical miftake in fheaking of the death 
of th gaps rte, p- 308, where 1656 is printed inftead of tp58. 
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“i we 

We guna quit thefe volumes withoat beftowing our ap- 
plaufe on the prints which adorn them; particularly on 
the emblematical frontifpieces to the firft and third vo- 
lumes, from defigns of a young dilettante artift of fuch-o- 
riginal genius and acquired excellence, as incline,us fel- 
fifhly tovlament that his birth and ‘fortune exempt him 
from the neceffity of exercifing his great talents prafeffion- 
ally. The reft of the engravings, to the amount of feven, 
are on interefting fubjects, and neatly.executed. > 
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Agr, XXI." Matilda’; or the Dying Penitent : a Poetigal Kpits 
sete. BY George Richards, M. A. Fellow gf Oriel Colleges, o's 
: Oxfotds 4to. 18 6d. Robinfonsg, | hr i coy he 


J CHISiis.a pretty plaintive poem, facred to the fortéws 
. : y : . e , . ? 
of :afrailyPAIRFONE,’ expfeffed in a ftrain of eafy 
and melodious ‘verfification. ~ Though’ unequal to the. in- 
genuous fimplicity of Hammiond, it is fuperior to the ge- 
nerality of modern ‘elegies,’ which’aboutd more with*un- 
natural flights of fancy andthe unig of epithet, than the 
genuine energies and expréffioris of natufe. | Writers who. 
attempt the pathetic. fhould' firft*feel,* otherwile their Ig-. 
bours will be fcarcely the echoes of fenfibility. The re- 
calleétion' of: hersdays*of“ifindcénce ‘is ‘tendetly and po-, 
etically: exprefied iby *tHe-rAIR®PENITENT. “We fhall 
° - 9 § ‘ . , Ye we ys ‘s 
prefent. the: lines to our réadets‘as a fhort fpecimen of the, 
author’s“abilities. vier Meecsbagyse + 
“* Ah happy days, remember'd with a tear, 
To lonely mufing Melancholy déar! * | 
Vifions of Youth, to you my ancy flew ! 
’ *° Sorrow enhanc’d the blifs which Memory drew, ' 
Thou penfive Star of Ete, whofe beams were fhed * 
O'er weftern hazels on our tranquil bed ; 
Ye woodbine bowers in artlefs Childhood rear'd ; 
Ye morning birds, bDfpripling waters heard ; 
With holier joy than once may fou) potteis'd, yry * . 
With folemn calm and-melancholy ref, 2’ ae 
In fcenes like yours I with’d my“Courfe to end, a | 
And fee in peace my evening Sun defcend. 
When pafs'd my miferable days of blame, 
* When pafs’d my long and cheerlefs courfe in fhame. 
When worn and faded with continuing.woes, 
Nature grown languid with inceffant throes, | 
Sweet had it been to bid afflitidns ’ceafe; © 
Around our'trangui! hearth to talk of peace: 


; t*s 
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i # ‘ is 
To lull my Mary's * cradled babe to reft; * be 
‘Toweep the Wanderers Tale, and cheer his breat: * 
. Or touch the lute, beneath our peaceful vine, 
To fome poor Mourner’s forrowings fad as mine.’ 





Arr. XXIL, The Farmer's Daughter: A Poetical Tales By 
str gam Anftey, Efg. 4to. 1s. 6d. Cadell, jun. and 
avies, 


HE wit and genius of the author of the Batu 

Guipe have been long and univerfally acknow- 
ledged ; and if any thing could add to the literary fame 
which Mr. A. has fo juftly acquired, it is the motive that 
gave rife to the prefent publication: which, to ufe his 
own expreffion, is to fet innocence on its guard, and to 
promote the caufe of virtue., “he hiftory of the Far- 
mer’s Daughter is fhort and fimple, but, according to 
our author’s account, founded on faét. She is feduced by 
a military officer, and afterwards deferted by him; filled 
with. anguifh, fhame and remorfe, not without fome re- 
mains of love for the deftroyer of her innocence, the 
leaves her father’s houffe, in fearch of her perfidious lover, 
and perithes through fatigue and cold, in one of the incle- 
ment nights of the laft fevere winter. 

The verfification of this little piece is eafy and elegant: 
but. we fear that the United labours of ovr Poets, Moral- 
ifs, and Divines, will avail but little towards leflening 
the number of feductions, unlefs the virtuous part of the 
FEMALE SkX, inflead of encouraging and careffing, rakes 
and libertines, will fhew a decided and marked contempt 
and abhorrence of the violators of female honour, and 
the infringers of the moft facred rights of fociéty. 


* « 
* The friend to whom Me epifile is addreffed. 
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END OF VOL. III. 
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